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Art. I. Hifforical Memoirs of the In1su Barns. Interfperfed 
with Anecdotes, and occafional Obfervations on the Music of 
IreLanD. Alfo an hiftorical and defcriptive Account of the mu- 
fical Inftruments of the ancient Irifh. And an Appendix, con- 
taining feveral Biographical and other Papers, with feleét Irith 
Melodies. By Jofeph C. Walker, Member of the Royal Irith 
Academy. 4to. 138. Boards. Payne, &c. 1786. 


HE prefent rage for antiquities in Ireland furpaffes that of 
T any other nation in Europe. The Welfh, who have no 
contemptible opinion of the antiquity of their poetry and mufic, 
are left among the younger children of the earth, by Mr. Walker, 
and the writers of the COLLECTANEA DE REBUS HIBERNICIS. 
Indeed there is no antiquity fhort of the creation that can gra- 
tify thefe authors *. £ In the tenth year of the laft Belgic mo- 
narch, a colony, called by the Irifh Tuatha-de-Danan, of the 
poterity of Nemedius, invaded and foon after fettled themfelves 
in Ireland.” Now, we hope that every curious reader is well 
acquainted with this period and perfon ; if not, we refer them to 
Warner’s Hiftory of Ireland, vol. i. where they will find the firft 
mention of the Bardic profeffion. Mr. Walker, more modeftly, 
fuppofes that the * ¢rue era of the orders of Druids and BARDs 
in Ireland, was the landing of the Milefians in that kingdom.— 
This is evident from tradition.—Yet our hiftorians obferve a 
profound filence (fays the Author) with refpect to the Bards, 
till Tighernmas fucceeded to the monarchy, anno mundi 2815.’ 
This, our Readers will doubtlefs recollect, was during the 
middle of the fiege of Troy. 
_ Mr. W. fays, ¢ it is the fafhion of the day to queftion the an- 
liquity of Irifh MSS. ;’ and we fee plainly, in England, that it 





* It is left to the learned in Bulls, not of the name of Joun, to 
determine, whether the Author of Memoirs of Irith Bards, and Irifh 
9 of remote antiguity, as well as of the inftruments of the ancient 

rif, can without a Jolecifm fay, that his work * has novelty to ree 
Commend it.? Vide Pref, 
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is the fafhion of the day to give them an antiquity and a ere. 
dence, in Ireland, that we are unable to allow. If the Irith afi 
too much refpect and reverence for thefe fables, the Englith will 
certainly give them too little. 

Mr. (not Dr.) T. Warton deduces the Bardic inftitution from 
the Eaft. And Colonel Vallancey fays, that all that was brought 
into Ireland by the Milefians ** has an Oriental origin.” Tradi- 
tions are given as evidences that ‘‘ the arts of poetry and mufic 
obtained among the Milefians both before and after their arrival 
in Ireland.” After this we have all the wild and conje€tural 
rites of Druidical colleges and inftitutions of * immemorable pe. 
riods.” Then the fcattered fragments concerning the difcipline 
and funétion of Bards are fcrupuloufly collected from the poets, 
and given as ‘* confirmations ftrong as proofs of holy writ:” the 
Author indifcriminately fweeping into his Bardic or Poet’s cor- 
ner whatever he can find, be it trae or falfe, probable or impro- 
bable. Even the nonfenfe of the Abbé du Bos has not efcaped 
his broom. The Abbé had no doubt but that the ancients ac- 
companied finging and declamation with a baffe continue, or thorough 
bajs ! So that, befide the difficulty of tranflating and of afcertain- 
ing the antiquity of thefe poetical /rifh witneffes, the Author’s 
materials for filling a large book being fcanty, they have been 
eked out with the dry, formal compliments to friends, and the pa- 
rade of great reading, difplayed in the notes, with the pomp and 
liberality of a German commentator. Even the common.- plate 
incredulity of Horace, Credat ‘fudeus, Appella, which would 
have been an excellent motto for the title-page, has the fpace of 
three lines allowed to it in the text, with a whole line in the 
notes for the learned reference of Hor. lib. i. fat. 5. But not- 
withftanding thefe innumerable proofs of the Author’s acquaint- 
ance with books in all the living as well as dead Janguages, they 
only remind us that he is a young beok-maker, and has not yet 
read enough to know what has been already often quoted, and 
what is ftill worthy of a place in a new book written with tafte 
and elegance. 

The drefs of the Irifh Bards has been thought as worthy of 
inquiry and diflertation as the wardrobe of an Afiatic prince, or 
European Damer; as if the luxury of trui/e, or /hoes, was ever 
known to a wild Irifh minftrel. 

Next to that, in tracing the extreme antiquity, and folemn ufe 
of the Frith Hfow/, or CAoInE*, the death fong, the Concla- 
matio, Hullaloo, Anglicé Hullabatoo-(we fuppofe), the appearance 
of immenfe learning has been expended. 

‘ Bardeffes were not to be found in all thefe enquiries; but the 
Reader 1s made ample amends by an account of ‘the melting 
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jweetnefs of female voices in the chorus of the funeral fong.’ 
Thele females, we are told, * were taken from the lower clafles 
of life, and inftruéted in mufic, and tbe cur /ios (or elegiac mea- 
jure), that they might affift in heightening the melancholy which 
that folemn ceremony was calculated to infpire.—Thefe are {till 
employed in Munfter and Connaught at funerals, finging, as 
they lowly proceed after the hearfe, extempore odes,—and ex- 
roftlating with the cold corfe, for relinquifhing the blefiings of 
this wicked world.’ 

Here mufic and poetry are ftill united, and form, as in high 
antiquity, a kind of Androgyne. Dr. Browne *, when he com- 
plained of their feparation, and Fontenelle +, when he fuppofed 
that mufic would never be reftored to its former miraculous 
powers till re-united in a fingle individual, were ignorant of the 
beauty and even exiftence of thefe extemporaneous compolitions. 
It was very natural, that the nation polifhed at the moft early 
period of time, fhould now abound with the moft civilized com- 
mon people in Europe. 

The wifdom contained in the PsALTERS OF TARA, of Ca- 
sheL, and of other places; the Mur-OLLaAvan, or univerfity 
of Teamor; the patronage of the munificent and accomplifhed 
Concovar Mac Neffa, King of Munfter, whofe character fo much 
refembled that of Hiero, King of Sicily, all account for the un- 
common politenefs and urbanity with which the natives of Ire- 
land hough their neighbour’s cattle, nay ham-ftring and even 
maflacre their neighbours themfelves. Can we wonder that a 
nation which has had ¢ fo many men of profound erudition, un- 
fhaken integrity, and fplendid abilities,? who, like Orpheus, 
foftened and inftruéted them with harp and fong, fhould furpafs 
the reft of the world in focial and cofmopolite virtues ? And if we 
confider, that * in days of old (according to Faid’ y Mac Dair), 
each King chofe a Filia for his companion’ (and perhaps a Fil/e), 
we may the more eafily account for him and his fubjeéts being 
uncommonly humanized and tender-hearted, as well as their 
defcendants. Whatever poetry, romance, legends, or tradition 
can furnifh to excite the reader’s wonder, has been carefully ac- 
cumulated in Mr. Walker’s book. Nor do the hiftories of the 
rnowned Seven Champions of Chriftendom, of Guy Earl of 
Warwick, or of Jack the Giant-killer, abound with more roman- 
tic and marvellous circumftances than Mr. Walker’s Memoirs, 
But this true believer in the gofpels of Keating, Curtin, O’Hal« 
loran, and Warner, no more doubts the truth of their narrations, 
than a child does of thofe that he finds in the Tales of the Fairies, 
or Gulliver’s Travels, 

We thall leave the Irifh and Scots to afcertain the exiftence 
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of Oifin or Offian, and Fin, or Fingal; to authenticate thei: 
ancient poetry, and fcramble for the property. 

Some antiquaries have erroneoufly imagined that France had 
its plain chant from Rome; but we are better informed by Mr, 
O’Halloran, in a note to p. 56 of Mr. Walker’s work; who 
afferts, that when the Abbey of Niville, in France, was founded, 
the wife of Pepin fent to Ireland for Doors to inftru& in church 
difcipline, and for AZuficians and Choriflers for the church mufic. 

The reigns of Cormac, King of Munfter, and Brien Boiromh, 
King of Ireland, conftitute the moft honourable periods to poetry 
and mufic, after the converfion of the Ifland to Chriftianity. by 
St. Patrick. The harp of this laft prince, which is ftill fuppofed 
to fubfift, has lately been the fubjeét of a learned paper by Colonel 
Vallancey, in the 13th number of CoLLECTANEA DE REBUS 
Hisernicis, This inftrument, however, from its form and 
number of ftrings, feems more like a Welth, than an Irifh harp; 
but we fhall leave this point of mufical hiftory to be difcufled by 
Dr. Burney, as well as to inform us whether an inftrument with 
28 ftrings might not have enabled the Irifh Bards to cultivate 
counterpoint, inftead of confining its ufe to mere melody *, 

The celebrated champion for Hibernian antiquities, and the 
early civilization and refinements of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
Col. Vallancey, among many other curious difcoveries equally 
flattering to that nation, has aflerted, ** that the Irifh language 
can be better modulated to mufic than any other in Europe; as 
it pofleffes not only all the melodious qualities which Rouflean 
has attributed to the Italian language, but, by a peculiarity of 


its own, the harfh confonants can be ellipfed +.’ 


Now, as Ireland is a rifling nation, we may hope ere long to 
have our operas from that neighbouring ifland, inftead of im- 
porting poets, fingers, and compofers from fo remote a country 
as Italy. And this is more likely to bring about an union of the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, into one 
common accord, than all the minifterial bills or parliamentary acts 
that ever were or can be framed. If an opera of Metaftafio, as 
a coup d'effai, were tranflated into the Erfe language, and fet to 
[rifh mutic, what raptures might we not expeét from a mufic 
which, according to our Author, ¢ is diftinguifhed from that of 
every other nation by an infinuating {weetnefs, which forces its 
way, #Henlbly, to the heart, and there diffufes an extatic de- 
light, that thrills through every fibre of the frame, awakens {cn- 





* We with likewife to be informed, what Col. Vallancey means by 
the deys of a harp? and whether, by an error in the prefs, the word 
keys has not been ufed for the pias round which the ftrings are wound, 
in order to receive from the tuning-hammer their proper degree @ 
tenfien, ¢ P. 64. 
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Gbilitys and agitates or tranquilizes the foul. Whatever paffion 
it may be intended to excite, it never fails to effect its purpofe. 
it is the voice of nature, and will be heard *.’ Neither the an- 
cient Greek mufic, nor modern Italian, was ever able to produce 
fych miraculous effects, with equal certainty. Italy, Ger- 
many, England, and the reft of Europe that cultivates the mufi- 
caldrama, cannot be too expeditious in the ftudy of Irifh poetry 
and the ScHoot FoR Music, including the three {fpecies of 
compofition, called Gollttraidheacht, Geanttraidheacht, and Suant- 
traidbeacht; that is, the heroic, the dolorous, and fomniferous. 

It muft be owned that a wildnefs of conje&ture, and a bold- 
nefs of aflertion (in their defence and explanation), run through 
this book. In defcribing the. Keirnine, or {mall harp, Col. Val- 
lancey fays it was ‘ the Kanun of the Perfians, a fpecies of dulci- 
mer, harp, or fackbut.’ Now, how it is poffible for the harp and 
fackbut, a ftringed and a wind inftrument, to ve fynonymous, 
furpafles our comprehenfion. 

We have a profufion of learned remarks and citations to prove 
that Korns or Horns were well known to the ancient Irifh; and 
the modern are famous for kindly furnifhing their friends and 
neighbours with Jorns in every part of the world. 

We are told (p. 89) among other marvellous things, that 
JaACHDAR-CHANNUs was the fame thing as the Latin Cantus 
Baffus. This is ignotum per ignotius. Our mufical knowledge 
has never enabled us to penetrate thefe arcana. We ufed fimply 
to imagine that Cantus was the higheft vocal part in mufic, and 
Baffus the loweft; and never fuppofed it poffible that they could 
mean one and the fame thing. | 

Mr. W. not only helps out lame and fcanty information with 
a perhaps, probably, and we may fuppofe; but has recourfe to 
thefe feeble props, even where no vetftige or fragment remains, 
upon which to hang aconjecture. ‘It is not recorded,’ fays he, 

“that the flute was known to the Irifn—yet it is highly probable 
that this inftrument, or one of the fame nature, was in ufe 
amongft them.’ (P. go.) 

[f this does not fatisfy ftubborn fcepticifm, the Author is to 
be pitied, for he has nothing better to offer on this occafion, ex 
cept a poor perhaps, which in thefe incredulous times is not cur 
rent coin. * Perhaps the Irifh REapAN, FipgEoc, or Lon- 
LOINGEAN, were flutes ; or rather Recorders, which are ftill 
more fimple in the conftruction, but extremely foft and {weet.’ 
And perhaps they were not—who knows?—or, indeed, who 
cares? But it is impoffidle to be otherwife: for Milton {peaks of 
“Flutes and /oft Recorders,’ and Shakefpeare makes Hamlet call 
for a Recorder. Ergo—the Irifh had Recorders, * though 
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that inftrument (fays Mr. W.) is unnoticed by our hiftorians, 
and though it is not in ufe amongft us.’ (P. gt.) 

But whether thefe vifionary inftruments, which play before 
the Author, like the dagger in Macbeth, were played on by the 
Bards, our Memoirs fay not. But, becaufe the Romans had 
colleges of fingers, and the Jefuits had mufic {chools in Germany, 
Col, Vallancey and Mr. Walker gratify the curious and hungry 
reader, by afluring him, that § it is probable’—* they may ven- 
ture to conjecture’—‘ that it is natural to fuppofe’—* nor is it 
improbable’ that there were feveral of thefe feminaries in the 
kingdom of Ireland. 

Mr. Walker’s readers, and our own readers, muft have heard 
of mufical conteffs: they muft not therefore be allowed to ima- 
gine that this was an honour denied to Ireland—No, no—for 
the Author boldly fays—* We have good reafon to believe, that the 
ancient Lrifh had Mustcat ConreEsTs; but, as we want the 
authority of hiftory to fupport us, we will not venture to aflert 
that they had.—Keating, indeed, gives us room to think there 
was.— This implies a conteft,’ 

With equal evidence, and confirmation firong, are the readet’s 
curiofity and credence fupported throughout thefe Memoirs. 

Giraldus Cambrenfis, who gives to Irifh mufic the pre-emi- 
nence over that of ail other nations, is not to be forgotten, But 
as the veracity of this writer is always doubted, except by thofe 
whofe opinions he flatters, the citation given from him, by our 
Author, convinces us of nothing but his total ignorance of mufic. 
Mr. W. may perhaps afix fome meaning to what he has tranf- 
lated by ‘a regularity fo irregular, a concord fo difcordant, that 
the melody is rendered harmonious and perfect, whether the 
chords of the Diateffaron or Diapente are ftruck together, yet 
they always begin in a foft mod, and end in the fame, that all 
may be perfected in the fweetnefs of delicious founds.’—Thefe 
are brave words, of the doubtful gender—but all doubt of the 
nonfenfe is removed, when he tells us, Sicgue {ub obtufo grofforis 
chordae fonitu.u—* The tinglings of the {mall ftrings fport with fo 
much freedom under the deep notes of the bafe.”—We have read 
fomewhere or other that the Greeks in very high antiquity ufed 
yoo for Urep; but the Irifh are perhaps the only people among 
the moderns who would ule /ub for /uper. 

Our Author“is as triumphant in recounting the feats that 
were performed by the Irifh Bards whom Gruffydh ap Conan had 
brought into Wales, as his friend, Mr. Beauford, is unfortunate 
in the notation and remarks on what he ftyles a pfalm tune. The 
mulic, with refpect to harmony, is downright jargon. The me- 
lody appears to be in the key of G; however, the firft and laft 
chord is that of C. The whole feems guefs-work, and not of 
the moft happy kind, Nor has the opinion a better — 
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which fuppofes a pfalm tune to come from a Popith Mifial. We 
thought it was generally known, that the Roman Catholics hold 

falmody, fuch as is ufed by Proteftants, in utter abhorrence, 

After this we have not only da/ele/s conjectures, but round af- 
fertions, without proof. Among thefe, Mr. Macpherfon will 
probably number the following period, p. 10g: * Several of the 

ms attributed to Oifin, in which the feigned exploits of Fin 
and his fubordinate officers are celebrated, were the productions 
of the Bards of this period, few of them being more ancient than 
the r1th or 12th centuries, as may eafily be proved from fome 
terms of language, unknown to the Irifh in the earlier times.— 
Many of thefe compofitions were intended for the amufement of 
the vulgar, and recited, or rather fung, at entertainments, wed- 
dings, and wakes. And on fuch weak foundations, fays the 
venerable O’Conor, has Mr. Macpherfon ereéted his gorgeous 
fabrics of FiInGaxL and TEMORA.’ 

It is kind and neighbourly of Mr. W. to conclude that our 
church mufic in 1663 was the dileating of brute beafts, becaufe it 
was fo called by the celebrated fanatic and fatirift, Prynne, in his 
Hifrio Maftix. But, can the Irifh, with all their antiquity, 
colleges, bards, and harpers, produce f{pecimens of fuch church 
mufic as the Englifh could boaft at leaft a 100 years earlier, by 
Tye and Tallis? 

We can by no means fubfcribe to the bold conjeéture of our 
Author’s friend, p. 123. * That by Tympanifia, Clynn (the an- 
nalift) would underftand—a Mafter of Mufic, or a perfon who 
beats time with a baton.” The beating time with a daton, im- 
plies a concert, or large band—and among all the wonders re- 
lated of the Irifh Bards and Harpers, we can recollect no account 
of their finging or playing in concert, where a Coryphzeus was 
neceflary to regulate the meafure. But, fays Mr. Walker’s 
friend—*‘* What great execution could be expected on a tabour 
or drum, which could merit fo high an eulogium?”’ But we 
have had Tympani/ts in England whofe execution was fo extra- 
ordinary, that they frequently played folos in public concerts on 
their monotonous inftruments ; and there are many now living. 
who muft remember the Preambles of Job Baker, and his. fuc- 
ceflor Woodbridge, on the kettle-drum. 

The chief part of our Author’s information feems wild, fa- 
bulous, and conjectural, till Ireland was fubdued by the Eng- 
lifh, to whom the Bards and Harpers foon became obnoxious, 
in proportion as they endeared themfelves to their countrymen 
by their fongs in praife of liberty and ancient ufuges. When- 
ever they are mentioned by Englifh writers, it is not to celebrate 
their mufic, but to cenfure the licentioufneis of their lives and 
poetry. Indeed, the Harpers of their ancient Kings, like thofe 
in Wales, feem to have been officers of confiderable ftate and 
Gea dignity 
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dignity on the houfehold eftablifhment: and this is confirmed 
by a curious paflage from Froiflart, p.124*. This account, 
however, clafhes with another paflage from Sir John Davies at 
the bottom of the fame page, Note (a); which tells us, that 
© The Duke of Clarence, while Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
the reign of Edward III. was as little inclined to treat the Irith 
minftrels with refpeét as the Chevalier Seury, from whom Froif- 
fart had his information. For in a parliament held by the Duke 
of Clarence at Kilkenny, it was (made) penal, to entertain any 
of the Irifh minftrels, rimers, or news-tellers.’ Now the A@ 
of Parliament, in the reign of Edw. III. muft have preceded the 
circumftances which are related by Froiflart, of the honourable 
place allowed to the minftrels by the Irifh Kings, and their de- 
gradation by Richard’s Chargé des Affaires. 

Our Author’s next difplay of mutical knowledge, in {peaking 
of the Minor mode, is a little unfortunate ; though he cites high 
authority for his opinions. Mr. W. p. 125, informs us that the 
Minor 34 confifts of four femitones, and the Major 3d of five; and 
refers us to Dr. Beattie’s E/fay on Poetry and Mufic for the truth 
of his aflertion. Now, in all keyed inftruments and books of 
theory that we have feen, the Minor or flat 3d is but three femi- 
tones, or half notes, above the bafe or given note, and the Ma- 
jor, or fharp 3d, four. We have not Dr. Beattie’s Effay at 
hand,, but hope that this refpectable writer has not thrown a 
doubt upon bis knowledge of mufic, by aflerting the contrary. 
In fupport of another difputable opinion, concerning the preva- 





* Richard Seury, an ancient Knight, who had accompanied 
Richard L. to Ireland, and was fent by that prince to ftudy the 
cultoms and manners of the four Irifh Kings who had fubmitted to 
him, informed Froiffart, that ‘‘ Quand ces Roys eftoyent afis @ la table, 
&D feruis du premitr mets, ils faifayent feoir deuant eux leurs MENE- 
STRIERS et leurs prochains varlets, et manger @ leur efcuelle,  boire 
@ leurs hanaps: © me difoyent que bel eftoit Pufage du pais, 
gu’en toutes chofes, referué le lid, ils eftoyent tous communs. Te leurs 
Souffri tout ce faire trois iours : {F (continues the hoary Knight) aw qua- 
triéme ie fei ordonner tables, 3 courrir cn la falle, ainfi comme il appar- 
tenoit : et fei les quatre Rois feoir a haute table, S les MENESTRIERS 
a une table, bien enfus d’eux, © les varlets d’autre part: dont 
par femblant ils furent tous courroucés: © regardoyent lun Pautre: & 
ne vouloyent manger: SF difoyent qu'on leur vouloit ofter leur bon ufage: 
auguel ils auoyent efté nourris. Te leur re/pondy, tout en fouriant, pour 
les appaifer, que leur eftat n’eftoit point honnefte, n’honnorable, a eftre 
ainfi comme au-deuant ils auoyent fait, &F qu'il le leur conuenoit laifer, S 
eux mettre al’ufage d’ Angleterre, car de ce faire i” efoye chargé: & me 
Paucit le Roy et fon Conferl baillé par ordennance. Quand ils ouirent ce, 
ils fouffrirent (pourtant que mis s’eftoyent en l’obeifance du Roy d’ Angle- 
verre) S perjéuerérent en celuy eftat affex doucement, tant que ie fi 
auecgues eux,” 
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ince of the Minor mode, or flat key, in the national mufic of 
Ireland, after the fubjection of that ifland, and ill ufage of the 
Bards and Harpers, by the Englifh, our Author tells us that ¢ the 

reat Orientalift, Sir W. Jones, felicitates the prefent age on 
the advantage we have over the Greeks in our, Minor fcale, which 
enables us to adapt our mufic fo admirably to fubjects of grief 
and affliction.’ Sir William Jones, fo well enabled to read the 
ancient Greek writers on mufic in the original, was the laft per- 
fon by whom we fhould have expected to be told that the Minor 
mode was unknown to the Greeks! Dr. Burney, who feems 
to have ftudied this matter with great diligence, and gives 
clafical authority for his opinions, fays, p. 50 of his Differtation 
on the Mufic of the Ancients, that §* it is very remarkable that all 
‘the ancient modes or keys were AZinor, which muft have given a 
melancholy caft to their melody in general ; and however ftrange 
this may appear, it is as certain as any point Concerning ancient 
mufic can be, that no provifion was made for a Major key in any 
of the ancient treatifes or fyftems that are come down to us.” 

It is impoffible for any one, not totally ignorant of the fubjec& 
of Mr. Walker’s book, to read many pages of it without dif- 
covering his knowledge of mufic to be as f{mall, as his credulity 
in Hibernian antiquities is great. 

Not only the Welth are obliged to the Irifh for their national 
melodies, but the Scots. ‘There is reafon to tremble for the 
French, Italians, and Germans, 

‘A comparifon having been made,’ fays Mr. W. p. 131, 
between feveral Irifh melodies and fome of the Highland airs, it 
was difcovered that they were conftructed on the fame principle; 
that is’—(aye, pray mind! you that have ftudied ancient mufic 
in Meibomius and Dr. Wallis) ‘ the wild Irifh and Highland 
airs are compofed in the chromatic, or rather the ancient digtonic, 
founded in an union of the feveral fpecies of the chromatic united 
in one fyftem.’—Can any thing be more clear and fatisfactory 
than this aflertion? 

That the Irifh Bards were at all times very troublefome to 
their Englifh governors, in fomenting fedition and rebellion by 
their patriotic fongs, feems indifputable ; but for this, while any 
hope remained of recovering their ancient freedom, and reftoring 
“ ae princes to their hereditary rights, who can blame 

em | 
— But long after any fuch hopes could rationally be formed, it 
to be feared that the character of Bard in Ireland was little 
letter than that of piper to the White Boys, and other favage and 
hwlefs ruffians, who infefted the country, to the great difmay of 
ill thofe whofe lives and property were at their mercy. The 
mild and gentle Spenfer, himfelf a Bard, fpeaks of them with a 
verity, at which his nature would have revolted, if they had 
merited 
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merited milder treatment. ‘* There is among the Irith,” fays he, 
*¢ a certain kind of people called Bardes, which are to them in. 
flead of poets, whofe profeflion is to fet forth the praifes or dif- 
praifes of men in their poems or rithmes ; the which are had in 
fo high regard and eftimation amongft them, that none dare dif. 
pleafe them, for fear to run into reproach thorough their offence, 
and to be made infamous in the mouths of all men. For their 
verfes are taken up with a general applaufe, and ufually fung at 
all feafts and meetings by certain other perfons, whofe proper 
function that is, who alfo receive for the fame, great rewards and 
reputation amongft them. Thefe lri/b Bardes are for the moft 
part fo far from inftru@ting young men in moral difcipline, that 
they themfelves do more deferve to be fharply difciplined: for 





they feldom ufe to choofe unto themfelves the doings of good ~ 


men for the arguments of their poems ; but whomfoever they 
find to be moft licentious of life, moft bold and lawlefs in his 
doings, moft dangerous and defperate in all parts of difobedience 
and rebellious difpofition ; him they fet up and glorifie in their 
rithmes, him they praife to the people, and to young men make 
an example to follow.”———Thus ** evil things being decked 
and attired with the gay attire of goodly words, may eafily de- 
ceive and carry away the affeCtion of a young mind that is not 
well ftayed, but defirous, by fome bold adventures, to make proof 
of himfelf, For being (as they all be) brought up idely, without 
awe of parents, without precepts of matters, and without fear of 
offence; not being directed, nor imployed in any courfe of life 
which may carry them to virtue; will eafily be drawn to follow 
fuch as any fhall fet before them: for a young mind cannot reft: 
if he be not ftill bufied in fome goodnefs, be will find himfelf 
fuch bufinefs, as fhall foon bufy all about him. In which, if 
he fhall find any to praife him; and to give him encouragement, 
as thofe Bardes and Rithmers do for little reward, or a fhare of a 
ftoln cow, then waxeth he moft infolent and half mad with the 
Jove of himfelf, and his own lewd deeds. And as for words to 
fet forth fuch lewdnefe, it is not hard for them to give a goodly 
and painted thew thereunto, borrowed even from the praifes 
which are proper to virtue itfelf: as of a moft notorious thief and 
wicked outlaw, which had lived all his lifetime of fpoils and rob- 
beries, one of their Bardes in his praife will fay, that he was hone 
of the idle milk-fops that was brought up by the firefide; but 
that moit of his days he fpent in arms and valiant enterprifes: 
that he did never eat his meat, before he had won it with his 
fword: that he lay not all night flugging in a cabin under his 
mantle; but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend 
their lives; and did light his candle at the flames of their houfes, 
to lead him in the darknefs: that the day was his night, and the 
night his day: that he loved not to be long wooing of wenches 
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to yield to him; but where he came, he took by force the fpoil 
of other men’s love, and left but lamentation to their lovers: 
that his mufic was not the Harp, nor lays of love, but the cries 
of people, and clafhing of armour: and finally, that he died, not 
bewailed of many, but made many wail when he died, that 
dearly bought his death. I have caufed divers of thefe poems 
to be tranflated unto me” (he concludes), ** that I might under. 
fand them: and furely they favoured of fweet wit and good in- 
vention; but fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry: 
yet were they fprinkled with fome pretty flowers of their natural 
device, which gave good grace and comelinefs unto them: the 
which it is great pity to fee fo abufed, to the gracing of wicked- 
nefs and vice, which with good ufage would ferve to adorn and 
* beautifie vertue.” View of the State of Ireland. 

Mr. W. defends the Bards of his country as well as he can, 
He has given both fides of the queftion—Extras from the fe- 
vere laws of Queen Elizabeth againft thefe Rymers, he endea~ 
vours to invalidate by the encomiaftic verfes of his friends in their 
defence. 

If our Author underftands French, he was very inattentive to 
the prefs when he allowed his compofitor, p. 12, not only to ac 
cent ba/ié continue, and to give us, p. 151, entré chants for entre 
chats, but to print Montfaucon always with a ¢ ceril, or ¢ a gueuée 
Mr. Tho. Warton and Mr. Hawkins are erroneoufly dubbed 
Doéiors, throughout the book, P. 153, we have likewife Maffer- 
Langers, for Minne Sanger. Comparéfon, for comparaifon; 
Forugt, for Fougt, p. 1643; and many other miftakes that fhould 
have {welled the Errata. 

The aflumption of the Harp in the arms of Ireland is an event 
of fuch importance to mufic, that we expected more fatisfaction 
from Mr, W. than we found. He tells us, p. 163, that accord- 
ing to Mr. O’Halloran, * the harp was aflumed in the arms of 
Ireland, by order of Henry II.’ And p. 11, Append. Mr. Led- 
wich as pofitively aflerts, that ‘It was Henry VIII. who, on 
being proclaimed King of Ireland, firft gave the Harp.” The 
form of the prefent Irifh Harp; its number of ftrings ; of what 
materials they are made, whether catgut or metallic; its fcales 
and whether the national Harpers play in parts, or only fingle 
melodies; are points not cleared up in the heterogeneous and 
indifcriminate compilations of our Author. 

ir, Ledwich, indeed, gives us a piece of curious information 
concerning the /tyle of the Jrifb mufic, Append. No. II. and boldly 
alierts that it was of the enharmonic genus. What pity it is, that 
fome of this exquifite mufic, fo * full of minute divifions, with 
every diefis marked,’ has not been preferved, with the method of 
executing it! We have examined the original text of Gi- 
faldus Cambrenfis, whence, the reader is to fuppofe, Mr. L, 
tranilated 
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tranflated the paflage, but find none of the Greek mufical terms 
of diatonic—enharmonic, and diefis, which feem throughout Mr, 
Walker’s book to be thrown about at random, as ornaments of 
ftyle, beautifully redundant, without the leaft attention to their 
meaning and import. 

We with the reverend and ingenious Author of the Letter on 
the Style of Irifo Mufic, had given us the expreffion of St. Auftin, 
which makes it fo evident, that the enharmonic genus was adopted 
and cultivated in the church about the end of the 4th century; or 
that he would have given us a {pecimen of this fubtil and difficult 
genus, which, according to Dr, Burney, ‘* was never known to 
the Romans, having been loft before they attempted the polite 
arts *.” But *it was not poffible,’ fays Mr. L. * for the Irifh 
to have any other mufic, but on the Greek model, the charaéter 
of which, as may be colleéted from St. Auftin and Cambrenfis, 
was enharmonic +.’ We with he had kindly faved us the trouble 
of collecting this evidence, which we defpair of accomplifhing 
without his affiftance. , 

Mr. Beauford’s learned E/ffay on the Poetical Accents of the Irifh, 
Append. No. II]. feems to want illuftration from ancient MSS, 
Indeed he has given an extract from one, but which, juft at the 
time it began to grow interefting—* like the ftory of the bear 
and fiddle,” &c, 

After this, ‘ to fwell the volume,’ we have an /talian Differta- 
tion on an antique bagpipe, which feems to have nothing to do 
with the Irifh Bards, but rather proves that neither the Scots 
nor the Irifh have a claim to the invention of that inftrument. 
Mr. W. would have done his country more honour, and his 
seaders more fervice, if he had accurately defcribed the improve- 
ments that have been made in this inftrument by the Irith bag- 
pipers, which enable them to play in tune, and in two parts, 
without the drone, as defcribed by his correfpondent Dr, Burney, 

The Memoirs of Cormac Common, a Story-teller, are cu- 
rious, and feem more fairly to belong to his fubjeét, as they de- 
Jineate the perfon and employment of an order of Bards, which 
long flourifhed in every part of Europe, but which is now al- 
moft extiné. 

We likewife read the life of the celebrated modern Irifh min- 
{trel, CAROLAN, though the anecdotes are of the goffipping kind, 
with eagernefs and pleafure. It is to Carolan that we owe not 
only the tune to the celebrated ballad of Bumpers, Squire ‘Fones, 
but the ground-work of the fong itfelf, of which he was likewife 
the author; but having been originally written in the Erfe lan- 
guage, it was afterwards imitated by Baron Dawfon in the ver- 
tion fo well known in England. Carolan, who was blind, com- 


———. 





* Hift. of Mufi, vol. i. p. 32. t Append. p. 24. 
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fed, as we have been informed by an Irith gentleman who 
knew him well, the popular airs which go under his name, upon 
the buttons of his coat, making them the reprefentatives of the 
lines and fpaces, as Stanley ufed to compofe upon a flate, with 
convex lines. r 

The tunes of ‘Carolan we regard as genuine reliques of the 
national melody of Ireland, uncorrupted by Italian refinements, 
or the mongrel tafte of England. ‘The plaintive tunes of Ire 
Jand have fo ftrong a refemblance to thofe of Scotland, that it 
would be extremely difficult for a ftranger to diftinguifh one from 
the other. The lively tunes of Ireland feem, however, fuperior 
to thofe of their Caledonian neighbours ; they excite a pleafanter 
and lefs ob{treperous kind of mirth. 

In the advertifement to an Effay on the Conftruction and Ca- 
pability of the Irifh Harp, Append. No. VIII. Mr. Walker’s 
friend, Mr. Beauford, afferts roundly, not only that he has been 
informed, ‘that Mr. Bruce’s whole account of the Theban 
harp, of which he gave a drawing to Dr. Burney, is a fiction ; 
but that, if it was a genuine delineation of a real inftrument, 
ftrings on fuch principles could not bear the leaft mufical rela- 
tion to each other, or produce founds in any mulical fyttem 
whatever.’ Though it has been doubted whether, without 
afupport for the arm of Mr, Bruce’s harp, which he feems to 
have forgotten, it could be poffibly made ftrong enough at the 
joint, to fupport the tenfion of the ftrings; yet we do not fee 
why the ftrings of an inftrument capable of a gradual increafe 
and decreafe in length, tenfion, and thicknefs, fhould not bear 
‘the leaft mufical relation to each other, or produce founds in any 
mufical fyftem whatever *.’? The prop to the arm, and élegance 
excepted, the form of the Theban harp is nearly that of the [rifh 
harp itfelf. But Mr. W. cuts this matter very fhort indeed, 
and boldly afferts, that * Mr. Beauford was rightly informed = 
Mr. Bruce’s harp (as well as the reft of his boafted collection of 
drawings) was the offspring of his warm imagination.’ Nothing 
can authorize fuch a pofitive aflertion as this, fuch a literary Jie 
direc?, but the confeffion, or fign manual of Mr. Bruce himfelf; 
one of which, for the fake of Mr. Walkex’s modefty and good 
breeding, we will hope was obtained, previoully to the drawing 
up of this advertifement. 


* If Mr. B. with all his parade of fcience, imagines that ma- 
thematical exaétnefs in the augmentation or diminution of the length 
of ftrings is neceflary to the formation of a {cale, he has attended but 
little to praétice. The violin, for example, has four {trings of equal 
Jength, but differing in tenfion and thicknefs, Which, without the 
afiitance of the finger, give an interval of an octave and major 6th 
between the fourth ftring and the firt. 

‘ We 
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We have tried to comprefs into meaning, probability, and 
practice, all that the two great mufical critics and antiquaries, 


Mefirs. Ledwich and Beauford, have told us in their differtations _ 


on the Irifh harp. ‘The former fays, * J think the Irith received 
this inftrument in the 4th and sth centuries.—Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis fpeaks of St. Patrick’s harp.—Nay, “he harp is mentioned 
by Ifo, in the gth century.—But whether tie harp was an imi- 
tation of the ancient lyre, or at what time it aflumed its prefent 
form or number of flrings, is not eafy to determine’—even by 
this determined critic. 

Mr. Beauford fays—‘ J cannot but think that the Irith harp 
had perhaps its origin in remote antiquity; but whence the 
ancient inhabitants received it, is entirely problematic. There is 
indeed fome probability that it is indigenous.—The Erfe affert 
that their harp had originally four ftrings. The old Welth 
harp had nine. The oldeft harp come down to us has 28 ftrings*. 
Thefe in procefs of time were increafed to 33.’ 

We come now to our Author’s collection of Seled Irifh Melo- 
dies, and muft own, that the firft five are fo rude and fimilar, 
that they afforded us little amufement. No. VI. is a plaintive 
and pleafing fragment; No. VII. Vill. and IX. bear fo much 
refemblance to Scots airs, that they would have been affigned 
to Caledonia if found in any other colleGtion. No. X. is a 
pleafing air, but of fo modern a caft, particularly at the clofes, 
that, inftead of appearing of Henry the VIII.’s time, it feems a 
tune of yefterday. No. XI. and XII. are of a wild and original 
caft ; but the modulation, flat 7th of the key, and rejeéted in- 
tervals, are all peculiar toScotland. The Plough tune, No. XIII. 
feems the moft charaéteriftic of the colleétion. What adventi- 
tious beauties thefe airs may receive from their union with poe- 
try, from vocal expreflion, and the native energy of the true 
Hibernian afpiration, we know not; but diveftedtof thefe, the 
fpecimens which Mr, W, has exhibited, convey na very favour- 
able idea of Irifh mufic: and it is to be feared, if he has not been 
unfortunate in his felection, that the national melody of our 
neighbouring ifland will not be adopted at the opera, fo foon as 
he thinks itought. Indeed the well-known Irifh tunes of Eileen 
na roon, Sheelan na guira, Gramma chree, and Ballin na mona, 
which our Author has omitted, feem to us more pleafing and 
characteriftic than thofe which he has adopted. 

On the whole, it feems as if the Irifh fhould abate in forme of 
their Milefian claims to the extreme high antiquity of their civil- 
ization, refinement, literature, fciences, and arts, with which 





* Twenty-eight ftrings, if the loweit found were double C, would 
allow a B flat in each o¢tave, as well as a B natural and a C inalt, to 
complete the 4th octave, 
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Colonel Vallancey and others are fattering them: as our late 
circum-navigators to the South Seas were obliged to lower their 
demands on our credulity, of nine feet for the fize of the Pata- 
onians; for after thefe giants had been vifited and meafured by 
other voyagers, they would have been very thankful to any one 





—_—-—-— 


Art. I. The Highlanders; a Poem. By the Rev. L. Booker. to. 
2s. 6d. Ruivingtons. 1787. 


HE Author of this performance is the ftrenuous advocate 
of a diftrefled people ; and he appears much more defirous 
of being diltinguifhed as fuch, than he is of any reputation 
which may accrue to him as a poet*. ‘To plead the caufe of 
the Highlanders is indeed to plead the caufe of humanity. Their 
fituation alone muft render them wretched, expofed as they are 
to the feverities of a bleak and intemperate fky: ftrangers to the 
comforts and conveniencies of life, and who, as the poet exprefles 
it, when {peaking of another peaple, are compelled to 
“© Force the churlifh foil for feanty bread.” 
Thefe are furely miferies; and when to thefe is added the op- 
prefion under which they labour, and which, as we gather 
from Mr. Knox’s ** View of the Britifh Empire,” is oceafioned 
by the ill-judged policy of the proprietors of thofe fterile regions, 
who not unfrequently raife their farms at the rate of 30 per cent. 
while the price of cattle (to the growing of which the farmer 
chiefly turns his attention) hath fearcely advanced one,—when 
this is confidered, we fay, there can be little wonder that thefe 
our * fellow Britons,’ as Mr. Booker humanely ftyles them— 
though, alas! they have nothing to boaft of but the name, 
fhould be ever ready to feek, on Jefs inhofpitable fhores, a fhelter 
from the ** pitilefs ftorm:” that they fhould gladly fly from the 
evils by which they are furrounded +. } 
The Poet defcribes the fuperlative wretchednefs of Caledonia’s 
children, in the following animated lines— 
‘ Where Caledonia’s weftern mountains rear 
Their lofty fummits, crown’d with lafting {now, 
There lives—fay rather, languifhes, 2 race, 
Whole bofoms (undebas’d by vice’s train) 


a 





—— 


* My. Booker clofes his Preface as follows—*‘ If this humble effort 
tend, but in the fmalleft degree, to awaken a fympathetic concern for 
the diftreffes of the virtuous people whofe name it bears, in the bo- 
foms of thofe who are able to remove them, every end and expetta- 
tion will be anfwered to Tue AuTuHor,’ 


| The rage for emigration was great among the Highlanders, 
during the late American war. 
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who would have allowed them fix feet and a " £2 
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Boaft each affe€tion that ennobles man. 
Yet are they doom’d to till a cheerlefs foil, 
Which fparely feels the fun’s enliv’ning ray, 
Too oft to fee their labour’s meed deftroy’d 
By dearth-producing ftorms. To thefe dire ills, 
To rigorous clime, and inaufpicious fkies, 

*\ Opprefion, baleful, with an hell-born foul, 

- wAdds wretchednefs more dire. Her {chedule bafe, 
(Where Mammon and Injultice are colleagu’d) 
With fupercilious air fhe wide unfurls, 

And thence confirms her arbitrary claim. 
Unheard plead Poverty, and honeft Truth: 
Expoftulating Reafon’s voice is loft, 

And delug’d fields upbraid and preach in vain.’ 


After inveighing with bitternefs againft the *inhuman’ praca . 


tice of imprefling (a practice, by the way, which as it is occa« 
fioned by war, fo it appears to us to follow the cau/e as regularly 
as any effec? which philofophy itfelf can produce), he proceeds to 


—— * paint the wife, of mate beseft, 

Seeking a cafual dole from door to door : 

One infant in her arms (on which the eye 
Paternal never beam’d) clings to her breatt 
But ill attir’d from cold and lawlefs gaze : 
Another, lodg’d unfeemly at her back, 
Mingles its plaintive forrows with the wind: 
While two, copartners of a priftine birth, 
(Prefling with blood-ftain’d feet the pointed ftones— 
Their lips all trembling and empurpled deep) 
Look up to meet a mother’s ftreaming eyes, 
And vainly ftrive to foothe her troubled foul. 

* With day’s extreme her toilfome wand’rings clofes 

When flow retiring with her orphan train 

To fome deferted cot, or dreary cave, 

She folds them fhiv’ring in her widow’d arms, 
Then finks, enfeebled, on the earth’s cold lap: 
Where long fhe fits a {pectacle of woe, 

Dealing the morfels charity beftow’d, 
Unconicious where to find to-morrow’s faré. 
‘Thus hies the bird (whofe mate, by bafé decoy, 
Is fever’d from her love) at dufky eve, 

To feed her callow brood, and watfte in grief 
The live-long night, nor wifh return of morn.’ 


Mr. Booker’s good intentions will be feen by the foregoing 
extraéts, He has evidently a kind and benevolent heart ;—and 
it may well be faid of benevolence, what has been fo finely ad- 
vanced of mercy, that particular and fhining attribute of Kings— 
ti is twice bleft: it blefleth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” 

Toward the clofe of the performance, Government is ear- 
neftly folicited to give affiftance to this unfortunate people, There 
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is, no doubt, an inclination to do fo; but the difficulty lies per- 
haps in determining on what kind of relief they ought to have :-— 
though it fhould be obferved, that the ingenious Author hints at 
the aid which might be extended to them, in the following pa- 
thetic exhortation to England’s fons, with which he concludes 
his poem : 
¢ Compaffion is your country’s attribute, 

A kind celeftial principle that beams 

In all her children’s eyes. And fhall thofe eyes, 

Whence flows a tear for every franger’s tale, 

(If fraught with genuine woe) with heedlefs gaze 

Behold a Siffer-kingdom’s wretchednefs ? 

‘ But, if Compa/fon, o’er ideal griefs, 

Be doom’d to weep at theatres alone, 

Let Interef roufe you to redrefs their wrongs ; 

Or foon that land * which Britifh armies ftrove, 

In vain, to teach allegiance, will poffefs 

Thofe Highland warriors, whofe immortal fires 

Wak’d Ojfian’s Mufe of fire.—O perfevere 

To fmooth the rigours of their haplefs ftate ! 

Relieve them from Oppreffion’s galling yoke: 

On all their coafts bid Commerce fhed its {miles : 

Through all their iflands Culture’s aid extend, 

To cheer their toils, and foften Nature’s frown. 

—Then, as the Stork fupports his aged Sire, 

Their grateful arms fhall, in th’ embattled field, 

Untarnifh’d fuccour old Britannia’s caufe ! 

Shall fpread her glory thro’ remoteft worlds, 

And fhare her triumphs to the end of time.’ 


* America. A: fh- 


Art. IL. 4 Tour through the Highlands of Scotland, and the Hebride 
Ifes, in MDCCLXXXVIL_ By John Knox. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Walter, &c. 1787. | 





HE great lofs of tranfmarine territory, which this country 
fuftained, a few years ago, was confidered, by the polli- 
ticians of the day, as pregnant with the ruin of ** Poor old Eng- 
land.” Under this gloomy impreffion (now pretty much erafed) 
it was, perhaps, that we firft began, in good earneft, though re- 
luétantly, to think of domeftic improvement. But, from what- 
ever caufe the inducement originally fprung, the general idea 
foon produced particular inquiry; in confequence of which, it 
has been difcovered, that there was ample room for new fettle- 
ments in parts of our own ifland, to which we have been greater 
flrangers than we were to the banks of the Ohio: and we are 
how aftonifhed to find that we have Banks at home, as prolific 
in fifh as thofe of Newfoundland! 
Rey. Dec. 1787. Hh We 
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We have lately, and repeatedly, been reminded of thefe ime. 
portant truths *; and are pleafed to find from Mr. Knox’s Tour, 
undertaken at the inftance of the Britifh Society for extending 
the Fitheries, that an attention is excited in the natives, who are 
making unaffilted efforts to profit by the fifth on their own coafts : 
and if Government would but ftimulate their endeavours by ju- 
dicious fupport [and never was fupport more wanted], the diftrefs 
of the natives, and the face of the country, though the foil and 
climate are fo unfavourable, would foon alter for the better:— 
induftry has often furmounted all difadvantages ! 

This is the fecond time that this fubject has engaged Mr. 
Knox’s attention; and not only that part of the country, of which 
he is a native, but the whole ifland, is under obligations to him, 
for his affiduity in exploring the riches of the northern coafts, 
and in pointing out what he deems the proper line of condu& to 
convert them to the public advantage. But we cannot help re- 
marking, that he is an unfteady eccentric writer ; and that, per- 
haps with a view to render his performances entertaining, he 
often diverts the attention of his readers from the fubjeét he evi- 
dently wifhes to imprefs upon their minds. This work, as well 
as that by Dr. Johnfon, is indeed given as a Tour; but this 
Tour was undertaken for a particular purpofe, viz. to fearch out 
proper eftablifhments for fifherics, fo as to improve the country 
by its natural advantages, Why then is he who fecks this know- 
ledge to have his attention arrefted, and bewildered, by long, 
Joofely written, defultory differtations on the ancient hiftory, 
poctry, buildings, &c. of the country, before he is allowed to 
come to the direct object of his inquiries? Why, again, is the 
volume to be extended by an Appendix, made up of mifcellaneous 
defcriptions of Staffa, St. Kilda, and Icolmkill, with other 
finall iflands, and a natural hiftory of fith, herrings in particular, 
from other writers, which have more of amufement than of any 
direct relation to his fubject in them? ‘The account of the efta- 
blifhment of the village of Lawrencekirk +, written by the 
founder, Lord Gardenftone, is indeed dire€tly in point, as fhew- 
ing how a thriving town actually was raifed ; but the recipe to 
make a perpetual yeaft, which precedes it, is direétly in the ma- 
gazine ftyle, and feems abruptly thruft into a work, not (furely) 
4o much calculated for Highland reading, as for perufal in the 
fouth. Yet all this may have been well intended ; as an Aue 
thor may, very naturally, and innocently, wifh to. put fomething 
into his book, fuitable to the different taftes of various readers. 





* By Mr. Knox, fee Rev. vol. Ixxi. p- 266; by Mr. Thdmas 
Gordon of Lifmore, fee Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 460; and by Dr. Andere 
fon, fee Rev. vol. Ixav. p. 258. 

f See Rev. vol. Ixtit, p. 145. 
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Mr. Knox, in defcribing the country, and the deftitute cir- 
cumftances of the fcattered natives, agrees with Dr. Anderfon, 
and Mr. Gordon, before referred to; as muft always be the cafe 
when writers adhere to faéts. No great hopes can be formed of 
agriculture there, in the firft inflance *, though it may in fome 
degree follow as a fecondary obje& ; contrary indeed tothe ufual 
courfe of improvements, in which agriculture generally takes the 
le:d. For our Author obferves, 

‘ The climate of the Highlands is peculiarly unfavourable to agri- 
culture. ‘The weft coaft, and the Hebride Iflands, are generally de- 
luged with rains in the harveft feafon. The glens and ftraths of the 
interior parts enjoy little fun, and before vegetation is brought to 
maturity, the weather breaks, the mountains pour down torrents of 
water upon the lower grounds, and heavy rains are fucceeded by fleet 
and fnow, which keep poffeflion of the heights till the April fun 
comes round, when the wretched farmer renews his fruitlefs toils of 
the field. 

‘ Under fuch a climate, the beft years are bad. Every third year, 
upon an average, is a year of famine; and it fometimes happens, as 
in 1782, that the potatoes are froft-bitten as early as October, before 
the growth has ceafed. In all thefe years of famine, as they are 
called, the people, inftead of being able to pay any rent, muit be 
fupplied by the laird, his fa€tor, or fome trader, with the actual means 
of exiftence, till the grounds yield better crops. 

‘ When one bad crop is fucceeded by another bad crop, as in the 
years 1782 and 3, the proprietor muft either purchafe grain from dif- 
tant parts to fupport his tenants, turn them out of doors, or fee them 
perifh by flow degrees, through want. 

‘ From thefe defeéts of climate, the people are ever in debt to the 
proprietors, or to the traders where they refide, and fometimes to 
both. Even in the comparatively fertile county of Caithnefs, the 
tenantry have not yet been able to pay for the grain, or meal, fur- 
nifhed them in thofe years, by the gentlemen whofe lands they oc- 
cupy. 1 have been informed from the beft authority, that the arrears 
upon one eftate in that county exceed four thoufand pounds. 

‘ Under thefe circumftances, it need be no matter of furprife, if 
gentlemen fhould embrace the tempting offers from fheep farmers. 
One man will occupy the land that ftarved fifty or more families; he 
gives a double or treble rent, and is punétual to the day of payment; 
confequently numbers of ejected poor people are continually on the 
wing for America. 

‘ To the plan of the Britith Society, and to that only, we are to 
lock for an effectual remedy againf this evil. 

‘ It propofes to lay the foundation of {mall market towms, where the 
people may fupply themfelves with grain, meal, falt, fithing materials, 
and other neceffaries: where they may fell the produce of the earth 
and the fea, for ready money, and at a fair price; and finally, where 


a 





* What does Mr. K. mean, when he fays, p. 249, that the county 
of Sutherland ‘is moftly compofed of mountains of rock and frata?” 
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all fuperfluous hands may find employment in fifhing, fpinning, and 
{mall branches of manufacture. 

* Confequently the tenantry, inftead of being a burden to the pro- 
prietors, will be able to give better rents, and to pay ina reafonable 
time, to the mutual! advantage of both parties ; and the extraordinary 
inducement to depopulation, by means of thee P farms, will ceafe. 

‘ This leads to the propofition with which I fet out, That 7# qwilf 
be good policy in the gentlemen of the Highlands, to treat with the 
Britith Society on the ‘moft liberal terms, otherwife their eftates mult 
remain in /fatu quo, OF be gradually defolated.’ 

After enumerating the various {pecies of fifh that {warm upon 


the coafts of the Weft Highlands and the Hebrides, Mr. Koox 
adds, 


‘ Such are the treafures which thefe northern feas afford, a fource 
of wealth unequalled on fouthern fhores, and which might ¢ give full 
employment to the inhabitants, in the various branches that relate 
to fifheries, of which the Dutch reckon thirty ; as fifhermen, coopers, 
curers of red herrings, fhip carpenters, block-makers, joiners, paint- 
ers, blackfmiths, hecklers, fpinners, net-makers, fail-cloth manu- 
f.fureri, fail-makers, rope-makers, tanners, faltmakers, coafters, 
bargemen, curriers, labourers, women, children, and ald people, 
who gut the herrings, and wath them at the fecond packing. 

Thus we find that the Highlands, befides fupplying home de- 
asee export fith, black cattle, horfes, fheep, timber, bark, lead, 
flate, and kelp ; towhich may be added fundry articles of le{s impart- 
ance, as fkins, feathers, oil. 

The aggregate amount of thefe exports is furely fufficient to pro- 
cure the neceflary articles of grain, and various utenfils iniron, fteel, 
timber, &c. wherewith to improve their lands, extend their fifheries, 
furnifh themfeives with decked veffels, and erect more comfortable 
dwellings. 

* Such are the fpecific wealth and the fpecific wants of the High- 
lands. But as the value of its natural produce, by fea and land, 1s 
almoft wholly abforbed by the great landholders, and by many of 
them {pent at Edinburgh, London, Bath, and elfewhere, as the people 
are thus left more or lefs at the mercy of ftewards and tackfmen, the 
natural refources of the country, inftead of a benefit become a ferious 
misfortune to many improveable diftris. ‘Thofe who, by their edu- 
cation and their knowledge of the world, might diffufe general in- 
duftry, and raife a colony of fubjeéts, ufeful to their King, to their 
country, and to themfelves, are the very perfons who glean thefe 
wilds of the laft thilling, and who render the people utterly unquali- 
fied for making any etfectual exertions in any cafe whatever.’ 

Opprefiion is oppreffion every where, but when it is exerted 
to aggravate mifery and diftrefs, it merits a much harfher epi- 
thet, and ought, lealt of ell, to be fuffered in any part of this 
iftand, or its dependencies. 

The advantage of fettling refident fifhermen, is evident from 
the following reprefentation : : 

‘The building 2s erected Fin (on the ifle of Tanera) are capacious, 


and in every re (pest well adapted ‘to the buiinefs of curing white ~ 
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red herrings. Mr. Morifon, by refiding in the vicinity of the fifhe- 
ries, takes the benefit of all feafons, and every appearance of herrings, 
of which he has the earlieft intelligence. 

‘ Thus, his local fituation gives him a manifeft advantage over the 
bufs fleet from the Clyde, who fet out upon an uncertainty where to 
find the fifth; and, after a voyage of two or three weeks, amidit the 
numerous iflands and rocks of the weilern fhores, arrive fometimes 
too early, and at other times too late. 

‘In this dilemma, they cruize from place to place; from one 
loch to another; and it often happens, that when they are upon 
their departure from a lake, the herrings are fteering direétly to- 
wards it. A great part of the feafon is thereby loft; the herrings 
pafs on towards Ireland; the buffes return to their ports half empty’, 
upon an average; the owners are difappointed, and the Weft India 
fhips proceed to fea without having procured the full amount of their 
cargoes. 

‘ The buffes clear out a fecond time with the greateft difpatch, and 
direét their courfe for the weit coaft of Ireland, upon the fame un- 
certainty ; while the natives on that coait, by means of their vicinity 
to, and ready inteliigence of the fhoals, are loading many veflels 
with full cargoes. ) 

‘ This accounts partly for the bad fuccefs of the bufs fifhery in 
Scotland, and ftrongly points out the neceffity of erecting villages 
upon the fifhing grounds; where men of fome property will be al- 
ways ready to embrace every opportunity that offers. It will alfo re- 
ftore a fhare of thefe fifheries to the natives, who, by certain rettric- 
tions in the fifhery laws, have been excluded from availing themfelves 
of their natural birth-right.’ 

Weighing the importance of the fubjec&t, we have, as well now 
as on former occafions, extracted freely as much as might contri- 
bute to extend a knowledge of the circumftances that recom- 
mend the cultivation of our home fihherics. But from that divi- 


fion of Mr. Knox’s work, which he chufes to diftinguifh as An 
Addre/s to the Public, it appears, that the preparatory ftep to any 
improvement of the Highlands, whatever plan may be adopted, 
ought to be, to conftruct roads, and to open communications be- 
tween different places. At prefent, we find, that ¢ through a confi- 
derable part of the year, the inhabitants of each refpective glen 


or valley may be contidered as prifoners, ftrongly guarded by 
impaflable mountains to one fide, by fwamps and furious torrents 


oa the other.” Nothing of confequence can be effected till thefe 


barriers are opened. A 
. 





Art. IV. Literary Amufements in Verfe and Profe. By Mr. Webb, 
Small $vo. 2s. fewed. Dodfley. 1787. 


R, Webb’s abilities, as a writer, are already well known 

from his Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, and fome 

other pieces. The prefent mifcellany bears the marks of corre& 
talte, and cultivated genius. It coniifts of An Imitation of the 
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F ourth Satire of Boileau ; Thoughts on Manners and Language ; 
an Effay on Party-writing, before publifhed, tn 1763; Stri@ures 


on Florus; and two or three {mall pieces in verfe, 


From the poetical part of this {mall volume, we fhall fele& the 


following beautiful lines : 
‘Jo Mira, on her Wedding-Day. 


¢ Affume, my Verfe, thy wonted art, 
While all in expeétation ttand, 
Canft thou not paint the willing heart 
That coyly gives the trembling hand? 
Canf thou rot fummo. from the fy 
Soft Venus and her milk-white Doves? 
Mark—in an eafy yoke they fly, 
An emblem of unfever’d loves. 
Now, Mira, art thou pale with fear; 
Look not, thou Sweetnefs, thus forlorn; 
She fmiles—and now fuch tints appear 
As fteal upon the filver morn. 
Quick, Hymen, to the temple lead ; 
Cupid, thy victory purfue: 
In blufhes rofe the confcious Maid ; 
Truft me, the’ll fet in blufhes too. 


Well may the Lover fondly gaze 

On thy bright cheek, and bloom of youth, 
Impatient of the calmer praife 

Of {weetnefs, innocence, and truth. 


Yet thefe fhall to thy lateft hour, 
Thefe only fhall, fecure thy blifs : 
When the pale lip hath loft its power, 

Thefe fhall give nectar to the kifs.’ 

In the profe Effays, we meet with fome judicious remarks on 
the natural progrefs, both of language and manners, from fim- 
plicity to elegance, and from elegance to exceflive refinement. 
Mr. Webb complains, and we think with reafon, of the banifh- 
ment of fimplicity from the prefent fafhionable mode of writing ; 
but we cannot entirely agree with him in his defign of fending 
us back to Hooker, as a model of fimple and genuine eloquence. 
The beginning of the prefent century, our Auguftan age, affords, 
we apprehend, much lefs exceptionable patterns of every excel- 


lence in writing, ?,, 





Arr. V. Inftitutes of Hydroftatics: illuftrated with Plates. To 
which is added, A Philofophical Effay on Air Balloons. 8vo. 
6s. fewed, Murray, &c. 1786, : 


HESE Inftitutes have, by accident, efcaped our notice; 

and we are forry that our duty to the Public will not pere 

mit us to make any atonement to the Author, for this delay, by 
giving our fanction to the work, 
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He complains that * knowledge, like commodities of traffic, 
has often been monopolifed, and confined to a few individuals, un- 
willing to communicate their knowledge to others.” The ate 
tempt to fet at large fo precious a commodity, and bring it into 

eneral circulation, is certainly very laudable; but he ought to 
have entered into the fociety of the learned monopolifts, and 
made himfelf properly acquainted with the nature of the particu- 
lar article he meant to deal in, before he offered to the Public a 
manufacture of his own. 

The work confifts of two parts; the firft containing the ge- 
neral principles or laws of hydroftatics ; the fecond, a colleétion 
of ‘experimental cafes in hydroftatics, for further inveftigating, 
explaining, and afcertaining, the wonderful weight, preflure, 
and elaftic force of the fluids of water, air, and mercury.’ It 
is obvious, from this title, that the Writer confounds hydrofatics 
and pneumatics together: he applies to water, and mercury, the 
compreffibility and elafticity which are the diftinétive charaQter- 
iftics of air and aeriform fluids ; and this fundamental error, not 
tomention others, runs through the whole of the performance, 
Thus (p. 16, & /eg.), as the atmofphere is more and more denfe 
from the top to the bottom, the lower parts being compre//ed into 
lefs bulk by the weight of all the parts above them, it is inferred, 
that the cafe muft be the fame in water; and hence, as clouds 
fwim in the atmofphere, at different heights, according to their 
fpecific gravities, he affirms that a ftone, or a mafs of lead, 
thrown into deep water, will, in like manner, remain fufpended 
at different depths between the top and the bottom ! 

He ftates (p. 23.) an experimental cafe, which, by thofe foe 
whofe inftruétion the work is defigned, may be though to coun- 
tenance this ftrange doctrine, and which may ferve as a {pecimen 
of his manner of reafoning: 

‘.Suppofe a barometer, having a mercurial cylinder of 29 inches 
under the preflure of the air, is let down within a cafk or veflel of 
water to the bottom of a fea 34 feet deep, and the cafk or veifel is 
[then] fhut or clofed, fo as not to admit the water within it to have 
any communication with the water without, the confequence will be, 
that the preffure of the water fo inclofed or imprifoned within will 
fuftain other 29 inches of mercury; and this wil] prove that there is 
as much preffure in one cafk full of water at the bottom of the fea as 
there is in the whole element of water without, or above, or on all 
fides of the cafk ; for an element of water of the moft {pacious extent, 
if it does not exceed 34 feet deep, can, by its preffure, fuftain no 
more than 29 inches of mercury; and if the cafk, with the barome- 
ter, and the water ijnclofed therein, are brought from the bottom into 
the open air, and there kept clofe fhut up, {till the water will resaim 
the Jame preffure, and will fuftain 2g inches of mercury.’ 

By retaining the preflure, after the preflure is withdrawn, he 
means, as appears from the context, that water, like air, poflefles 
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an elaftic force equivalent to the preflure ; but one would think 
it could require no great conjuration to difcover, that the mer. 
cury, in the circumftances above mentioned, is kept up merely 
by the water occupying the whole capacity of. the veflel, fo that 
there is no vacuity for the mercury to fall into: none of it could 
fall without difplacing an equal bulk of the water, and the water 
is fo confined that it cannot be difplaced. ‘Though the mercury 
were forced up 29 feet as well as 2g inches, if the tube be con- 
neéted at bottom with a clofe veficl quite full of water, it will 
be as effectually kept up, though the water has received no pre- 
vious preflure, as it would be at the bottom of the ocean. 

The Author obferves in his Preface, that ‘at the exhibitions 
of air-balloons, the bulk of mankind have appeared to be won- 
derfully ignorant ;—peop!e flocking by thoufands to fee the phe- 
nomenon of an air-balloon afcending and {wimming in the at- 
mofpheré, a fight or f{pectacle which, to the populace, mutt 
appear wonderful ;—but if the principles of Aydroflatics had been 
known, the afcending and fwimming of an air-balloon could not 
be confidered as a wonderful phenomenon.’ 

That a body really lighter than air fhould afcend and float in 
the air, is certainly not wonderful; but that a balloon, with its 
ponderous appurtenances, and one or more men in it, fhould, all 
together, de really lighter than common air, has appeared won- 
derful to thofe who were better fkilled in hydroftatics, and pneu- 
matics too, than this writer; nor does he, after all, even pre- 
tend to explain or underftand the myftery. He tells us, that the 
balloons are filled with ignited or igneous matter ;—that he does 
not apprehend they have any thing to do with ad¢/ual flame, be- 
caufe flame would confume them, and becaufe there can be no 
flame without a free accefs of air;—but that if a laceration or 
crevice fhould happen in the coat or cafe, flame might be the 
confequence, unlefs the igneous matter was compofed of ingre- 
dients to prevent flame ;—that there is a great variety of igneous 
bodies with which balloons may be filled, as f{pirit of wine, fpirit 
of vitriol, phofphorus, and many more, by which the air within 
the balloon may be ‘ignited and rendered inflammable ;—with 
other circumftances of the fame kind, which, to a philofopher 
unacquainted with the matter of fact, would render it not only 
wonderful, but incredible, 

This writer, whofe name we find to be Geo. Urquhart, ap- 
pears to us to be more converfant in law than in philofophy ; his 
ftyle being very remarkably embellifhed or embarrafled with the 
repetitions and reduplications appertaining and belonging vo the 
fcience or profeffion firft above named. ‘The effay on air-balloons 
is a curiofity in this way, and we fhall endeavour to entertain 
our readers with a fketch of it. It is introduced in the follow- 
ing terms ; : 

‘If 
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¢ [f air-balloons could be rendered fafe vehicles for carrying or 
conveying mankind through the air, from one place or country to 
another withed-for place or country, or from one kingdom, ftate, or 
nation, to another withed-for kingdom, ftate, or nation, it would 
verify, in fome fenfe, the faying of the immortal Horace, Calum 
ip/um petimus, not flultitia, as he added, but fafientia, as might jultly 
be added by modern mortals; and whether air-balloons are or are 
not, in the nature of things, likely to become or to be rendered ufe- 
ful to mankind, as fafe vehicles of conveyance from place to place, 
or more likely to be and remain vfelefs to mankind, as they have 
been, fo far as is known, from the beginning of time to this day, is 
the matter to be inquired into by this eflay.’ 

Proceeding regularly in this enquiry, he fir eflablifhés the 
faét, or the reality of air-balloons: ‘ That air-balloons (he fays) 
have lately been formed and conitructed, in France, in England, and 
in other countries, and have been made to alcend in the aumofphere 
to confiderable heights, to {wim there during feveral hours, and to 
move along and through the air to diftances egual to many miles, 
meafured on the earth, is not now to be controverted, and cannot 
be denied, after various accounts and relations have been given, and 
publifhed at different times, by men of veracity, in diferent coun- 
tries, of various trialsand excurfions made by them with air- balloons, 
and of the refults and effects of thofe trials and excurlions, related 
by the adventurers who made the experiment.’ 

He particularifes fome of thefe excurfions, and left it fhould he 
fufpected that a balloon can carry only oxe man, he adds, that 
‘in philofophy,. no doubt can be entertained, but what-a balloon, 
capable of taking up one man, may, by increafing its power of 
afcending and {wimming, be made capable of taking up two men, 
or three men, or even more. As to two men, no doubt can remain, 


becaufe Mr. Blanchard’s balloon carried Mr. Sheldon and him, with- 
out any difafter that has been heard of, as far as Sunbury. From 
thofe circumftances and confiderations, therefore, there is fufficient 
ground for crediting accounts from France, wherein were mentioned 
inftances of balloons there that afcended and {fwam with two, three, 
and even more perfons,’ 

This important point being fettled, Mr. U. mentions fome 
cafes in which the expectations of the Public were difappointed, 
and enumerates fome philofophical obfervations which the air- 
ballooners might have made if they had been fo difpofed. 
* And, fince nothing has been faid of thofe matters which might be 
of utility co fcience, it is natural to think that nothing more was in- 
tended by thofe balloon exhibitions than giving a fight or fpeétacle 
of admiration to the rich and poor, the learned and uniearned, the 
great and the little populace, for a {mall tribute, contributed and 
paid by them, in confideration of fo fublime a {pectacle.’ 

This, to be fure, is a ftrong prefumption againft the utility of 
air-balloons, but a much ftronger arifes from the nature of the 
igneous matter they are filled with, What this matter is, our 
Author does not pretend to know; * for thofe’ (he fays) * who 
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have been employed or concerned in filling the balloons of Mr. Ey. 
nardi, Mr. Blanchard, or other air-ballooners, feem to have made 
their igneous matter an arcanum, or fecret, to be kept to themfelves 
for to the Public they have difcovered or faid nothing about ir.’ : 

But he gives us a long detail (near a dozen pages) on the 
action of fire, and phlogifton, and igneous matter in general, 
from which the following conclufion is drawn: * All thefe 
being circumftances and fa¢ts in natural philofophy, relative to the 
elements of fire and air, and the effects of thofe elements upon or 
againft one another, in various cafes and conjunétures ; in or con- 
cerning which (and many more fuch there are) no philofopher has 
hitherto been able to difcover, fix, or fettle, any certain rule or rules 
for mankind’s knowing, judging, and invettigating all the true caufes 
of natural phenomena, or alb the true effects produced by their true 
caufes, in the cafes of fire and air acting upon one another, or the 
power that any given quantity of fire, or of igneous matter, can exert 
in operating upon or affecting the atmofphere, or any part of it; of 
the power that the atmofphere, or any part of it, can exert, either in 
oppofition to or in concurrence with fire, or igneous matter; nor has 
nor have any certain or known datum or data been ever given con- 
cerning the fame, for the ufe or benefit of mankind. The confe- 
quence, in conclufion, therefore, is, that air-balloons, depending 
wpon fo great a variety of intricate, precarious, inconftant, unequal, 
defultory, unknown, and unforefeen circumitances and viciffitudes, 
can never be rendered ufeful to mankind, as fafe vehicles of convey- 
ance from place to place.’ 

To all this fine reafoning it may be objected, that marine na« 
vigation was probably as unpromifing in its infancy as aerial 
navigation is now. The Author ftates this objection with his 
ufual verbofity, together with his anfwer, of which we can tran- 
{cribe only a part. ‘In regard’ (he fays) *to veflels of wood 
floating and qin « or fwimming, on the furface of the water, it was 
$mpoflible for mankind to live long, or for a confiderable time, in 
fociety, without obferving that wood, or a piece of wood, would {wim 
ou the furface of the waters, and could not be drowned or funk, with- 
out fome weight being laid upon or faftened to fuch wood, or pieces 
of wood ;—and thus, by degrees, veffels of wood, great and {mall, 
came to be conftructed and built, of fuch figure and fize, as were 
fitted and adapted for floating and fwimming on the feas and waters, 
with great weights and loads, and many perfons carried in them, and 
conveyed from place to place.—But what analogy can there be found, 
or fet up, or what comparifon, from the cafe of navigation, or of 
fhips or vellels {wimming on the feas or waters, to the cafe of air- 
balloons afcending on high, and {wimming in the atmofphere ? which 
being neither vifble, nor tangible, nor perceivable by the fenfes; 
and a medium, element, or fluid, in which no folid wocd, or piece 
of folic wood, ever floated, or ever wil! float in the air.’ 

‘ And, upon the whole, fince Mr. Boyle, Sir Ifaac Newton, or 
any other ot the great philofophers of England, France, Holland, 
Germany, or Italy, has not profefiedly mentioned any thing concern- 
ing air-balioons, nor recommended them to mankind as poffible to be 
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rendered ufeful vehicles of conveyance, there is great reafon to appre- 
hend, that no Montgolferian philofopher of the prefent age can ever 
render them ufeful vehicles of conveyance to mankind.’ 

The Appendix contains a particular account of fome aerial 


excurfions, with remarks on each; the fubftance of which re- 
marks is, where any accident on untoward circumftance hap- 
pened, that fuch eternally muff be the cafe; and wh-re accidents 
did not happen,—why then, they might have happened, and 
therefore no human art can make balloons to become ufeful or 
fafe vehicles of conveyance to mankind from place to place. 
Having now laid before our Readers the whole fubftance of 
this extraordinary eflay, we fhall, for once, join iffue with the 
Author, aad leave his performance * to float [if it can] by the 
tentia of its merit, or to fink by the pondus of its demerit.’ Po- 
tentia and pondas are two terms which he has introduced into hy- 
droftatics, analogous to power and weight in mechanics, ch 





Arr. VI. Sermons, by G. Gregory, F.A.S. Author of Effays 
Hiftorical and Moral, &c. ‘To which are prefixed, Thoughts on 
the Compofitioa and Delivery of aSermon. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 


Johnfon. 1787. 


N an age fo much diftinguifhed as the prefent, by a fpirit of 

improvement, it is reafonable to expect, that while other 
arts are making a rapid progrefs, the art of preaching, con- 
fantly exercifed by fo many,—for ** great is the company 
of the preachers”—fhould not remain in the defective ftate in 
which our anceftors left it. If this art were ftudied and practifed 
with the degree of attention which it deferves, there can be no 
doubt, that it might be made much more ufeful to fociety, than 
it has hitherto been. Several Jaudable efforts for this purpofe 
have been made by preachers of different orders; particularly, 
by fubftituting the interefting topics of practical morality in the 
room of fyftematical fpeculations, and a pginted application to 
prefent manners, inftead of trite and common-place declama- 
tion. Preaching, as it is at prefent managed by the more judi- 
cious of the clergy, is a manly addrefs to the underftanding, and 
to the heart, in favour of virtue, wherein, acknowledged truths 
(in Lord Bacon’s phrafe) are ** brought home to men’s bufinefs 
and bofoms.” Several very excellent {pecimens of this kind of 
preaching have, in our own time, been offered to the Public, and 
we are happy in being able to add to the refpectable catalogue, 
the volume now before us. 

Thefe difcourfes, though for the moft part on common topics, 
poilzfs a dezree of originality, both in thought and manner, - fuf- 
heient to render them inteiefting. They abound with good 
kcafey and ufetul refleions, judicioufly applied to the purpole of 

ieafunable 
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feafonable inftru&tion, They are written with that flrength of 
language, which is the natural effect of {trong conception, and 
are a pleafing fpecimen of that kind of manly eloquence, which 
compafles its end without any wafte of words. The reader may 
fometimes regret that the Author has not faid more on a fubje@ 
~—for the fermons are very fhort—but will feldom think that he 
has faid toa much, 

_ The following extraé&t from a difcourfe, in which the cha- 
racters of the Hypocrite and the Libertine are compared, will 
give our Readers a juft ideaof Mr. Gregory’s talents for animated 


addrefs. 

After pointing out the. refemblance between modern hypo» 
crites and the Pharaifaic fet among the Jews, he thus proceeds: 

‘ Approach now, you, who pride yourfelves, if I may fo fpeak, 
in the fincerity of your fin! You, who defpife diffimulation equally 
with—virtue. Now exult.—Now is your hour. You have {een re. 
ligion made the cloak of vice; you ‘have feen pretended fanétity 
fhield from punifhment—in this world. Proceed; tell us, * that 
piety is all an illufion;—that it is an inftrument in the hands of 
the crafty.”—‘* Happy for us,”’ (you will add,) ‘* this is not an 
age favourable to hypocrify.”—Indeed it is not; and yet perhaps 
we are no gainers by the boafted revolution. Here, then, end the 
triumph of the libertine.—For, tell me, you who reafon for your- 
felves, and are not carried along the ttream of popular prejudice: 
becaufe there is hypocrify, is there no fuch thing as real virtue? Be- 
caufe there are pictures, are there no originals? The hypocrite, in- 
deed, abufes virtue, by ufing its femblance to evil purpofes; but the 
libertine ftrikes at its very exiftence. The onc tacitly confefles its 
excellence, while he pretends to imitate it; the other difowns its at- 
tributes, and fpurns its authority. The one may indeed injurea 
few individuals; the other muft injure the Public, by fupporting 
principles, and by affording an example, which fap the very founda- 
. tions of all morality and good government. 

‘ But, are thefe characters fo totally diftin€t, that the libertine is 
on every occafion free from hypocrify ? When fome vile end is to be 
accomplifhed ; when {ome criminal paffion is to be gratified ; does he 
then fcruple to diflemble ? No:—he affects to defpife it, becaufe his 
general conduct is too flagrant to admit of hypocrify. He, who 
wears in common that difguife, muft be a petty finner, or he is pre- 
fently detected. But, when every art is exhaufted to fuppor: a tot- 
tering reputation, the laft refource of proflicacy is to intrench itfelf 
in an infolent effrontery, which fets at defiance God and man. Let 
us not miftake ; there is a nearer affinity between thefe two denomina- 
tions of finners than either of them is willing to acknowledge. The 
hypocrite is no other than a painted libertine ; and, when the var- 
nifh is wafhed away, he ftands revealed juft the fame falfe reafoner, 
the fame contemptible flave of appetite and paffion, as the audacious 
profligate, who affects to difdain the concealment of his vices. That 
there is little temptation to hypocrify, and little occafion for it at 
prefent, will not, I fear, prove to the honour of the prefent age; 


and yet there are not wanting perfons unimpeachable in their own 
conduct ; 
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tonduct ; but even thefe are deficient in that delicacy of virtue, which 
fhould mark the profeffors of a pure religion. The truth is, a falfe 
refinement has made hypocrites of us all, and hypocrites of the moft 
dangerous kind ; I mean, who impofe upon themfelves. We draw 
3 veil over our own eyes, to fave others the trouble of appearing in 
mafquerade. Language is perverted, and the innocent and the guilty 
are undiftinguifhed by proper appellations. Scepticifm and profane- 
nefs are called liberality of fentiment: diflipation and extravagance 
affume the titles of fafhion and refinement ; impudence and indelicacy 
thofe of modeft affurance, wit, and hamour. Deliberate murder is 
termed an act of honour; and the extreme of licentioufnefs is dig- 
nified by the very polite and fafhionable phrafe, carry. But, what 
is the true interpretation of this term, Ga1eTy ?—It is a perpetual 
round of drunkennefs and debauchery.—it is the infamy of gaming- 
houfes.—It is to blafpheme God, to injure human fociety. If we 
enquire into the deflruction of empires ; its caufe we fhall find to have 
been, in general, a tafte for this GareTy. If we look into the dif- 
race and ruin of families, GargeTy has effected it. "Gaiety has 
feduced unguarded innocence; Gai1eTy has committed murder; 
calETY has, on fome occafions, concluded its career by an end very 
unfuitable to the real import of the word, by fuicide.’ 

Of Mr. Gregory’s more cool didactic manner, as well as of 
his liberal turn.of thinking, the following paflage on Toleration 
may ferve as a fpecimen : 

« Till Almighty Wifdom fhall otherwife difpofe the affairs of this 
world, I fear there is as little probability that men fhould become 
uniform in their religious fentiments, as that they fhould all fpeak the 
fame language. But, if we differ not in effentials, if only fome doc- 
trine, obfcure in itfelf, and likely to remain fo, if fome petty cere- 
mony, fome unavailing rite, be the ground of diffent; how unbe- 
coming, how abfurd, to carry with us our religious opinions upon 
every occafion, as weapons with which to aflault each other? Let us 
rather addrefs the Deity each in bis oven language, nor any one of- 
ficioufly intrude upon the well-meant piety of his neighbour. | I fay 
well-meant, becaufe, though there may be hypocrites in every church, 
the better part (in number as well as in principle) really mean to 
ferve God, and do it in the beft manner they are capable. 

‘ But fuppofing, after all, that the difference is not in forms, but 
in eflentials ; fuppofing our brethren in the wrong, which is the way 
toreclaim them? By arms or by arguments? Ignorance in fact is 
generally the true parent of perfecution. Men will feldom be at 
the pains to inform themfelves of the principles of religion; and, 
when they have adopted a fet of opinions, without at all inveltigat- 

ing their nature or harmony, they perfuade themfelves it is their duty 
to force them on the reft of mankind: fo much eafier is it to wield 
the weapons of violence than thofe of truth and reafon. You cannot 
poflibly, however, awe men into belief; by cruelty and rancour you 
will rather confirm their prejudices, for they are naturally attached 
to thofe things that coit them deareft. Again, fuppofe the falfe re- 
ligion, which you attack in this manner, equally or more powerful in 
another part of the world, with how much greater advantage will fhe 
employ thofe weapons againit the truth, which you have conde: 
{cended 
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fcended to make ufe of in its favour? Is this religion intolerant, of 
a favage and perfecuting fpirit?—In what do you differ from thofe 
who profefs it, if you adopt its maxims? You may call yourfelf by 
what name you pleafe, but you are of the fame religion, if you a& 
upon the fame principles, 

¢ We fee, then, the nature and neceflity of Charity. She is the 
handmaid of philofophy and right reafon, and effential to both; fhe 
is the offspring of true religion, and infeparable from it. This dif. 
courfe, my brethren, is not meant to make you lefs zealous members 
of that form of found doGrine which you profefs: its defign is to make 
you real members of the communion of our Englith church, firm but 
moderate, charitable though fincere.’ 

On the fubje& of Prayer, our Author has the following re. 
marks in favour of a Liturgy, which well deferve the attention 
of thofe, who ftill retain the caput mortuum of extem porary 
prayer, after its volati/e /pirit, enthufiafm, has been long fince 
evaporated : FAOg 

« Prayer ferves to keep alive in our minds a proper fenfe of the 
exiftence of a God, and of his divine attributes. It warms the heart 
with his praifes, and animates the affections with the enthufiafm of 
virtue. It is of the utmoft importance to a religious life, frequently 
to meditate on ee conduct, and to infpe& the faithful record of 
our confcience; and this we are obliged to do, if we confefs our fins 
before God. The very hope of obtaining our petitions will naturally 
engage us to render ourfelves agreeable to the Difpenfer of every 
good and perfect gift, by a ftri€t conformity to his precepts, and by 
a pure and uniform practice of virtue. Befides this, there is fearcely 
a fingle prayer in our excellent Liturgy which is not replete with mo- 
ral inftruction*. The ufe and defign of a Liturgy has been can- 
vafied with much ardour, and with no lefs acrimony, by fome zeal- 
ous difputants of the laft century. But thofe, who plead againf 
forms of prayer, do not feem to recollect, that there is but one fet ef 
ideas, and that very limited, which may be addreffed to the Deity 
on general fubjeéts and in a public afflembly: and, to ring changes 
upon words only is of no advantage, and oan be little gratification 
to a rational perfon. It feems proper, alfo, that a congregation 
fhould have fome previous information of what nature the prayers 
are, in which they are expected to join. Every minifter of the Gof- 
pel is not of equal capacity, nor are all of difpofitions equally amiable 
and fedate. It muft be, to fay the leaft, a difagreeable thing to hear 





* « One of the moft common objections to a liturgy (though I think 
the fact may be very reafonably queftioned) is, that a compofition, to 
which the ears of the congregation are much accuftomed, is not fuf- 
ficiently interefting to keep alive the attention. ‘This, however, is, 
I think, amply counterbalanced by another circumftance, which is, 
that thefe prayers are generally impreffed upon the memory of the 
people; and, as every prayer contains fome precept or doctrine, mo- 
ral or religious, their underftandings are, by thefe means, furnifhed 
with a variety of ufeful ideas, which cannot fail to recur on different 
occafions in life.’ 
petitions 
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titions offered up to the Deity in our names, and in which we are 
fappofed to unite, which fhock our underftandings by their abfurdity 
or unfeafonablenefs. Leaft proper of all mutt be extempore prayer. 
When we prefume to addrefs the great Author of Nature, the ei/. 
wife God, every fyllable fhould be duly weighed, and the greateft 
caution ought certainly to be obferved. It is a refpect we owe to 
God, and it may prevent fome great indecorums, if not appearances 
of actual impiety.’ 

The Introductory Effay, on the Compofition and Delivery of 
a Sermon, rather contains mifcellaneous remarks, than a com- 
plete differtation on the fubjeét, method, and ftyle of Sermons. 
Many of thefe remarks, efpecially on the latter head, are gene- 
ral, belonging to literary excellence of every kind: they may, 
however, be of ufe to yeung writers ; and may poffibly lead the 
Author, or fome other experienced preacher, to a more full dif- 
cufion of the principles and rules of the art of preaching. Mr. 
Gregory exprefles a very juft contempt for that loofe and flimf 
kind of preaching, which immediately addrefles itfelf to the 
pafions, without laying a folid foundation in good fenfe, and 
found reafoning,—which produces emotion without convic- 
tion. 

© One of the moft common and the moft dangerous errors, how- 
ever, is the mock pathos. Many (I doubt not well-intentioned) per- 
fons conceive that they are to go tochurch for nothing but to weep; 
and the pitiful methods employed by fome preachers to excite their 
tears cannot fail to have a direct contrary effect with every rational 
perfon. I am fenfible that much will, in this cafe, depend upon the 
aing of afermon (as Dr. Warburton calls it). I could mention a 
popular preacher, who regularly weeps at a certain period of his dif- 
courfe, whether the fubject be pathetic or not. ‘The device generally 
fucceeds with that part of the audience (and that is a pretty confi- 
derable portion) who pay no attention to the matter, and regard only 
the gefticulation of the preacher. ‘This religious buffoonery, how- 
ever, muft neceflarily difguit every judicious hearer; and the cenfure 
of one perfon of fenfe is, in my opinion, but weakly counterbalanced 
by the overflowing {cale of vulgar popularity.’ 

In this cenfure of the mock pathos, Mr Gregory—-if we are to 
judge from his own practice—certainly does not mean to dif- 
Courage that manly kind of eloquence, which, through the un- 
derftanding, makes its way to the heart. 

On the whole, we fee fo much to approve, both in thefe 
Difcourfes, and in the Effay prefixed to them, that we do, with- 
out {cruple, recommend the former to the attention of our Read- 
ers in general, and beth to the careful perufal of the younger 


clergy, ¢e 
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Art. VII. Difcourfes on feveral Subje&s, preached at the Cathedral 
Church of Winchefter. ‘By James Webfter, B.D. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, in Cambridge. 8vo. 45. Boards. Davis. 1787, 


WHE fubjects of thefe Sermons are as follow: I. Examina- 


tion of the five Caufes to which the fudden Propagation of » 


Chriftianity is imputed by Mr. Gibbon. If. ix. 22, II, Rife, 
Progrefs, and Doctrines of Methodifm. Ezek, xiii, 3, 6. 
Ill. Obfcurity and Imperfection of religious Knowledge. Pf, 
Ixvii. 2. IV. V. Danger of Riches: Inconvenienccs of Poverty, 
Prov, xxx. 8. VI. Avarice. Job, xxxi. 24. VII. VIII. Vigi- 
lance. 1 Cor. xX. 12. IX. Inconfiftency between the Love of 
Pleafure and the Love of God. 2 Tim. ili. 4. X. Duty of Pa- 
sents. Prov. xxii, 6. XI. Duty of Children. Exod, xx, 12, 
XII. On the Manner of writing a Sermon. 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

The juft and general charater of thefe Difcourfes feems to be, 
that they are plain, fenfible, practical, and ufeful; yet not free 
from defects. If we allow, as we properly may, that Mr. Web- 
fter has, in the firft Sermon, with ingenuity and judgment, re- 
plied to the infinuations of Mr. Gibbon; we mutt at the fame 
time pafs fome cenfure on his language and expreffion: why 
fhould he, for inftance, even before he enters on the argument, 
peremptorily pronounce on the opinion of his antagonift, as the 
fimfy phantam of a aiftempered brain? or farther {peak of it, as no 
hard tafR,——to difcover at once both the weaknefs of his head, and the 
corruptions of his heart? “Truth needs not the aid of human paf- 
fions; and fuch expreflions as thofe which we have juft quoted, 
will rather tend to exafperate an antagonift, than difpofe him to 
receive conviction. 

The fecond Difcourfe, relative to A/cthodifm, may pleafe fome 
fuperficial readers ; we wifh it was {uch as would enable us tp 
fay that it confers any real honour on its Author. Certainly we 
are no encouragers of Afethodifm, although, we hope, we juftly 
value good men, of any and. every perfualion. We cannot, how- 
ever, but fmile, when this reverend preacher carries us back to 
the year'1§4i for its rife, informing us that it originated with 
Joba Calvin, and that it is founded in his do@rine of Predeftina- 
tion and Election. John Calvin was indeed a zealous. Reformer, 
‘but not, we apprehend, a Methodift; and furely Mr. W. mutt 
have known, that the particular points he mentions were debated 
in the Chriftian world, and ftedfaftly maintained by fome parts 
‘of it, long before Calvin made his appearance. Should we alfo 
advert to the Seventeenth Article ef the Church of England, we 
meet with fentiments there which bear a ftrong refemblance to 
thofe which Mr. Webfter rejects with fo much ardour, and which 
he tells us are the very ground-work of that party whom he attacks. 
What human art can do, has been done, to give the Article a 
different 
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different colour ; yet, according to the plain meaning of words, 
jt conveys ideas fimilar to thofe which Mr. Webfter charges ort 
che Methodifts. But it is farther to be confidered, that there is 
a large body in this kingdom, clafled under this denomination, 
who are confidered as Arminians, and whofe fentiments are there- 
fore very different. 

From fuch refleGtions it appears, that farther enquiry and de- 
liberation might have been advifable, before our Author ven- 
tured to commit this Sermon to public notice. To this we muft 
add, that a kind of di@tatorial manner, and fome air of fuperi- 
ority, in, which this party of Chriftians are here addrefled, does 
not feem the moft favourable, or likely to conciliate attention and 


regard. 
“The remaining Difcourfes in the volume, lay claim to the ac- 





" count given in the beginning of this Article, being well calcu- 


Jated to edify the reader. The title of the laft has a peculiarity, 
rhaps an oddity, in its appearance; but it is a judicious and 
an uleful difcourfe. 

At the end of the Sermons, we find the following Note: *‘ The 
Author begs leave to clofe this volume, with acknowledging, 
that in fome of the preceding Difcourfes, particularly in the third, 
the eleventh, and the twelfth, he has occafionally adopted, not 
only the fentiments, but the language of other writers.” Agree- 
ably to this note, we have remarked, in One or two places, the 
names of Balguy and Ogden. ee Me 





Art. VIII. Tavo Dialogues, containing a comparative View of the 
Lives, Characters, and Writings of Philip the late Earl of Chefter- 
field, and Dr. S. Johnfon. s8vo. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1787. 


R. Johnfon has been compared to an old lion, whom few 
ventured to attack. Magna fuit samam facies et non adeunda 
fenefius. Many, however, who would Have trembled to have 
aflaulced him while living, have muftered up refolution enough 
to treat him with a hearty kick after be was dead. Never was a 
poor carcafe more feverely mauled! Friends and foes have con- 
fpired in mangling his memory, in drawing his frailties from their 
dread abode, and in bringing him to an inquifition fo rigid, that 
were the Jike praéctifed in the courts of Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, no mortal could pafs into the Elyfian Fields. His fall has 
infpired both wit and dulnefs with the itch of writing ; and could 
every book which has Johnfon for its fubjeét, be colle&ted to- 
gether, placed upon his grave, and converted into marble, he 
would have the moft ponderous monument in Weftminfter Ab- 
bey.— Enough indeed has been {aid of him, but as he is a fafhion- 
able theme, writers will not yet have done with it. 
Rev. Dec. 1787, Li The 
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The Author of the Dialogues now before us, notwithftanding 
the length of the Johafonian proceffion, joins himfelf to it; not 
however, we apprehend, with a view to {welling his praife, but 
rather that he might blot out part of his epitaph, and pluck 
from his buft fome fprigs of that wreath of laurel with which his 
admirers have adorned it. His profefled aim is, to form a com. 
parative eftimate of the merits and defects of the late Ear! of 
Chefterfield and this moralift; but thefe appear to us to be not 
always dealt forth and weighed by even handed Fuftice. The 
partiality of the writer is apparent. While, therefore, we ex. 
prefs our approbation of the elegance and fpirit with which thefe 
Dia'ogues are written, we muft add, that we cannot fub{cribe to 
the fentiment which prevails in them, nor recommend them as 
containing fo fair and candid an appreciation of Dr. Johnfon’s 
learned character, 2s we could have withed. 

The matter to be difcufled is manayed by three fpeakers ;——a 
Colonel, who is the devoted admirer of Lord Chefterfield,—an 
Archdeacon, who is reprefented as an equally ardent admirer of 
Dr, Jobafon, and a Lady Carsline who helps on the dialogue, 
preferves order, and is made a kind of umpire between the dif- 
putants. “Tre Colonel is the folder, open, bold, and brave, but 
undertaking more than he can atchieve. “The Archdeacon is a 
lefs courageous advocate, defending the object of his declared 
idolatry, very unlike a fervent admirer; while the lady, not- 
withftanding her refpect for a black coat, feems for once to think 
that the red one has the beft of the argument. 

The Colonel will have it, that * dis favourite, the nobleman, 
was in truth, ** take him for all in all,” as good aman, as found a 
moralifi, and as eloquent a writer as the renowned philofopher ; and 
one would fuppofe that he had fully eftablifhed his pofition ; for 
in the fecond Dialogue he breaks forth into the following apo- 
ftrophe :-* O Cheflerfield,. I have read thee with the eyes of a father, 
anxious, not only for the temporal but eternal inter eft of bis children, 
and my heart tells me, that, in the fight of our great all-feeing Parent, 
the work for which thou art vilified on earth muft have more of merit 
than of fin !’—But allowing that it has more of merit than of fin, 
this by no means fets his favourite upon an equality with the 
author of the Rambler. As one anxious for the eternal intereft of bis 
children, itis furprifing thatthe Colonel fhouid be fo attached to 
Chefterfield, whofe Graces are no relations of the Chri/fian Graces, 
nor do his works teach us the way to heaven. 

So far from his being any where found to be an advocate for 
religion, and refembling Addifon, whom Mandevilie called a 
parjon in a tye wig, he does not even infift on virtue as a 
thing of eternal and immutable obligation, but only feems to 
plead for it fo far as it is conne&ed with and makes a _— 
good- 
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ood-breeding. How then can he be pronounced fo found a mo- 

ralift as Johnfon, the charaéteriftic feature of whofe writings Is 
a nervous morality, built on the trueft principles, and pointing to 
jmmortality ? The fentiment he is {aid (p. 8.) to have given, on 
being afked, what were the higheft pleafures of human life, does 
not imply a recommendation of vice, aad confequently is not on 
a par with the nobleman’s objectionable letter. An inceflant 
zeal for moral excellence was his ruling paffion, and no one 
ever wrote with a more fincere defire to infufe that zeal into 
others. In this refpeét he evidently bears the palm from the 
noble Ear}. 

As men, they both had their defe&ts, which it can be no plea- 
fure to us to draw forth and compare. To fay the truth, each 
moved in fo very different a fphere, that their Aves admit of no 
clofe comparifon, 

In eftimating their refpective merits, as writers and as critics, 
this objection does not hold. Here RANK has nothing to do. 
Their merit, as writers, muft be determined folely by the merit 
of their works, Thefe are before the Public, and every one is 


‘at full liberty to compare them. We can fubfcribe to what is 


faid in thefe Dialogues of the eafe and elegance of thofe of the 
Earl of Chefterficld, while we cannot but exprefs our furprife, 
that the Archdeacon, and Lady Caroline, fhould join with the 
Colonel in opinion concerning thofe of Johnfon, The Lady, in 
fumming up the character of the latter, defcribes him in a line 
from Pope, as a Being darkly wife; and the Archdeacon expreflcs 
his idolatry of him (/range idolatry!) in the following quotation 
(fomewhat altered) from Dr. Young, 

‘* His judgment juft, his fentence ever flrong, 

Becaufe he’s right, he’s ever in the wrong *.” 
Darkly wife, and ever in the wrong, are words not very applicable 
to this great writer. His works evince not only great depth of 
erudition, but the clearcft head, and the acuteft judgment; and, 
though not free from defeéts, and erroneous criticifms, are a 
moft valuable addition to Englith literature, and are deferving 
uf peculiar applaufe, as making fcience fubfervient to virtue. 


* Univerfal Paffion, Sat. vi. Me-y- 





Arr. IX. The Hiflory of the Union between England and Scotland, 
by Daniel De Foe: with an Appendix of Original Papers; and 
a copious Index. ato. 11. 7s. Boards. Scockdale. 1786. 


HE Editor of this valuable work has prefixed to it a Life 

of its Author; a man well known in the literary and po- 
litical world. Mr. De Foe was born about the year 1663, and 
died in3731. He pafied through a great variety of fortune, and met 
with d:ficulties and ill-treatment uot only from the party which 
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he oppofed, but alfo from that which he efpoufed. This, indeed, 
was really honourable to him: a fincere friend as he appears to 
have been to the caufe of liberty, civil and religious, he could 
not always concur in the meafures and principles of thofe who 
profefled at leaft to be profecuting the fame defigns By this 
means, like many other worthy perfons, he often fell under the 
cenfures of thofe with whom he appeared to be united. Several 
inftances of this kind are here enumerated; in his own words, 
We infert, as a teflimony in his favour, the following fhort paf- 
{age from his Appeal, in which, with independence and modefty, 
he difapproved of the intemperance (as he thought) adopted by 
Government, in 1714, contrary to the original purpofe of 
George I.: ‘* It is, and ever was, my opinion, that moderation is 
the only virtue by which the tranquillity of this nation can be pre- 
ferved ; and even the King himelf (I believe his Majefty will 
allow me. that freedom) can only be happy in the enjoyment of 
the crown, by a moderate adminiftration: if he fhould be ob- 
liged, contrary to his known difpofition, to join with intempe- 
rate councils, if he does not Jeflen his fecurity, 1 am perfuaded, 
it will Jeflen his fatisfaction. To attain the happy calm, is the 
confideration that fhould move us all ; and he would merit to be 
called the nation’s phyfician, who could prefcribe the fpecific for 
it: @conquefi of parties will never do it; a balance of parties may.” 
¢ —Such, adds the Editor, was the political teftament of De Foe ; 
which it had been happy for Britain, had it been as faithfully 
executed, as it was wilely made.’ 

De Foe was not only a writer, but alfo a great projedfor, in 
the reign of King Willizm, which he ftyles a projecting age. Se- 
veral of his fchemes are briefly mentioned, and whether they 
were ferioufly attended to or not, certain it is, we are informed, 
that ‘ when he ceafed to be a ofer (which he had once been), 
he was, without folicitation, appointed Accountant to the Com- 
miffioners for managing the duties on glafs.’ He is chiefly 
known as an author: his Robinfon Crufoe, which has pafled through 
feventeen editions, and been tranflated into other languages, will 
ftill preferve his memory: but his diftinguifhed fphere, or that 
to which he principally applied himfelf, appears to have been 
policy and trade. 

‘ It is no eafy tafk,’ fays the Editor, ‘ to afcertain the value 
or the titles of many of our Author’s writings, if we except 
thofe which he corrected himfelf and publifhed in his life-time. 
His poems, whether we regard propriety of fentiment, or fweet- 
nels of numbers, may, without much lofs of pleafure or profit, 
be refigned to thofe who, in imitation of Pope, poach in the 
fields of obfolete poetry for brilliant thoughts, felicities of phrafe, 
or for happy rhymes. De Foe’s ecclefia‘tical pamphiets may be 
relinquifhed to the perufal of thofe who delight in ecclefiaftical 
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olemics. But his tracts, political and commercial, the lovers 

of that liberty, which he ably defended, and the friends of 
that trade, which he liberally explained, muft wifh to fee refcued 
from oblivion, and republifhed without the contamination of 
matter, lefs engaging and inftru@tive. Dryden and his con- 
temporaries had brought dedications into difgrace by the ful- 
fomenefs of their flattery and the fervility of their ftyle, The 
dedications of the prefent day have abfurdly run into the con- 
trary extreme. But the writers, who are permitted to dedicate 
their works to royal patrons, ought to perufe De Foe’s dedi- 
catory epiftles to King William and Queen Anne, wherein they 
will find dignity of fentiment and delicacy of praife, conveyed 
in language, at once elegant and inftrudtive : his Dedications of 
The Hiftory of the Union of England and Scotland would alone 
juftify this remark.’ 

Befide the Dedications, this work of De Foe’s is introduced 
by an ample Preface relative to the French invafion of Scotland, 
in 1707, which, fays he, had it fucceeded, * bad fair for tearing 
up the very foundation of our conftitution,—and reftoring, not 
only tyranny and arbitrary government, but even Popery it- 
elf,’ 

The work itfelf confifts of, A general hiftory of Unions at- 
tempted in Britain—-A view of the ftate of affairs in each king- 
dom, prior to the treaty in Qlueen Anne’s reign—An account of 
this treaty as it was conducted in London-——A farther account 
of its procedure in Scotland—Minutes of the Parliament of 
Scotland, with obfervations thereon (which form a confiderable 
part of the volume)—Exact copy of the A& of Ratification of 
the treaty of Union, as it was pafled in the Parliament of Scot- 
land, with the Exemplification thereof from England, as it 
ftands recorded in Scotland, by order of the Parliament there : 
~—to all which is added, an Appendix, containing an account 
of tranfactions fubfequent to the Union, with a great variety 
of original papers relative to the fubject. 

The work appears, to us, to be not only of the inftrudtive, 
but even of the entertaining kind: the ftyle is different from 
that of the prefent time, but by no means unpleafant. To thofe 
readers who with for information concerning memorable events 
relative to their own country, this volume will, doubtlefs, be 
acceptable, as contributing both to their amufement and im- 
provement.—A large and very good Index is added.——The Jntro- 
duétion, by De Lolme, &c. has been publifhed feparately: See 
the PoriricaL clafs of our prefent month’s Catalogue. 
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Arr. X. The Tranfa&ions of the Society inftituted in London for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufaures, and Commerce. Vol. V. 8yo, 
48. Boards, Dodfley, &c. 1757. 


T gives us great pleafure to fee this truly patriotic Society 
praceeding, with fo much alacrity and fpirit, in the publica. 
tion of their valuable improvements and difcoveries, and in their 
unremitting attention to thofe ingenious arts, and uleful purfuits, 
from the fuccefsful culture of which, not only our own country, 
but mankind in general, receive the greateft and moft lafting be- 

nents. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Under this article we have only one Paper, wiz. A fuccefsful 
Method of preventing Stone Retorts from breaking ; or. ftopping them 
when cracked, during any chemical Operation, without lofing any of 
the contained Subjec?. By Tho. Willis. 

The lofles frequently fuftained by the cracking of veflels during 
a chemical operation, are of great confequence in many of our 
manufactories; the breaking of large crucibles, containing a 
quanuty of fluid metal, not only retards the work far a confi- 
cerable time, but is a great expence to the proprietor; and the 
dilcovery of a method to prevent fuch accidents muft be of con- 
fiderable importance to all perfons who are interefted in large and 
voluable works. 

Mr. Wiilis diffolves two ounces of Borax in a pint of boiling 
water, and adds to the folution as much flacked lime as will 
make it into a thin pafte, which, with a painter’s brufh, is {pred 
over the retort, and fuffered to dry. When the retort is to be 
ufed, it is again coated with a pafte made of linfeed-oil and 
flacked lime, well mixed, The retort is covered with this pafte 
all over, except that part of its neck which is to be inferted 
inco the neck of the receiver. ‘This method of preparing the re~ 
torts, Mr. Willis has found, by many years experience, to have 
been fuccefsful in preventing them from cracking, during: any 
operation, even in the ftrongeft heat. 

If at any time, during the operation, a retort fhould crack, 
Mr. Willis fpreads the vil-compolition thick on the part, and 
fprinkles fome powdered flacked lime on it, which immediately 
ftops the fiflure, aud prevents any of the contained matter from 
pervading ; it withftands even folid phofpho:us, which is well 
known to be a molt penerrating fubftance. The pafte may, 
eafily, and without danger, be applied when the retort is red hot. 
As this pifte never cracks with the moft intenfe heat, it makes 
an excellent lute; and it has this advantage over many others, 
thac ic does noc indurate fo as to endanger the breaking of the 
necks ‘of the veilcls, when they are to be feparated, Th 
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The Author of this article has long been known as an im- 
rover of operative chemiftry, and we are glad to find that he 
obliges the Public with his u/eful difcoveries. 


PoLITE ARTS. 


The firft Paper on this fubje& is, 4 Letter from Mifs Green- 
land, on the ancient Grecian Method of painting in Wax. As the 
account is fhort, we fhall give it to our Readers in the Author- 


efs’s own words: 

‘ Take an ounce of white wax, and the fame weight of gum maf- 
tick powdered. Put the wax in a glazed earthen veilel, over a flow 
fire, and when it is quite diffolved, ftrew in the mattick, a little ata 
time, until the whole quantity of gum is perfe€lly melted and incor- 
porated ; then throw the pafte into cold water, and when it is hard, 
take it out of the water, wipe it dry, and beat ic in one of Mr. 
Wedgewood’s mortars, obferving to pound it firft in a linen cloth, te 
abforb fome drops of water that will remain in the pafte, and would 
prevent the poffibility of reducing it to a powder, which muft be fq 
fine as to pafs through a thick gauze. It fhould be pounded in a 
cold place, and but a lirtle at atime, as, after long beating, the fric- 
tion will in a degree foften the wax and gum, and initead of their 
becoming a powder, they will return to patte. 

‘ Make fome ftrong gum-arabic water, and when you paint, take 
fome of the powder and fome colour, and mix them together with 
the gum water. Light colours require but a {mall quantity of the 
powder, but more of it muft be put in proportion to the body and 
darknefs of the colours; and to black there fhould be almoft as much 
powder as colour. 

* Having mixed the colours, and no more than can be ufed before 
they grow dry, paint with fair water, as is practifed in painting with 
water colours, a ground on the wood being firft painted of fome proper 
colour, prepared in the fame manner as is defcribed for the picture ; 
walnut-tree and oak are the forts of wood commonly made ufe of in 
Italy for this purpofe. The painting fhould be very highly finifhed, 
otherwife, when varnifhed, the tints will not appear united. 

‘ When the painting is quite dry, with rather a hard brofh, paff- 
ing it one way, varnifh it with white wax, which is put into an 
earthen veffel, and kept melted over a very flow fire till the picture is 
varnifhed, taking great care that the wax does not boil. Afterwards 
hold the piéture before the fire, near enough to melt the wax, but not 
make it run; and when the varnihh is entire!y cold and hard, rub it 
gently with a linen cloth. Should the varnifh blifter, warm the pic- 
ture again very flowly, and the bubbles will fubfide. When the pic- 
ture is dirty it need only be wafhed with cold water.’ 

Mifs Greenland has prefented to the Society fome pictures 
which the nad painted according to the foregoing direGions; and 
fhe has been rewarded by the premium of the Gold Pallet. 

The next Paper is on the important fubjeé&t of Education. 
The fcheme to which it relates, viz. The beltowing a Premium 


on fuch Mayiers as would teach not Jefs than Jour Scholars to’ 
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Speak * Latin in common converfation, correctly and fluently, we for. 
merly communicated to our Readers, when we reviewed the ear. 
lier volumes of thefe Tranfactions. 

On the rgth of December 1786, the Society beftowed a gold 
medal on the Matter of a fchool [Dr. James Egan, of Green. 
wich], and a fiver one on each of five pupils who ftood candi. 
dates for the proffered reward. On thefe we beftow our mite 
of praife, from the fuppofition that the examination of thefe young 
ftudents was performed by men of acknowledged learning, and 
particularly eminent as judges of correct Latinity. Such men 
we confefs are not to be frequently found ; but fuch there are, 
and we are perfuaded that their liberality of mind, joined with 
a defire of encouraging the purfuit of ancient literature, would 
induce them to accept with eagernefs any invitation to fuch a 
trial of youthful abilities. We are only told, however, that she 
Pupils were examined by the COMMITTEE. 

It is true, that many people, after feveral years unremitting 
ftudy, write Latin ;—and that many more read Latin. This we 
do not deny, but we muft affirm, that we have rarely, very rare- 
ly, met with any perfon who could /peak Latin in common con- 
werfation, correctly and fluently: in this we are convinced, from 
the Paper before us, that we have been unfortunate. Each of 
the candidates tranflated, feparately, a Paper, written for the pur- 
pofe, and anfwered, /atisfactorily, in Latin, fuch queftions as 
were afked. We with the/e queflions had been printed, and with 
them their anfwers, as it would have convinced the Public, and 
the Members of the Society who were not prefent at the exami- 
nation, that the Committee acted with propriety, in adjudging the 
rewards, 

Three months after this decifion, at the inftigation of the pu- 
pils, a letter was written by the AZa/er to the Secretary of the 
Society, to return their grateful] thanks for the honours which 
they had received. ‘This letter contains alfo the thanks of the 
Matter, who declares his gratitude to the Committee, for afford- 
ing the candidates an opportunity of difplaying their abilities, 
Dr. Egan defcribes the method, which he ufes in his fchool, 
of teaching his pupils to /peak and write Latin correétly and flu- 
ently, The whole of his plan does not meet our approbation ; 
but we fhall fufpend our animadverfions on it. We muft, bow- 
ever, remind the Society, that it feems to have interfered in 
matters foreign to its plan. Asa Society of Arts it is refpect- 
able,——and has been of much real fervice to the nation, by pro- 
moting and encouraging improvements in agriculture, manu- 
factures, &c. ; but Omnia non poffumus omnes; the Society in- 





* Writing Latin was alfo mentioned as a requifite for obtaining the 
premium. 
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fituted for the encouragement of /rts is not, nor cannot be 
expected to be, a Society for the encouragement of Literature. 

The next Paper gives us The Defcription of a Machine to teach 
Mafic to People deprived of Sight, and to enable them to preferve their 
Compofition, in the AG of compofing, without the Affiflance of a Copy- 
jf. By Mr. Griffith James Cheefe. 

This contrivance confifts in exprefling the written mufic, by 
pins, of various forms, ftuck in acufhion. The cufhion is ftuffed 
on a frame; and on the top of it, five ftrings of packthread are 
fewed, parallel to each other, the whole length of the cufhion ; 
thefe ftrings reprefent the lines which compofe the ftave; they 
are made of coarfe packthread; and_thofe which reprefent the 
Ledger, or occafional lines, drawn through the heads of the 
notes, where the mufic exceeds the compafs of the eftablithed 
ftave, are made of f{maller twine, and, like the other five, are ex- 
tended the whole length of the cufhion. To write harpfichord- 
mufic, the cufhion may be of any length, and about five or fix 
inches wide; the ftrings are fewed in the following order, be- 

inning from the bottom: firft, four {mall threads, which cor- 
refpond with the notes in the bafe of the inftrument /f, rr, cc, ee; 
next five large ones for the ftave, which correfpond with the 
notes in the inftrument g, 4, d, f, r; one fmall one, which re= 

refents the occafional line between the bafe and treble, or 
middle ¢; five large ones for the treble ftave, which make the 
notes ¢, g, b, d, f; three fmall ones, which reprefent the ledger 
lines when the mufic goes in alt; thefe provide for the notes a 
in alt, ¢ in alt, and ¢ in alt, in the {pace above which, next the 
edge of the cufhion, the f in alt is wrote when it is wanting, 
which completes the compafs of the inftrument. Mr, Cheefe 
then defcribes the fize and form of the cufhion for finging or 
playing on fingle inftruments, fuch as violins, &c, This cufhion 
is only half the width of the former; it has on it only one ftave, 
and that in the following order: two fmall lines at the bor- 
tom, five large ones in the middle, and three {mall ones at the 
top; it muft be obferved, that neither of the outfide lines fhould 
be fewed clofe to the edge of the cufhion, as notes may be fup- 

ofed to be both above and below. At each end of each cufhion 
are ftaples, fo that any number of cufhions may be combiaed to- 
gether by running a rod through the ftaples, 

The charaéters ufed to write on this machine are pins, fome 
with one, two, three, or more heads; others without heads, 
others with the heads flatted and flit, others with the heads bent 
in various forms, fo that each may reprefent a femibreve, minim, 
crotchet, quaver, &c. &c. with the ref{pective refts, and all the 
different charaCters that are requifite. 

We hope that the above defcription, which is the beft we 
gould give without the plates, will convey tg our Readers fome 
ad-quate 
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adequate idea of this ingenious contrivance, which will not only 

teach blind perfons mufic, but, by calling the charaéters, letters, 

a blind man may be enabled to write, and convey his fentiments 

to his friend, without the affiftance of a fecretary, or to read 

letters fent tohim. It is eafy alfo to apply this machine to 
arithmetic and algebra; and, with fome little alterations, to geo- 
metry. 

MECHANICS. 

Defcription of the Statical Hydraulic Engine, invented by the late 
Mr. William Weftgarth of Colecleugh. By J. Smeaton, F.R.S. 
This machine is conftructed on the principle that a longer co- 

Jumn of water will outweigh a fhorter. We with it were in our 

power to give our Readers a defcription of the curious invention 

here ufed by Mr. Weftgarth, but the complications of valves, 

&c. neceflary to produce the alternate librating motion of the 

pumps, cannot be explained without figures. 

In our excurfions in the north, about 15 years fince, we re- 
member to have feen one of thefe machines in the lead mines of 
the late Sir Walter Blackett, which worked well, and, at a very 
fmall expence, perfectly drained the mine. 


MANUFACTURES, 


In our Review, vol. Ixxv. p. 422, et eg. we gave a circum- 
ftantial account of the labours of Mifs Henrietta Rhodes, in her 
filk manufactory at Cann Hall, in Shropthire. By a Paper which 
is inferted in the volume before us, we are forry to find that fhe 
has experienced fome difappointments in the profecution of her 
ufeful {cheme; but fhe does not think herfelf totally unfortunate, 
fince thofe very difappointments may fupply the moft ufeful hints 
to others, and, bowever paradoxical it may appear, they are fo 
many new proofs of the pra€ticability of her plan. 

About the beginning of July 1786, Mifs Rhodes had feveral 
thoufand healthy worms, but, juft at the period of their begin- 
ning to (pio, a chilling north-eaft wind fet in, and the baneful 
effeéts of the uncommon cold were feverely fele by her little fa- 
mily. All thofe which were ready to (pin became of an icy cold- 
nels; they made fome feeble efforts to ejeé&t the thread, but in 
vain, for they fhrunk into the chryfalis ftate without being able 
to form the web which inclofes the cone. On examination, fhe 
found that the glutinous matter, which forms the filk, was become 
fo congealed by the cold, that it refembled a ftrong tendon, both 
in appearance and tenacity. Thoufands died daily, It was fuf- 
ficiently obvious that fires would remedy the evil; but the 
worms being fituated over a large range of warehoufes, rendered 
that expedient impracticable; and to remove fuch numbers into 
tne houfe was tmpoflible. They were, however, foon fufficiently 


reduced, fo that the removal of them was. eafily accomplifhed;- 
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gid with the help of conftant fires the worms recovered their 
pfual health, arrived at maturity, and purfued their induftrious 
occupations with alacrity. 

Hence it appears, that cold, though it impedes their growth, 
does not eflentially hurt the worms until they arrive at the ftate 
for {pinning ; and that then a certain degree of heat is requifite, 
to render the filk fufficiently fluid to be ejeCted with eafe. 

This difappointment, however, has not difcouraged the lady ; 
‘for I have refolved,’ fays fhe, * not to relinquith my defign till 
J have obtained the quantity of filk neceffury tor a drefs.’ p. 146, 
We heartily with her fuccefs. 

Though that was originally her fole motive in cultivating filk 
worms, yet fhe bas fufficiently eftablifhed the following fadls : 

‘ Firft, That the management of the filk worm is by no means 
dificult; the principal objection having been obviated, by the dif- 
covery that they may be fupported fo long a time * on an indigenous 
lant, which may. be procured in all fituations. 

¢ Secondly, That ourclimate fupplies a fufficient degree of warmth 
to bring the {ilk to the higheft degree of perfection, unlefs in very 
extraordinary feafons, which may be guarded againft by the conftruc- 


tion of fire-places. 
‘ Thirdly, That the profits, which arife from the manufacturing 


of filk, are immenfely advantageous ; one fourth part of the price of 
the filk being adjudged enough to defray the whole expences.’ 

The next article, on the fame fubject, is a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Swayne, of Puckle-church, near Briftol. This gentle- 
man objects to Mifs Rhodes’s method of fubftituting lettuce for 
mulberry leaves, as food for the worms. He thinks the extent of 
land neceflary for the growth of fuch a quantity of lettuces as 
would be fufficient for the confumption of any confiderable num- 
ber of worms, muft render every attempt to raife filk upon that 
plan ineffectual. He feems not rightly to comprehend Mifs 
Rhodes’s intentions ; fhe fubftitutes lettuce leaves at a time when 
mulberry leaves cannot be procured; and by bringing forward 
the worms to {pin at d:fferent times (or rather procuring a feries 
of (pinning periods), the filk harveft, if we may ufe the expreffion, 
may be protracted for a great length of time, and confequently 
the hurry and expence of reaping a large and fudden crop of filk 
is avoided. See this fully explained in our former account of 
Miis Rhodes’s method, in Rev. vol. Ixxv. p. 424, &c. 

Mr, Swayne thinks any fubfticute for the mulberry unneceflary, 
yet he fays, * As a farther direction to a refearch of this kind [: f 
finding a fubftitute for mulberry} the obfervation of botanifis 
may be adduced, that plants of the fame natural clafs and order 
have a near refemblance in their virtues and qualities. This 
clue would lead us only to a few plants of the native growth of 
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this ifland, which ftand in the fame degree of affinity to the muf- 
berry: and thefe are the nettle, the box-tree, the birch, and the 
alder.” This is a miftake: the box, the birch, and the alder 
are not of the fame natural order with mulberry. 

Admitting it as a fact that noother vegetable can ever be fub. 
flituted with advantage, as food for filk worms, Mr, Swayne 
fays, * that, before any attempt to breed them upon an extenfive 
plan can fucceed, it is abfolutely neceflary that the mulberry 
trees fhould become much more numerous than they are at pre- 
fent.’? He adds feveral ufeful directions for the fpeedy propaga- 
tion of thefe trees, and recommends to the Society to hold out 
proper encouragements for raifing them, either from feed, layers, 
or cuttings. 

The next article contains farther experiments confirming the 
great difficulty of preparing the Giant Hemp. See Rev. vol. ixxy, 

o 41 + 

; Under the title CoLonrEs and Trane, are two letters from 
Mr. Mylne, relative to a red earth, lately received from Jamaica, 
We are informed that it is © a kind of Puzzelana,’ and that it 
has been (we fuppofe from actual experiments) ‘ found to an- 
{wer extremely well as a fubftitute for Dutch Terras, or Puzzo- 
lana earth from Italy; they are all three,’ fays our Author, 
* volcanic fubftances, and have the fame peculiar qualities.’ As 
Naturalifts, we muft differ with Mr. Mylae in attributing pecu- 
Kiar qualities to volcanic fubftances: the lava thrown out by dif- 
ferent volcanos are extremely diffimilar, and perhaps have no 
other peculiar quality than that of having once been in a fluid 
fate. With refpect to the Dutch Terras, Mr. Mylne adds, that 
it © is a Tufa ftone ;’ he meant doubtlefs Tophus, which is by no 
means a volcanic fubftance, but a concretion, and is generally 
compounded of calcareous or argillaceous earth, . Whatever this 
red earth may be, if it is experimentally found to be a good fub- 
ftitute for the Italian Puzzolana, now ufed by our architects, 
another queftion remains to be folved, viz. Can it be afforded in 
England, at a cheaper rate than thofe fubftances for which it 
may be fubftituted ? Mr. Mylne fays, ‘ On enquiry into the 
means of bringing it into this country, I find the expence of 
carriage to the water-fide there, and freight to this country, will 
prevent the ufe of it here. I wifh it however to be made as pub- 
lic as poffible. It may be of ufe to the inhabitants of the Weft- 
India Iflands, and fome other of our Colonies.’ 

Of the * Papers in Agriculture,’ we thal] give an account in a 
future Review. 

The remainder of the volume contains an account of the re- 
wards adjudged by the Society—Prefents received—Premiums 
oftered=-Lifts of the Officers, Members, &c. &c. 

{Tobe continued. } Q- mn 
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Art. XI. Chemical Efays. By R. Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. Regis 
Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge *, Vol. V. 
rzmo. 45. fewed. Evans. 1787. 


N our review of the fourth volume of thefe Effays, we la- 
mented the lofs which chemiftry had fuffered by the confla- 

gration there recorded +; that lofs is, however, in fome fmall 
degree, recompenfed by the publication of this 5th volume, 
which contains feven Chemical Tradts, that have formerly ap- 
peared, in collections which are in few hands. 

The firf? is on the Sulphur Wells at Harrogate, and was pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society, © 
vol. Ixxvi.; for an account of which we refer our Readers to the 
Review for March laft, p. 187. 

II. Experiments and Obfervations on various Phenomena attend- 
ing the Solution of Salts; publifhed in vol. Ix. of the fame work, 
for an account of which, fee Monthly Review, vol. xlvi. p. 432. 

II. An Effay on the Subjedts of Chemifiry, and their general Di- 
vifion. 

This very curious Effay was written about twenty years ago s 
a few copies of it were printed in 1771, not for general publica 
tion, but for private diftribution among friends. ‘Though che- 
miftry is the principal fubject which the Author here treats, he 
takes an extenfive view of natural hiftory, and examines with 
uncommon judgment, the difcriminating charateriftics of minem 
rals, vegetables, and animals. His Lordfhip points out the diffi- 
culties which occur in moft of the writings of Naturalifts re- 
fpeting the diftinguifhing marks between animals and vegetables. 
He rejects, as infufficient, both figure and /pontaneous motion; and 
if perception be fubftituted in their ftead, it will be found to be a 
criterion that is in many refpects liable to exceptions. He 
produces many chemical, phyfical, and metaphyfical reafons, 
which feem to render the fuppofition not altogether indefenfible, 
that vegetables are endowed with the faculty of perception. We 
cannot lay before our Readers the whole of the Author’s inge- 
nious arguments to prove the perception of vegetables; and, 
being written with all the ftrictnefs of a mathematical demon- 
ftration, they admit not of abridgment: we can, therefore, only 
recommend, to inquifitive Naturalifts, to read the book,—from 
the perufal of which they will gain much real knowledge ; they 
will perceive the defects and advantages of feveral fyftems; and, 
at the fame time, they will admire the great ingenuity of the 
writer, 

That animals have perception, and are endowed with the 
powers of enjoyment, is not, we apprehend, difficult to prove ; 
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but whether vegetables have or have not thefe faculties, is one of 
the many queftions frequently occurring to the Naturalift, which 
it is pleafant to difcufs, but difficult to decide. The arguments 
in favour of the affirmative fide, which the Bifhop here ufes 

have, we muft acknowledge, convinced us, that plants are not 
altogether deftitute of perception, 

The queftion then recurs, What are the diftinguifhing marks 
between the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms? We thall 
anfwer in his Lordthip’s own words: 

‘ It appears probable, yet with reverence and confcious ignorance 
be it fpoken, that the One Eternal Incomprebenfible God hath efta- 
blifhed an uninterrupted concatenation in all his works, which he 
hath fubmitted to our view. Different individuals hath he mingled 
together into the fame /pecies ; different {pecies into the fame genus; 
different genera into the fame kingdom; and different kingdoms he 
hath diftinguifhed, perhaps, but by lines of divifion too minute for 
our obfervation. This ftrong analogy, by which men and minerals, 
and all intermediate exifte.ces, are bound together-in a common 
chain, and thence, it would feem, naturally fubjeted to a common 
fate, may appear humiliating to fuch as have been wont to enters 
tain high notions of the phyfical dignity of human nature; butit 
cannot offend nor difquiet thofe, who feel within themfelves facul- 
ties effential to the conititution of moral agency, and who from thence 
become capable at leait of retribution, of punifhment, or reward in 
another ftate. ; 

‘ In the number of our fenfes, and in the modifications of the in- 
telleétual faculties which fpring therefrom, we have a great refem- 
blance to many animals which inhabit this planet as well aswe. The 
genus to which man belongs includes a great many fubordinate 
Jfpecies ; or, to fpeak in a manner more conformable to nature, and 
more confonant to the account we have of its origin, the human 
fpecies, from the diverfities of climate and of food, from changes 
introduced by difeafe, and continued, perhaps, by propagation, and 
from other caufes which are unknown to us, hath been branched 
Out into a great many varieties: thefe, however, are as much dif- 
tinguifhed in fhape and intelleét from one another as they are from 
animals which have fprung from a different flock. Anatomifts, 
ewhether they confider the brain as aninftrumental, or an efficient caufe of 
intelligence, are agreed in acknowledging a great refembiance between 
the contents of the human cravium and thofe of quadrupeds; and Putius 
hath proved, contrary to the opinion embraced by P/iny, and commonly 
received, that we have not the medullary fubftance in a greater propor- 
tion than other animals. Nor are we characterized by a circumftance 
generally efleemed eflentially neceffary to the fupport of the human 
foctus, and exclufively appertaining to our fpecies: nations are men- 
tioned to whom it doth not belong, and whatever degree of credit 
may be given to that narration, it is certain that a great many fpecies 
of animais have been difcovered to which it doth. Notwithftanding 
this analogy, by which we are to be clafled with the reit of the ani- 
mals around us, yet hath it pleafed Him, who called forth from no- 
thing both us and them, and thankful we ovght to be for the pre- 
fercnace, 
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ference, to place us at the top of the fcale, to make us, as it were, 
the firft term of a feries, defcending indefinitely by imperceptible 
radations, to particularize that clafs of animals to which we be- 
con. by rendering it capable of forming a moral chara&er. This 
capability, it is true, is various according to the opportunities of, 
and capacities for receiving inftruction in different ipecies, and in 
different individuals of the fame fpecies: the Orang-outang of the 
woods of Java, the apron-bellied Caffre of the Cape, the woolly- 
headed Negro of Africa, the beardle{s favage of America, the dwarf- 
ith inhabitant of the Frigid Zone, the moon-eyed Albino, and the 
enlightened European, are as different from one another in this cir- 
cumftance as in outward form; yet wherever it exilts, even in the 
fmalleft degree, there arifeth a proportionable imputability of con- 
dua, a kind of title to the natural or covenanted good, a reafonable 
fabjection to the natural or pofitive evil, which God hath annexed 
as fanctions to the laws which he hath thought fit to prefcribe for the 
regulation of the moral conduét of mankind.’ 

IV. Remarks on the Effedts of the Cold in February 1771. Pubs 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for that year ; of which 
we have given a long account, in our Journal, vol. xlviii. p, 221. 

V. Account of an Experiment made with a Thermometer, whofe 
Bulb was painted back, and expofed to the direé? Rays of the Sun, 
Publifhed in the Tranfactions for 1773. See Review, vol. i, 

» 481. 

' VI. Plan of a Courfe of Chemical Leétures. Printed at Cam- 
bridge, 1771. This is a fyllabus of the Chemical Lectures 
which the Profeflor read at Cambridge: the re-pubdlifhing ie 
may, by fome people, be thought ufeleis ; but we are of a con- 
trary opinion, becaufe it points out the beft method of profe- 
cuting chemical ftudies. It muft be read and conlidered with 
reference to the time when it was written, 

VIL. Jnfitutiones Metallurgica. Printed at Cambridge, in 
1768. This tract, written in Latin, was intended as a text- 
book for that part of the Chemical Lectures which explained 
the properties of metallic fubftances, It confilts of propofitions, 
or aphorifms, the truth of which was to be demonftrated in the 
lectures, by experiments. 

This is the only traét in Latin, on the fubje& of chemiftry, 
which the Author has publifhed in thefe volumes. It is pure 
and elegant, due allowance being made for technical terms, 


_ and fcientific language. The perufal of it makes us the more 


regret the fate of feveral other Latin treatifes, wiz. De Acre com~ 
muni, fixo, inflammabile, &c. de Igne; de Aqua; de Terra cal 
caria, vitrefeibile, &c. which his Lordfhip {ays * formed a con= 
nected feries of all that was then icientifically known in 


chemiftry,’ 
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Arr. XII. Mary Quten of Scots vindicated. By John Whitakes; 
B.D. Author of the Hittory of Manchetter; and Retor of Ruan 
Lanyhorne, Cornwall. 8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Murray. 


O portion of modern hiftory has been involved in greater 
N obfcurity than that of Mary Queen of Scots; and to 
inveftigate the caufes of this circumftance, might prove, perhaps, 
a curious fpeculation. That opinions fhould have differed con- 
cerning the characteriftic peculiarities of this beautiful princefs, 
during her life, is not indeed furprifing. The minds of men 
were at that time fo much inflamed by religious enthufiafm, that 
each party was difpofed to view the individuals of an oppofite 
fect as wretches, devoid of principle, and prone to every kind of 


depravity and wickednefs; while all who profefled to believe in . 


the fame tenets with themfelves, were held up to the world, as 
poflefling every virtue which can ennoble or dignify mankind. 
Mary, who pofleffed a natural firmnefs of mind, that was not in- 
clined to waver long, undecided, on any occafion, was, in a 
particular manner, fteady in regard to her religious principles, 
Impreffed with the fulleft conviction of the reétitude of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, in which fhe had been educated, and un- 
confcious of any principle in her own breaft that fhould ever 
make her afhamed openly and candidly to avow her opinions, 
fhe, with a confcientious fincerity, difdained even to bend to the 
prevailing fpirit of the times, in her own dominions; or to 
adopt, from political confiderations, any of thofe deceitful arts 
which were fo much in fafhion with other princes, in that tur- 
bulent age. For thefe reafons, it was impoffible but fhe muft 
Have been held in deteftation by the great body of the — 
by whom her conduct was mifreprefented to the people; her 
lenity was attributed to infidious policy ; and every virtue was 
diftorted, till it appeared, at a diftance, to be its oppofite vice. 
She was then exhibited by the Calvinifts 2s a monfter of iniquity : 
—while, by the Catholics, fhe was held up as the model of all 
perfection. This was what might naturally be expected to take 
place at the time ; but that men fhould have continued almoft as 
much divided about the real character of this princefs for near 
two centuries, and long after thofe enthufiaftic fervours had fub- 
fided, feems to be wonderful indeed '—Such a ftriking peculiarity 
could only have been occafioned by fome great and fingular 
combination of circumftances, which every thinking mind will, 
now, naturally wifh to fee fully unveiled. 

’ To oblige the world with a diftin@ view of fome of the-dark 
tranfactions of that period, is the aim of the interefting work be- 
fore us ;—and juftice requires us to acknowledge, that if Mr. 
Whitaker has not been able to difplay every particular of thefe 
momentous tranfactions with the tull clearnefs of /egal and ju- 
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ridital proofs, yet he has thrown fuch a clear light on thofe in- 
cidents that have paffed in review before him, as not to leave, 
as we think, the fmalleft room for doubt in the mind of any 
attentive reader, with regard to the general judgment he ought 
to form of the caufes of that obfcurity which hath fo long held 
the world in fufpenfe, and of the facts that tend to develope 
the true characters of the different perfons who aéted a confpi- 
cuous part in the occurrences of thofe times. 

It is a faét well known, that the only hiftories of Mary’s 
reign which were /uffered to be publifhed in the vulgar language of 
the country, and permitted to circulate freely-among the people, 
were all written by the open and profelied enemies of that prin- 
cefs. Knox, frantic in the caufe of reformation, unfufpicious of 
guile among thofe who profefled themfelves to be the friends of 
the good caufe, became, unknown incecd to himfelf, the ready 
and powerful tool of an artful faction, who made ufe of his po- 
pular talents to {pread wide among the people all the flanders 
they chofe to invent, and to repreient facts, in his hiftory, in 
whatever light they wifhed them to appear. This hiftory, which at 
that time was fuppofed to be written with a degree of knowledge 
and fidelity, little fhort of infpiration, was read with a reveren- 
tial faith nearly equal to that with which the facred writings 
themfelves were honoured. ‘To doubt of any thing there re- 
corded, in fuch circumftances, would be accounted the blackeft 
perverfion of the human mind; and to attempt a refutation of 
the facts there afierted, would be viewed with horror. ‘The po- 
litical creed, in thofe fanatical times, was fo clofely conne&ted 
with the religious, that an opinion fo contrary to the general 
ftandard, would have been accounted the jin againft the Holy 
Ghof, which never can be forgiven. 

While thus the lower clafles of the people in Scotland had 
their minds confirmed in error, care was, at the fame time, taken 
to keep thofe of higher rank in Scotland and in England from 
attaining the truth. ‘The Deteé?ion of Mary by Buchanan, pa- 
tronized alike by Elizabeth and the regency of Scotland, was 
fpread through all the realm, and diftributed even to foreign 
princes by ambafladors. His Latin Hiftory was taught at fchools, 
and ftudied at univerfities. Thus favoured were the writings 
that were compofed for the purpofe of working the ruin of this un- 
fortunate prince{s; while thofe few that were calculated to unveil 
their errors, and to reprefent faéts in a true light, befide their 
general unpopularity on account of being written in favour of 
a Papif? (that tremendous word, in thofe times) were either fup- 
prefled by the arm of arbitrary power, remained unpublifhed, 
y were written in languages not underftood by the people. 

ifhop Lefly’s Vindication of Mary was not only foppreffed the 
Moment it was known to have been put tothe prefs, but he 
REV. Dec. 1787, Kk him(lf, 
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himfelf, though at the time clothed with the facred charaAer 
of an ambaflador, was thrown into prifon by Elizabeth, detained 
there very long, and with great difficulty was at laft fet free, 
He fled to the Netherlands, where he publifhed his book; but fo 
ftrictly were the avenues into this country guarded, fo dangerous 
was it even to think of viewing Queen Mary with any degree of 
favour, that fcarce a copy of it could be ever found in Britain, 
till it was, long after, reprinted by Anderfon, The continuator 
of Hollingfhed’s Hiftory was alfo conftrained to fupprefs a leaf in 
which he only infinuated a fingle word that tended to Jead to- 
ward the truth in a doubtful matter. Camden’s Annals, befide 
being written in Latin, were not printed for nearly half a cen- 
tury after they were written; and Crawford’s Memoirs were not 
publifhed til] about a hundred and fifty years after the anony- 
mous author was in the grave. Thefe were nearly all the ori- 
ginal writings in Mary’s favour; fo that thofe few fpeculative 
men who might have been difpoled to inveftigate the truth of 
fats, had it not in their power; and the public prejudice grew 
fo confirmed by a long and general acquiefcence in the truth of 
fuppofed fa&s, that few were found to doubt them. One hif- 
torian copi¢d another ; and it can no longer appear wonderful 
that in thefe circumftances it fhould become a difficult matter 
ever to detect error. But great is the force of truth; and, 
fooner or later, it muft finally prevail. A fmall number had 
ever entertained doubts concerning the general accounts given of 
this period of hiftory. Some, at length, began to examine into 
the nature of the evidence that was produced againft Mary. Ie 
was foon difcovered to be of a nature not only fufpicious, butin 
many particulars it was clearly proved to be falfe. Other par- 
ticulars afterward, on a clofer examination, appeaied to be 
equally ill-founded ; and the time feems to approach in which 
the impartial hiftorian will be enabled to delineate the important 
events of that difaftrous period with unqueftionable fidelity. 
Mr. Goodall, late Keeper of the Advocate’s Library in Edin- 
burgh, has the honour to have been the firft, in modern times, 
who dared publicly to ftand up in the cau(e of Mary, and to be- 
in the noble career in fearch of truth. From the office Mr. 
Goodall held, he had accefs to fome original documents and re- 
cords, which tended to expofe the falfehood of many of thofe 
tales that had been circulated to the prejudice of the Scottifh 
Queen. But he even went farther : by analyfing the very pieces 
that had been publifhed by her enemies, he, in many cafes, 
clearly demonftrated the falfity of their affertions, His work 
juftly merits the praife of ingenuity and acutenefs in a high de- 
gree, and has laid the foundation of all that hath fince been 
written on that fubje&t. But in a field fo wide, and fo involved 


in intricate mazes, it was not to be expected that a fir/? attempt 
fhould 
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fhould be fufficient to remove every difficulty. Hume difliked 


rhe drudgery of deep inveftigations into the dark records of 
antiquity, no lefs than he delinhted in placing thofe tacts he eafily 
met with in a trong point of view, if they. ‘Seseds ‘d with the ideas 
he had formed on ‘the fubjects of which he treated: obferving 
thefe difficuities, he found it better fuited the native indolence 
of his mind, rather to take the faéts as they were generally re- 
ceived by former hiftorians, than to fiftthe matter to the bottom ; 
and thus he chofe to exhibit Mary nearly in the fame black co- 
jours in which others had thought it proper.to delineate her. Ro- 
bertfon too, whofe aim was to write a popular book, and whofe 
mind feems to poflefs little of that intrepid firmnefs which dares, 
without hefitation, to break through the trammels of prepofleflion, 
and boldly to overleap every fence in fearch of truth, and, when 
once found, fteadily to adhere to it, in {pite of prejudice and 
clamour—this hiftorian, who wifhes not to ftem the torrent, but 
rather with a graceful eafe to glide alung the ftream, thought it 
moft conformable to his views, to exprefs a with that Mary fhould 
be found innocent; and to be forced at laft to abandon her 


. caufe, and to join with her calumniators in abufing her.—This 


queftionable procedure called forth the nervous and elegant pen 
of a Tytler, who, in a work that forms an epoch in the annals 
of llarildetty. followed the path that Goodall trod, but took a 
wider range, and laid open many of thofe iniquitous tranfactions 
that had till then been wrapt in impenetrable darknefs :—ftill, 
however, the bufinefs was impe:fe€tly performed. Stuart next un- 


' dertook the tafk; but Ais Hiftory of Mary, though bold in its 


outline, and nervous in the execution of parts, is greatly de- 
fective as a whole. ‘Though quick of perception, and ardent in 
refearch, he wanted the perfeverance to go over the whale with 
care; and imagination was fometimes called in to finifh the pic- 
ture, that had been begun with ftrict attention to the features 
of real life. Neither was his mind fo ttead:ly imbued with the 
love of truth, as to difregard all other confiderations when that 
flood in the way: he even in fome refpeéts imitated the man 
he moft detefted, though by that very imitation he effentially 
maimed his work. Stuart intended to write the life of Murray, 
the bafe brother of Mary, as Robertfon had proje&led to write 
the hiftory of America; and not to anticipate this work, he was 
forced to leave the hiftory of Mary, as Dr. Robertfon did that 
of Charles the Fifth, in its moft eflentia! parts, maimed and im- 
perfect. For what is the hiftory of Mary, without a full de- 
velopement of the artful character and, deep machinations of 
Murray? This fingular character has never yet been fully de- 
lineated, though fome of its ftiiking features have been flightly 
fketched : nor re we much regret that the tafk was not at- 
mpted before the appearance cf the valuable work that now 
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claims our attention. Thofe who fhall again venture on it wil] 
derive much afliftance from the materials here prepared to their 
hands ; fo that we may hope, that when it fhail be attempted, ic 
will be more completely done than it otherwife wou!'d have been; 
but to do it juftice, the hand of a ma//er ts required. 

Mr. Whitaker follows nearly the fame path that Goodall had 
marked out, and Tytler had {moothed before him ; but with an 
acutenefs of penetration, and » happy facility of recollection pe. 
culiar to the hiflorian ef Manchefter, he brings together thofe incj- 
dents that have any conn-Ction with ecch other, however widely 
they may have been originaliy disjoined ; and by collating dif. 
ferent accounts that have been given of the fame tranfaction, 
and contrafting thefe with many lefs and hitherto unobferved 
notices that tend to illuftrate the events, he throws fuch a ftrong 
light on the mott obtcure paflages, as leaves the ingenuous mind 
with fcarce a fhedow of doubt, even in thofe cafes where the 
moft artful men that ever, perhaps, aflociated together, were the 
moft fuccefsful in deliroying the true, and in fabricating falfe 
records of facts. We only regret that he has not chofen to takea 
wider fweep. It is but a fhort period of Mary’s life that he in- 
veftizates: the letters, and fonnets, faid to have been written by 
the Queen to Bothwell, and a few of the incidents relating to 
the death of Darnly, and Bothweil’s marriage, being the whole 
of what he has profefledly examined. Other leading events are 
only incidentally mentioned: even the trial of Bothwell is 
{carcely noticed. What he has here done is, indeed, fufficient 
to vindicate Mary from the foule/ afperfions with which fhe has 
been loaded, and to criminate, in the moft unequivocal manner, 
both her accufers and her judges. But, ftill, much is wanting 
to difplay the characters of the different actors in all their /efer 
traits, and to account in a true and fatisfactory manner for 
many events that happened prior to, and that fucceeded, the 
fhort period here inveftigated, 

Our refpeétable Author begins with an hiftorical account of 
the commifiion inftituted, firft at York, and afterwards at Weft- 
minfter, for enquiring into the grounds of the differences that 
fubfifted between Mary and her fubjects. In the courfe of, this 
inveftigation, Mr. Whitaker, the firft Englifhman, as he himfelf 


_obferves, who has engaged in the caufe of the Scottifh Queen, 
finds seafon to bring a verv heavy charge of duplicity, and 


fhamelefs partiality, againft Elizabeth and her minifters, in the 
whole of their conduct in this bufinefs, which muft load their 
memory with eternal infamy. This double-dealing has been, 
indeed, fufpected and alleged by others; but never, till now, 
were the proofs of the fact adduced with fuch clear and uncon- 
trovertibie evidence. In this part of the work, Mr, Whitaker 
clearly proves, by the conduct of Queen Elizabeth, during a 
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whole of this mock inveftigation, that fhe was herfclf perfeétly 
fenf ble of the futility of the charges brought againft the captive 
Queen ; and that E}:zabeth was no lefs folicitous than Murray 
himiclf, to prevent a detection of the bafe arts that had been em- 
ployed to give fome apparent grounds for the charge. Never, 
perhaps, Was the appe.rance of juftice fo balely proftituted, to 
nve jome colour of reality to the moft deteftable falfehoods. 

Oor intelligent Readers will recollect, that after Mary (al- 
lure) by the warm invitations and preffing intreaties of EL] za- 
beth, and confirmed by the ftrongeft affurances of prote€tion and 
friendly f{upoort) had taken the ill-advifed ftep of retiring into 
England from the perfecutions of her -rebe!lious fubjects, im- 
plored tae promifed aid to reinftate her on her throne, proffering 
at the fame time, if it was agreeable to El zabeth, to Jay before 
her fuch proofs of the criminality of thefe rebels, as fhould en- 
tirely convince her of the juftne(s of the caufe in which fhe had 
engaged, and the equity of thar protection which was requefted. 
This procedure was natural on the part of Mary; nor did fhe 
forefee how that could be produCtive of any harm to herfelf, But 
the crafty Elizabeth, who had takin her refolution the momen 
fhe beheld Mary in her power, and who was cafting about at this 
time for pretexts to accomplifh her aim, perceived at once the ufe 
that might be made of this offer, for the purpofe of procra/lina- 
tion, and therefore readily approved the meafure. ‘To give 
itan air of folemnity, commiffioners were appointed to receive 
the complaints of the captive Queen, and the rebels were at the 
fame time cited to appear at York, to hear and to anfwer the 
charges that fhould be produced aygainft them. But as the rebels 
in their turn alleged, that they had in their hands inconteftible 
proofs of the deepelt criminality of their Queen, which would 
be fufficient to authorife the violent meafures avainft her, into 
which they had been driven, Elizabeth immediately changed her 
ground ; and, under the pretext of vindicating the character of 
her dearly beloved fier from the fou] imputations that were caft 
upon her, ordered her commiffioners to urge the rebels to ex- 
hibit their charge againft their fovereign, that by thus having an 
opportunity fir/? to purge Mary from the imputation of guilt, fhe 
might, in due confiftency with the charafer of the innocent maiden 
Princefs, cordially join with her fifter Queen in inveftigating her 
grievances, and in fully reftoring her to that throne from which 
fhe had been fo cruelly driven. Nor did Mary then fee any 
caufe to object to this propofal. With that candid unfufpiciouf- 
nefs of temper, which fo ftrongly marks her character through all 
the viciffitudes of fortune, fhe not only did not {hun the propo- 
fal, but even accepted it with joy. Confcious of her innocence, 
and impatient for an opportunity to have the truth difplaved to 
the world, fhe objeSied to no forms that had the appearance of 
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quickly bringing about a clear difcuffion of the point in queftion, 
She urged the rebels to bring forward the charges they pre. 
tended to advance againft her, that fhe might have aa Opnor- 
tunity of fully refuting them. Elizabeth urged the fame, from 
very different motives. But fttli, under various pretexts, the 
revels long kept them back Atlenpth, however, being flrongly 
prefled, Murray did produce a parcel of letters which he averscd 
to be written and fubfcribed by the Queen, and fent by her to 
James Esri of Bothwell; with certain other papers tending to 
prove that fhe was privy to the murder of her hufband, Darnly; 
and that fhe had, even before his death, been living in a ftate of 
fhameless adultery with the faid Earl of Bothwell. ‘Thefe let. 
ters were (hen produced—but not publicly to the Commiffioners 
of Klizabeth as /uch—not in prefence of the Commuiflioners of 
Mary, who weve there waiting forthe production of theie charges, 
and avowedly ica y co refute them: they were only fhown to 
the Englith Commiflioners in private, not in their capacity of 
Commifficners, but merely as private individuals, for their own 
fatisfaction ; and by them extracts trom the letters were fent to 
Elizabeth. But Eitzabeth had, in the fame private manner, song 
before feen the letters theméeives. So guarded were the paitics 
on this occafion as to privecy, thet no intimation was given to 
Mary’s Commitiioners of this tranfachon. The papers were 
again returned to Murray: and as Elizabeth had by this time 
difcovered, that thefe her Commifficners were not ready to go all 
the length: fhe wifhed, fhe abruptly recalled their commiffion ; 
allowing Murray to return to Scotland, there to exercife the 
rights of fovereignty, while his Queen was {ti!] detained prifoner 
in England, 

As Elizabeth did not find it altogether fafe, in this ftage 
of the bufinefs, to appear openly flagitious, fome meafures were 
neceflary to be adopted as a temporary blind. Another fet of 
Comm: fioners were foon after appointed for the fame bufinels, 
and ordered to fit at Weftminfter. Before thefe Commiffioners, 
the pretended letters and papers were at laft produced, and by 
their order tranfcribed and collated in their prefence; and the 
originals returned immediately to Murray. No fooner was this 
known by the Commiffioners of Mary, than they demanded, in 
her name, that the originals might be fubmitted to their exa- 
mination, pledging themfelves to prove that they were falfe and 
forged. Elizabeth, though fhe was forced to own that the de- 
mand was reafonable, ftill refufed to comply with their requelt. 
So much, however, was even Elizabeth at a lofs for pretexts at 
one time, that fhe was forced to order Musray haftily to with- 
draw, and to carry the originals along with him. Now, at lait, 
Mary’s eyes began to be opened with refpe& to the intent of this 
procedure. She faw, that, inftead of bringing truth to Jight, as 
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fhe had fondly expeGted, thefe fham Commifficners only fat for 
the purpofe of concealing it, and of fpreading wider and wider 
thofe falfe calumnies under which fhe had alre ady fo much fuf- 
fered ; fhe faw it was in vain to expect to obtain a fight of the 
original papers; fhe even repeatedly urged, with all the earneft- 
ne(s poffible, that rhe copies only of theie pretended papers fhould 
be fhewn to her Commiffioners ; and that even from thefe copies 
only fhe would prove they were forged and fpurious. But fhe 
urged this requeft in vain; nor did either fhe, or any of her 
friends, ever obtain a fight of one of them. Though the crea- 
tures of Elizabeth, while they thus precluded the pofiibility of 
refuting thele calumnies, gave out that by declining to an{wer to 
the charges, thus publicly, as they had the impudence to allege, 
exhibited againft her, Mary virtually acknowledged herfelf guilty 
of the crimes imputed to her, having been unable to anfwer 
them: and hiftorians of name, even in our times, have not 
blufhed to repeat the fame difgraceful imputation. 

Mr, Whitaker, after elucidating the whole of this feandalous 
tranfaction with great perfpicuity, proceeds to confider the fa- 
mous letters themielves, of which the world has heard fo much, 
but whofe hiftory never before has been given in aclear and per- 
fpicuous manner. In treating this fubject, he proves, by indif- 
putable authorities, that no idea of thefe letters was entertained 
by Murray and his party for feveral months after the time that 
they were faid to be found by Morton—That the idea of them 
firft began to be entertained in the minds of the junto fome time 
about the month of Odtober or November (inftead of the 20th of 
June when they afterwards faid they were found)—That the 
plans of the rebels concerning thefe letters frequently varied 
from that period to the month of December » when they were 
firft produced before the Privy Council of Scotiand—That from 
the time when they were laid before the Privy Council, tll they 
were exhibited before the Parliament of Scotland (only a few 
weeks}, they had undergone a very material change—T hat other 
changes in them had taken place before they were privately 
thewn at York ; ; and that they underwent a yet more extraordi- 
nary metamorphofis before they were produced to the Commif- 
fioners at Weitminfter. It now appears, with a clearne(s of evi- 
dence which cannot be refuted— That when the firft idea of them 
was hatched, the murder of Darnly was intended to be brought 
home againit M sary in the fulleft glare of evidence—That they 
afterwards found it neceflary co fohen that circum(tance, and to 
enlarge more on the adultery—That this adultery was to be 
proved againft Mary, not only with refpect to Bothwell, but 
others alfo; and that by witnefles, as well as by the evidence of 
the letters themfelves. Thefe two laft circumftances, however, 
were afterwards rejected ; and finally, her criminal coirefpond- 
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ence with Bothwell was to be largely infifted on, and the mur. 
der of Darnly only obfcurely hinted at. The letters too, when 
firft produced, were both wy itten and fub/cribed with the Queen’s 
own hand; they were alfo dated, and addreffed to Bothwell, 
They were foon after fhown without any fubfcription atall, and 
were only wholly written with the Queen’s own hand. Jt was after- 
ward found expedient to curtail the addre/s to Bothwell, and the 
dates. And as thefe letters never were at all faid to have been 
fealed (the rebels never having been in pofleffion of the Queen’s 
fignet was the caufe of this extraordinary and perplexing cir- 
cumftance), fo that they, as they were exhibited to Elizabeth’s 
Commiffioners, were mere fcraps of paper, fub/{cribed by no- 
body,—addrefled to nobody, unfealed, and without date. With 
all thefe precautions to avoid a clear difcovery by well-known 
circumftances, the rebels did not ftill think themfelves perfe€ly 
fecure; and, after the conferences at York, they even ventured 
on another alteration of them, bolder, if poffible, than any of 
thofe hitherto noticed. ‘The letters, before this time, whatever 
other changes they had undergone, apped¥ed invariably to be 
written in the Scotch language, ‘he glaring impropriety, how- 
ever, of fending unfealed letters, containing matter of fuch deep 
criminality, by cafual bearers, and written in the language of the 
country, feems at lait to have ftruck Murray and his party ; they 
were therefore obliged again to remould them, and to exe 
hibit them before the Commiffione:s at Weftminfter, written 
in the French language ; yet the Scotch letters fhown at York 
were by them averred to be the originals, written wholly with 
the Queen’s own hand ;—and the French letters, produced by 
them at Weftminfler, were alfo in the fame manner averred to 
be the originals written with the Queen’s own hand. Elizabeth 
faw them both. Should our Readers believe it impofiible that 
effrontery could be carried to fuch a height, we cannot fay that 
their conjecture is unreafonable; but ftill thefe facts are proved, 
on the cleareft evidence. Elizabeth, like Murray, therefore, was 
determined Jy any means to accomplifh her purpofe. 

After having fuily proved the forgery of the letters, and ex- 
hibited them under all their changes and tranfmigrations (leve- 
ral of which, for the fake of brevity, we have been forced to 
omit), our Author naturally wifhes to difcover who was the 
grand operator in this kind of Jiterary Jegerdemain. Buchanan 
has been generally fufpeéted to have been the tool of the 
party; but Mr. Whitaker, for very cogent reafons, is con- 
vinced, that Lethington had the merit of being the operator, on 
this occafion, He does not however exclude Buchanan from his 
fhare in the plot. The /onnets that were produced along with 
the letters, and which were evidently written originally in 
French, appear to have been the produétion of Buchanan. Tohefe 
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fonnets, mani‘eftly compofed with an intention of corroborating 
the le.cer’, like moft things of the fame nature, dire@ly contradi& 
them in many refpects ; and thus di/cover the unfkilfulaefs of 
the fabricators of this double forgery. 

Befide the letters and fonnets, Murray produced with them, 
two papers, faid to be contrac?s between Mary and Both- 
well; one of them, an obligation from Mary only, by which 
fhe engages herfelf to accept of Bothwell for her hufband ; and 
the other, a mutual obligation between Mary and Bothwell, 
figned by them both. ‘Thefe were, no doubt, fabricated with 
the fame view as the cther papers, to afford {till ftronger proofs 
of the guilt of the Queen. But, like thefe alfo, they overftep 
the mosefty of nature, and by contradiéting well-known faés, 
and mentioning circumftances that could not have exifted at the 
time, clearly evince the forgery, and afford our ingenious Author 
an opportunity of vindicating Mary from the guilt of the moft 
imprudent action in her whole life. Mr, Whitaker clofes this 

art of his work with the following laconic fummary of the 
whole: ‘ We have feen the letters contradicting each other. We 
have feen the fonnets contradicting the letters, And we now fee 
the letters contradicted by the contracts. The three grand ele- 
ments of the forgery are thus in a perpetual ftate of hoftility be- 
tween themfelves ; each laying open the falfehood of the other, 


and all uniting to prove the forgery of all.’ 
[To be concluded in our next.] Aon oie 





Art. XIII. Hydraulic and Nautical Ob/ervations on the Currents in 
the Atlantic Oceah, forming an hypothetical ‘Theorem for Invetti- 
gation: addrefled to Navigators. By Governor Pownall, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. ‘To which are annexed fome Notes by Dr. Franklin. 
4to. 38. 6d. Sayer. 1787, 


HIS pamphlet, 7 contains a number of judicious ob- 
fervations, muit, if properly attended to, be ufeful to thofe 
who are employed in navigating the Aclantic Ocean. Gover 
nor Pownall, in the early part of his life, had occafion to make 
frequent voyages to and from America; and being of an ob- 
ferving and philofophic turn of mind, the phenomena of winds 
and currents could not fail of attracting his notice. Many of 
the remarks which he made on thefe occcfions, appear to have 
ben the refule of his own experience; and others were fug- 
gefted by the reports of fome intelligent American mafters of 
trading and fifhing veffels, who, underftanding the navigation 
of this ocean much better than the European mafters, made 
fhorter and better paflages over It. 
The principal obfervations relate to the Gulph fiream, as it is 


called, which runs between the Canary Iflands and the Gulf of 
fy lorida. 
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Florida. The wefterly winds between the Tropics protrude the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean in the fame dire@tion, and caufe a 
currerftt which runs conftantly from Eaft to Weft. Where this 
general current meets with lands, iflands, rocky ground, or 
jands, that divert its courfe; or where it runs through channels, 
which draw it into other dire€tions, the general effect muft par- 
take of the operation of thefe feveral caules. 

Thus the intratropical trade-winds caufe a conftant current to 
fet from the coaft of Africa to the Carribbee and Bahama Iflands, 
‘where the ob{tructions it meets with divert it from its regular 
courfe. It runs, however, down to the bottom of the Gulph of 
Mexico, and being there ob{tructed by the main Jand, the wa- 
ters are piled up, as the Governor exprefles it, to a very elevated 
Level. Thefe aggregated waters run off laterally along the coafts 
of Mexico, Louifiana, and Florida, and rounding the Sable point 
of Florida they ruth into the Guiph of thatname. They cannot 
run out of the Gulph of Mexico by the South, becaule the ge. 
neral current fetting in by Hifpaniola obftructs them. The 
general current fetting N. W. through the old Bahama channel 
meets that which comes N. E. rouac the point from the Gulph 
of Mexico; and thefe two (the lateral diverging pastial currents 
and fomewhat of a Jee-current excep'ed) fet, in one combined cur- 
rent, through the Gulph of Fiorida, and run along the coaft of 

‘North America, in a north-eafterly direction, to the Lat. 41° 
30°. Pafling the meridian of George’s Bank, its courfe is E.N.E. 
In the meridian of the Ifle of Savle its courfe is E.S.E. and 
S.E. by E. in which direétion it crofles the Atlantic, pafles be- 
tween the Canary and Cape Verd Iflinds, and reaches the Afri- 
can coaft between 20° and 27° North latitude. The breadth of 
the ftream varies in its courie ; when it comes out of the Gulph of 
Florida it is about eight leagues broad, and at its other extremity, 
on the coaft of Africa, irs breadth is about 140 or 150 leagues. 

It is from their acquaintance with this ftream, fays Dr. Frank- 
Jing that the Nantucket Captains of fhips generally make their 
voyages from Engiand to Bofton, in as {hort a time as others 
employ in going trom Bofton to England, viz. from 20 to 30 
‘days ; although it is well known that the pailage from America 
to Europe is at leaft one third dhorter than the paflage from Eu- 
sope to America. 

Dr. Franklin, in the Notes annexed to this performance 
(which contain the fubftance of his Paper on this fubjeé& in the 
American Philofophical Tranfactions: fee Rev. for June laf, 
p- 468.), obferves that a {ranger may ealily know when he is in 
this Gulph-ftream, by the warmth of the water; the warmth of 
the water which the ftream forms being much greater than the 
warmth of the water on each fide of it. And if the navigator !s 
bound to the weftward, he advifes him to crofs the ftieam, and 
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get out of it as foon as poffible; becaufe if he gets into it, he 
may be retarded at the rate of 60 or 70 miles a-day. The 
Nantucket whalers, fays he, are fo well acquainted with the 
courfe of this ftream, on the edges of which they fith,’ that if 
they do not find their game on one edge, they crofs the ftream 
and try the oppofite fide. 

Skilful navigators, who have acquired a knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which this Gulph-ftream reaches on the New England 
coaft, have learnt, in their voyages to New York or Pennfy!vania, 
to pafs the Banks of Newfoundland, in about 44 degrees N, lJati- 
tude, and to fail thence in a courfe between the northern edge of 
the ftream, as above defcribed, and the fhoals and banks of 
Sable Ifland, G-orge’s Bank, and Nantucket; by which they 
make better and quicker voyages from England to America. 
And there is great caufe to believe, from the reafoning laid 
down in this pamphlet, that if the currents in the higher lati- 
tudes of the north:rn parts of the Atlantic, and their courfe 
along the coafts of Greenland and the Efkimaux fhores, were 
properly oblerved, a much quicker paflage might be found, than 
is known at prefent. In a word, the whole performance is re- 
plete with ufeful hints, and merits the ferious attention of navi- 
gators in general, 

The work is accompanied by a neat map, which fhews the 
whole courle of the ftream, with its various deflections, through 


the A:ilantic Ocean. Th a 
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Arr. XIV. A Colle&ion of Statutes concerning the Incorporation, 
Trade, and Commerce of the Eaft India Company, and the Govern- 
ment of the Britifh Poffeffions in India, &c. &c. Folio. 11. 11s. 6d. 


‘The King’s Printers. 1786. 





R. Roffell, Solicitor to the Board of Commiffioners for 
the affairs of India, is the Editor of this very ufeful col- 
lection. The nature of his employment naturally fuggefted to 
him the thought that it was his ind:fpenfable duty to acquire the 
mott perfect knowledge of every branch of the laws by which the 
concerns of the Eaft India Company are conducted. With this 
laudable view, he diredted his particular attention to the Statutes 
at Large; in which vaft repofitory, he found a multitude of 
laws, concerning India, fcattered through that voluminous and 
increafing culleGlion. Some of thefe laws are placed at a great 
diftance trom others with which they are moft intimately con- 
nected, both in fenfe and matter. Many of them, e(pecially 
thofe of a later date, are either partial or total repeals, or ex- 
planations, qualifications, or enforcements of preceding laws, 
In chis tate of feparation and diforder, it was doubdtleis both 
tedious and difficult to comprehend the whole of the flatute law 
whereby 
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whereby the Company, their fervants, their territories, and their 
commerce, were governed. 

In order to leflen thefe inconveniencies, Mr. Ruffell made an 
Index of Reference to all. the laws concerning India; and, while 
he was engaged in that work, he faw the great advantage that 
would accrue to practifers, tothe Company, and to its fervants, 
from the collecting thefe laws together, and publifhing them, 
with fuch other papers as relate to the management and bufinefs 
of the Eaft India trade. 

The firft article in the volume is, A Lift of the Duties pay- 
able to the King, on all Goods imported fiom the Eaft Indies, 
China, and other parts within the limits of the exclufive trade, 
the Drawbacks allowed on exportation of prohibited goods to 
Africa, and a Lift of the Company’s Duties and other Charges 
on private trade. 

II. A Colleétion of Statutes relating to the Eaft India Com- 
pany. Thefe commence with 27 Hen. VIII. c. 4. and end with 
26 Geo. III. c. 26. 

III. A Table of the Dates and Titles of divers Aé&ts of Par- 
liament for impofing, rating, and fecuring the Payment of Du- 
ties on Merchandife imported from India, China, and Perfia, 
and for other purpofes collaterally affecting the trade and com- 
merce of the Eaft India Company. 

1V. A Copious InpeEx to the foregoing Articles ; wherein 
the matter is arranged alphabetically. It is needlefs to expatiate 
‘on the utility of this part of the publication. 

V. The By-laws, Conftitutions, Rules, and Orders, for the 
good government of the Company. 

VI. An Abridgment of the Charters of Incorporation, and 
other important Grants. 

From the foregoing account of the contents of this valuable 
compilement, there can be no doubt of its obtaining from the 
Public a welcome reception. The two laft articles are of great 
Importance, as they contain feveral papers which were hereto- 
fore known only to the fervants of the Company. ‘They are 
now, however, rendered acceflible to every one who wifhes to 
confult them. 

In a word, we think that Mr. Ruffell hath, by this publica- 
tion, rendered very material fervice to the Eaft India Company, 
and to all others, Domeftic or Oriental, who are, or may be, con- 
cerned in any affairs relative to the bufinefs, office, trade, or 
other connections refpecting that great commercial body. To 
members of the legiflature, and to gentlemen of the long-robe, 
the book will be efpecially ufeful; but, to them, any recom- 
mendation from us muft be deemed fuperfluous. 
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Art. XV. Poems, on various Subje&s, by Ann Yearfley, a Milk. 
woman of Clifton, near wriftol; deing ber fecond Work. to. 5S. 
fewed. Robinfons. 1787. 


«© CNUCCESS makes people vain.” This, by many, is con- 
fidered as a perfect axiom ;‘ and were we to judge from 

the conduct of mankind in general, it muft be admitted as a 
tinciple fufficiently evident and clear. In the perfon of Mrs, 
Yearfley, the Milkwoman of Briftol, however, we cannot agree 


to receive it as fuch. The encouragement fhe met with in the 


ublication of her former volume, might well have awakened 


fome {parks of vanity in her breaft: nay, her fituation in life: 


confidered, it might even have blown them into aflame. But 
we ftill obferve in Ladfilla that modefty and decent humility 
which fo particularly marked her character on her firft emerging 
from obfcurity; and which, when combined with real genius, 
never fajl to charm. 

An ancient philofopher has faid, ** A man fhould, above all 
things, have a proper refpect for himfelf.” ‘This he pointed out 
as a maxim ftrongly to be imprinted on the mind: to be remem- 
bered in every fituation, in every condition of life. It was in- 
tended to hinder us from falling into that fervility, that bafe and 
abject behaviour, which is too frequently feen in the unfortunate 
and diftrefled ;—to aroufe us to a fenfe of injury ;—and ftill fur- 
ther to enable us to bear up, with becoming refolution, under 
the feveral misfortunes which are incident and common to hu- 
manity. 

We will venture to fay that Mrs, Yearfley has never met with 
_ the fentiment in queftion. But there was no occafion for pre- 

cept—the felt the force of the maxim in her bofom—the poflefied 
it intuitively. In a word, fhe is fenfible of her own importance 
as a reafonable being: of which, the following circumftance is 
a fufficient proof.—A charge has been brought againft Mrs. 
Yearfley of ingratitude, She fays it is wholly unfounded; and 
this fhe endeavours to prove in a narrative prefixed to the pre- 
fent volume. We mean not to enter into the merits of the cafe; 
but will only obferve, that fhe defends herfelf. with courage, but 
at the fame time with moderation; with a temper, in fhort, 
which would do honour to any caufe. There is no retort, no 
recrimination whatever. It is fimply a juftification of, or apo- 
logy for, her condud. 

We have fpoken particularly of the merits of Mrs. Yearfley’s 
poetry, in our Review for September 1785. In the colletion 
now before us, we difcover the fame originality of thought and 
expreflion, the fame boldnefs and grandeur in the imagery, 
which fo cminently diftinguifh her former productions. Milton 


and Young are evidently her models: but fhe is not unfre- 
quently 
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quently obfeure. Her mind appears to be bewildéred, Toft ia 
the immenfity of its own conceptions ;—and thus, perhaps 
will it ever be with thofe whofe adventurous fong ** foars with 
no middle flight,” and which greatly daring would wing the 


foul to 

—*‘ Deity,—where worlds of glory thine *.? 
-.Qur Readers, we believe, will thank us for tranfcribing the 
following beautiful poems—addrefled to Sen/ibility,—and to In- 
difference. ‘They form an admirable contraft; and mark the 
temper and difpofition of the foul at different feafons, or as it 
may be affected by cafual and adventitious circumftances ; 


Jo SENSIBILITY. 


*Oh! Sensisitity! thou bufy nurfe 
Of Jnj’ries once receiv’d, why wilt thou feed 
Thofe ferpents in the foul? their {tings more fell 
Than thofe which writh’d round Priam’s prieftly fon ; 
I feel them here! They rend my panting breaft, 
But I will tear them thence: ah! effort vain! 
Difturb’d they grow rapacious, while their fangs 
Strike at poor Memory; wounded fhe deplores 
Her ravith’d joys, and murmurs o’er the patt. 

¢ Why. thrinks my foul within thefe prifon + walls, 
Where wretches fhake their chains? Ill-fated youth, 
Why does thine eye run wildly o’er my form, 
Pointed with fond enquiry? ’Tis not Me, 
Thy reftlefs thought would find; the filent tear 
Steals gently down his cheek: ah! could my arms 
Afford thee refuge, I would bear thee hence 
To a more peaceful dwelling. Vain the wifh! 
Thy powers are all aphing ¢, and thou wouldft fit 
Infenfible to fympathy: farewell. 
Lamented being! ever loft to hope, 
I leave thee, yea defpair myfelf of cure. 

‘ For, oh, my bofom bleeds, while.griefs like thine 
Increafe the recent pang. Penjfive I rove, 
More wounded than the hart whofe fide yet holds 
The deadly arrow: Friendfhip, boaft no more 
Thy hoard of joys, o’er which my foul oft hung, 
Like the too anxious mifer o’er his gold. 
My treafures all are wreck’d ; I quit the fcene 
Where haughty Infult cut the facred ties 
Whi h long had held us: Cruel Julius! take 
My laft adicu. The wound thou gav’it is death, 
Nor canft e’en thou recall my frighted fenfe 
With Friendfhip’s pleafing found; yet will I clafp 
Thy valued image to my aching mind, 
And viewing that, forgive thee ; will deplore 
The blow that fever’d two congenial fouls ! 





* See page 8 of the prefent volume. + Bedlam. 
© Offic:ous 
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© Officious Senfibility! ’tis thine 
To give the fineft anguith, to diffolve 
The drofs of fpirit, tll, all effence, the 
Refines on réal woe; from thence extrads 
Sad unexifting phantoms, never feen. 

‘ Yet, dear ideal mourner, be thou near 
When on Lyfander’s tears I filent gaze ; 
Then, with thy viewlefs pencil form his figh, 
His deepeft groan, his forrow-tinged thought, 
With immature, impatience, cold defpair, 
With all the tort’ring images that play, 
In fable hue, within his watted mind. 

¢ And when this dreary group fhall meet my thoupht, 
Oh! throw my pow ’rs upon a fertile f{pace, 
Where mingles ev’ry varied foft relief. 
Without thee, I could offer but the dregs 
Of vulgar confolation ; from her cup 
He turns the eye, nor dare it foil his lip! 
Raife thou my friendly hand ; mix thou the draught 
More pure than ether, as ambrofia clear, 
Fit only for the foul ; thy chalice fill 
With drops of fympathy, which {wifty fall 
From my afflicted heart: yet—yet beware, 
Nor ftoop to feize from Paffion’s warmer clime 
A pois’nous fweet.—Bright cherub, fafely rove 
Thro’ all the deep receffes of the foul ! 
Float on her raptures, deeper tinge her woes, 
Strengthen emotion, higher waft her figh, 
Sit in the tearful orb, and ardent gaze 
On joy or forrow. But thy empire ends 
Within the line of Sprrit. My rovgh foul, 

“*O Senfibility ! defencelefs hails 

Thy feelings moft acute. Yet, ye who boat 
Of blifs J ne’er muft reach, ye, who can fix 
A rule for fentiment, if rales there are, 
(For much I doubt, my friends, if rule e’er held 
Capacious fentiment) ye fure can point 
My mind to joys that never touch’d the heart. 
What is this joy ? Where does its effence reft ? 
Ah! feif-confounding fophifts, will ye dare 
Pronounce that joy which never touch’d the heart? 
Does Education give the tranfport keen, 
Or fwell your vaunted grief? No, Nature feels 
Mott poignant, undefended ; hails with me 
The Pow’rs of Senfibility untaught.’ 


Jo INDIFFERENCE. 


‘ InpirF’RENCE, come! thy torpid juices fhed 
On my keen fenfe : plunge deep my wounded heart, 
In thickeft apathy, till it congeal, 

Or mix with thee incorp’rate. Come, thou foe 


To tharp fenfation, in thy cold embrace 
A death- 
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A death-like flumber hall a refpite give 
To my long reftlefs foul, toft on extreme, 
From blifs to pointed woe. Oh, gentle Pow’r, 
Dear fubftitute of Patience! thou canft eafe 
The Soldier’s toil, the gloomy Captive’s chain, 
The Lover’s anguifh, and the Miler’s fear. 
‘ Proud Beauty will not own thee! er loud boak 
Is Virntrue—while thy chilling breath alone 
Blows o’er her foul, bidding her paffions fleep. 
¢ Miftaken Cau/e, the frozen Fair denies 
Thy faving influence. Virtve never lives, 
But in the bofom, ftruggling with its wound: 
J bere fhe {upports the conflict, there augments 
‘The pang of bopele/s Love, the fenfelefs ftab 
Of gaudy Ign’rance, and more deeply drives 
The poifon’d dart, hurl’d by the long-lov’d friend ; 
Then pants with painful Victory. Bear me hence, 
Thou antidote to pain! thy real worth 
Mortals can never know. What’s the vain boat 
Of Senfibility but to be wretched ? 
In her beft tranfports lives a latent fting, 
Which wounds as they expire. On her high heights 
Our fouls can never fit; the point fo nice, R 
We quick fiy off—fecure, but in defcent. 
¢ To SENSIBILITY, What is not blifs 
Is woe. No placid medium’s ever held 
Beneath her torrid line, when ftraining high 
The fibres of the foul. Of pain, or joy, 
She gives too large a fhare; but thou, more kind, 
Wrapp’ft up the heart from both, and bidd’tt it reft 
In ever-wifh’d-for eafe. By all the pow’rs 
Which move within the mind for diff’rent ends, i 4 
I’d rather lofe myfelf with shee, and fhare 
Thine happy indolence, for one fhort hour, 
Than live of Senfibility the tool 
For endlefs ages. Oh! her points have pierc’d 
My foul, till, like a fponge, it drinks up woe. 
« Then leave me, Senfibility! begone, 
Thou cheguer’d angel! Seek the foul refin’d: 
I hate thee! and thy long progreflive brood 
Of joys and mis’ries. Soft Indiff’rence, come! 
In this low cottage thou fhalt be my gueft, 
Till Death fhuts out the Hour: here down I’ll fink 
With thee upon my couch of homely ruth, 
Which fading forms of Friendfhip, Love, or Hop@, 
Muft ne’er approach. Ah !—quickly hide, thou pow’r, 
Thofe dear intruding images! Oh, feal 
The lids of mental fight, left I abjure 
My freezing fupplication.—All is ftill. 
©“ Tpea fmother’d leaves my mind a wafte, 
Where Sensisitity mutt lofe her prey.’ 


At 
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At page 83 we meet with * Verles occafioned by the Author’s 
being prefented with a filver Pen.’ The gift may be confidered 
as a compliment to her genius, though it cannot be admitted as 
expreffive of it. The agate mentioned by Pliny, on which, as 
he informs us, Apollo and the Mufes, with every fymbol of 
their characters, were reprefented—rudely indeed, but entirely 
by the hand of Nature, is the juft and proper emblem of Mrs, 
Yearfley. 

There are undoubtedly faults in Mrs. Yearfley’s Poems; but 
they are ** faults which true Critics dare not mend.” We fhail 
therefore conclude our account of this extraordinary woman, and 
her literary compofitions, with faying—that the juftnefs of the 
obfervation, Poeta nafitur, non fit, was never more powerfully 


‘exemplified than by herfelf, A i; 
Ld 9 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1787. 


AMERICAN. 


Art. 16. Plan of the new Conftitution for the United States of Am 
rica, agreed upon in a Convention of the States. 8vo. Is. De- 
brett. 1787. 

: S the fudden rife of a new empire in the world, conftituted on 

principles of government effentially different from the old, 
cannot fail to draw the notice of European politicians ; every cir- 
cumitance relating thereto, muft neceflarily become interefting and 
important.’ 

So fays the Writer of the Preface to this republication ; and the 
obfervation is jult: we do not know a fubjeét that is more likely to 
attract the notice of an attentive fpectator of what paffes on the grand 
theatre of the world, than the progreflive fteps of the new American 
republic, toward the completion of a well-regulated government. 

As to the articles contained in this plan for a new conftitution, &c. 
we refer thofe readers to the pamphlet, who have not already perufed 
them in the news-papers. The Preface-writer alfo gives us the fol- 
lowing refutation of a groundlefs report, which, indeed, we never 
credited, as it appeared totally repugnant to all our ideas of the un- 





bounded influence which the great character of Dr. Franklin has ob- , 


tained throughout the American ftates : 

‘ Some of the London News-papers mentioned a ftrong oppofition 
between General Wafhington and Dr. Franklin for the Prefidency 5 
and that General Wafhington was elected by a majority of one vote. 
We have authority to contradict this account. The fact is, that Ge- 
neral Wathington was eleéted with one voice, and not by a majority 
ofone. Dr. Franklin, as the fenior perfon of the Convention, and 
who is already Prefident of the State of Pennfylvania, was the mem- 
ber who put Genera] Wafhington in nomination, and he was con- 
ducted to the Chair with a unanimous voice.’ 

Rev. Dec. 1787. Ll TRADE, 
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TRADE, &e. 


Art 17. Obferwations on the Corn-Bill; wherein the propofed Al. 
teration in the Laws for regulating the Exportation and Importa- 
tion of Corn, is fairly examined. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1727, 

In this pamphlet, the alterations propofed to be made by the new 
corn bill, are ftated in a plain, difpaflionate manner, by one who 
feems to be well acquainted with the fubjeét of the corn laws. Ac- 
cording to his account, the propofed bill is intended to produce al- 
terations in refpeét of the following particulars: 

ift, ‘ It alters the mode of verifying the returns of the London 
cornfactors.” Every cornfactor is ordered to deliver, upox cath, a 
weekly account of his fales, and the prices. 

2d, ‘ Italters the term of forming the average prices for the pur- 
pofe of importation, from three months, to fix weeks. And it rectifies 
a {mall etror refpecting the entries for exportation.” The alteration 
refpecting the entries here noted is, that the export and hounty fhall 
be governed by the returns of the preceding week, inftead of the pre- 

Sent week. 

3d, ‘ It divides coaft counties into diftriéts, and direéts how the 
prices fhall be colle&ted and afcertained, to prevent abufes in the im- 
portations and exportations, at the out-ports.’ Direéts that the ave- 
rage prices of grain fhall be colle&ted every week, from a number of 
market towns, not lefs than four, nor more than eight in each county, 
for the purpofe of governing the exportation and importation at all 
the ports in each diftri€t. The exportation by one week's average, and 
the importation by the aggregate average of fix weeks preceding every 
quarter feflion. 

4th, * It directs what weight of wheat, when it is fold by weight, 
fhall be deemed equal to a Winchefter bufhel.’ viz. Fifty-feven 

ounds, 

. sth, ‘It prohibits the importation of flour, except from Ireland, 

when wheat is importable at the low duty.’ 

Thefe, we are told, are the principal heads of the bill; on each of 
which our obferver proceeds to offer fome remarks, in order to fhow 
that the regulations propoled will have a beneficial tendency. In this 
refpect we are difpofed, in general, to acquiefce in the opinion of our 
Author, though we are by no means convinced that they will remove 
future complaints concerning the corn laws. The radical evil of 
thefe laws we remember once to have feen pointed out, in a book 
that fell under our notice fome years ago, which has now efcaped our 
particular recollection. It is the abfurdity of allowing the fame rate of 
bounty on the exportation of grain the moment it falls ever fo little be- 
Jow the rate at which exportation is permitted, as can -be obtained were 
it to fink to one fhilling, or under, per bufhel. Were the bounty in 
all cafes to rife, in a certain ratio, ia proportion to the fall of price, 
and wice vera, we can eafily conceive, that with the help of the re- 
gulations here propofed, and perhaps a very few others, this branch 
of commerce would become more ftable than hitherto, and far lefs 
liable to thofe abufes to which it has heretofore been fo peculiarly 


Obnoxious, A 
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PoETRY. 


Art. 18. Poems, chiefly in the Scottifh Diale&. By Robert Burns. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. Creech, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 
1787. 
~ sl glad to find, by the numerous and refpectable lift of fub- 

{cribers prefixed to the volume before us, that this Bard of Nature 

has no reafon to complain that ** a poet is not honoured in his own 

country.”’ It appears that he has been very liberally patronized by 
an indulgent Public; and we rejoice to fee that he may now have it 
in his power to tune his oaten reed at his eafe. Whether this change 
in his circumftances will prove beneficial to the caufe of literature, or 
productive of greater happinefs to the individual, time alone can dif- 
cover; but we fincerely with it may prove favourable to both. 
Having given a pretty full account of the firft edition of thefe 
poems, in our Review for December laft, we only announce the pre- 
fent republication as an article of fome curiofity, and mention that 
in this edition, feveral new poems are added, which bear evident 
marks of coming from the fame hand with the former colleétion. 

The moft entertaining of thefe additions appeared, to us, to be, 

‘* Fobn Barleycorn, a Ballad,’”? which gives a very entertaining alle- 

gorical account of the whole progrefs and management of barley, 

from its being fown in the ground, to its affording a warm, exhila- 
rating liquor. ‘The thought is not altogether new; but it is de- 
livered in a ftyle of great pleafantry, and native humour. As this 
piece is written in Englifh, it will be relifhed alike by the fouthern 


and the northern reader. Arn. 


Art. 19. 4 Poem written during a Shooting Excurfion on the Moors. 
By the Rev. William Greenwood, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and Reétor of Bignor, Suffex. 4to. 2s. Baldwin. 
We fhall, with.pleafure, extract from this pleafing performance, 

the following defcription of the field diverfions of our anceftors: 


‘ In elder days ere yet defpotic fway 
Claim’d what the ALMiGcuTy’s liberal hand beftow’d 
For general ufes, as a private boon, 
Ufurping what the foreft’s boundlefs wilds 
Of animals free-wand’ring unconfin’d 
Inharboured ; or of fuch whofe varied plumes 
Bore them uplifted through the liquid fy, 
Now tow’ring /oft as ftronger pinion ferv’d 
In airy fpirals, now with lighter wing 
Dimpling the glaffy wave ;. our ancettors, 
A free-born race, train’d up their hardy fons, 
With bounding footfep over hill and dale, 
Through thorny’brakes or down the dizzy fteep, 
Headlong to urge their prey; and he, whofe arm, 
With manliett finew fped the javelin’s point, 
Was crown’d the banquet’s Lord—Such once was fam’d 
Arviracus, and fuch the Cantian Chiefs, who fir’d 
With freedom’s native ardour, undifmay’d, 4 
Ruth’d on th’ invading foe, till Rome’s proud hoft 


Grew pale with énvy, and ev’n Casar frown’d! 
Liz Unconquer’d 
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Unconquer’d long, from Cambria’s rugged brow, 
Or deep recefles of Avonian glades, 

In defultory war they ftill maintain’d 

Stern Independence; till the Norman Lorn, 
Vitorious, join’d in focial intercourfe, 

And from aflimilating manners form’d 

One common people: then grew feudal rights, 
Rach haughty Baron claim’d fome wide demefne, 
‘To range whofe ample bound’ry uncontroul’d, 
And rule the petty tyrant of the chace, 

Was Valour’s meed; and hence no vaflal arm 
Dar’d ’gainit the branching honouys of the ftag 
Bend the tough bow ; to other flights confin’d 
The thaft light-timber’d, from fome poplar’s height 
Down brought the cooing Dove, or, as he ftood 
On the green margin of the fedgy pool, 
Transfix’d the Crane ; but ftill fecurely {prang 
The whirring Covey, and with rapid flight 
Bathed the archer’s aim. To other arts 

‘Then turn’d th’ attention, and as oft it mark’d 
The ftrong-wing’d Falcon, from his towering height 
Down dart upon his prey, th’ ungenerous thought 
Suggefted, ’gainft the feather’d kind to league 
With their fell tyrant ; and with docile hand 

‘To fmoothe his rufiled plumes, and point his flight. 
So yet where rolls the RAine’s impetvous courfe 
Through many a winding vale, and foreft tall, 
The patient German, with inceffant toil, 

Trains the young gos-hawk, or the fiercer bird 
On chilly Iceland’s topmoft fummits bred, 

With griping talons to arreft on high 

The heron’s flight, or ftrike the trembling hare. 
Yet ftill imperfect were the fowler’s joys! 

For oft the eager Falcon, gorging high 

His ravening maw, glut with intemp’rate food, 
Or droop’d with heavy wing, or dimly thot 

His eye’s weak glances, and refus’d the flight.’ 

After this quotation, the poetical Reader, efpecially if he be a 
fportfman, will not need our recommendation, to induce him to 
give this poem a place in his collection. Some of the lines are pro- 
faic; but this is a defect which few poets have been able wholly 
to avoid, in the compofition of blank verfe. R. 


Art. 20. Poems. By John Macgilvray, A.M. Matter of the Gram- 
mar School of Leftwithiel. 4to. 4s. Boards. Bew. 1787. 
Although this writer’s Mufe feems unable to condué him into the 
higher regions of poetry, fhe now and then leads him, pleafantly 
enough, along the {fmooth vale of humble rhime: witnefs, the fol- 
lowing eafy verfes on Englith poetry : 
* To pleafe our rough illiterate Sires 
Rude minftrels tun’d their native lyres ; 
Though ftern the-temper of the times, 
They fele the power,of homely rhimes ; 


Though 
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Though fever’d by the furly main, 
Sweet Poefy here rais’d her ftrain, 

Our home-infpired Bards of old 
Amus’d our Knights and Barons bold ; 
So could pathetic ballads move 

To arms, to pity, or to love. 

No fabled ftreams, nor Grecian glades 
They knew, nor Heliconian maids ; 
Yet Nature taught them glorious themes, 
They fung of woods and azure ftreams, 
In war what dangers Heroes prove, 
And what the woes of faithful Love. 
Alfred by fong his Saxons train’d, 
And favage manners were reflrain’d ; 
By fong did Chaucer, ancient Sage, 
Inftruct his rough, heroic age. 

‘ But when at length bright Learning’s day 
Had chac’d the morning clouds away, 
True Tafte illumin’d all the ifle, 

And claflic Genius deign’d to {mile.’ | 

The Author, however, cannot uniformly fupport this ftrain of ver- 
fification. He frequently finks into a dull and inelegant profaic dic- 
tion, which wants even the charm of melody. 

But even creeping on the ground with Mr. Macgilvray, is better 
than taking an airing with him in a balloon, in fearch of Beauty: 

‘ O tell me, Charmer, tell, 

Where in fome green Elyfian ifle 
Each day thou deign’ft to dwell, 

That there we may our cares beguile? 
Now with the rifing moon 

Come let us trace the defart fky, 

And in a gay balloon 

Far o’er the earth and mountains fly. 
The obfequious fummer gales 

Now waft us to the lovelieft Queen ; 
How {weet and wild the vales, 

How fanciful the groves between ! 

A vifionary Choir 

Of blooming Youths and Virgins fair, 
With fong and foft defire 

We pierce the fragrant folds of air.’ 

What is it, to pierce the fragrant folds of air with foft defire? Plain 
fenfe in rhiming profe may be endured, but fheer xo meaning, in the 
drefs of poetry, is intolerable :—efpecially in a writer who has fhewn 
that, in general, he well knows how to exprefs his ideas. 


Art. 21. Poems on various Subjefs.. By Mifs Eliza Thompfon. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Richardfon. 1787. 
Appress to the REVIEWERS, 
‘ To wait her doom as fix’d by your decree, 
Lo! at your bar, a trembling maiden fee, 
Who, felf-convinc’d enough you’ll find to blame, 
implores your mercy only, feeks not fame. 


Ll 3 
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In generous pity then for once excufe 
The feeble efforts of an unfledg’d Mufe., 
She afks no praifes where no merit’s due, 
But O, for once, forbear your cenfure too.’ 


** © ’tis fo moving we can read no more* !’ That is, no more of 
the * Addrefs to the Reviewers.” The poems, indeed, we are under 
the neceflity of perufing. Butas Mifs Eliza Thompfon will not allow 
us to criticize them, our Readers muft be content with an extra 
from one of the beft in the colleétion : 

« A young Divine, a Lady’s gueft, 
Laft Chriftmas chane’d to prove, 
Who boaftingly his heart profett 
A ftranger was to love. 

** Cupid, he faid, might fhoot in vain, 
He ne’er could wound his breait ; 
No Maid on earth could give him pain, 

Or break his nightly reft.”’ 


Two Ladies, much enrag’d to find 
Affairs in fuch a pofture, 

Each had refolv’d within her mind 
To punifh this vain boafter. 


Froia a hair broom they found at hand, 
Somie briftles they cut fmall, 

Mix’d with fome pepper, /alt, and fand, 
And ftrew’d his bed withal.’ 


Alas! the poor parfon! He muft have paffed the night in almof 
as uneafy a manner as the doaffer defcribed by the Spectator: who, 
wrapped in folds of linen, was placed in bed between a couple of 
young and beautiful females. We hope, however, that the * young 
divine’ has had his revenge. But this perhaps is a matter with which 
Mifs Thompfon will never make us acquainted. ‘T’o be ferious—If 
the fair Author puts no more pepper and falt in her fies than fhe 
does in her poems, poor though we are, we defire not to be admitied 


as her guefts. AD. 


Art. 22. Pocms on various Subje&s. By John Thelwall. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Boards. Dennis. 1787. 

The Author’s humble apology for the defects of thefe poems, 
arifing from his want of claflical learning, from his engagements in 
an occupation which is irreconcilable to literature, and from his 
youth, muit not prevent us from faithfully declaring it as our opi- 
nion, that in his imitations of the ancient Englifh bajlad, he mif- 
takes a plain profaic dition, for that touching fimplicity, which 
ought to diftinguifh this fpecies of writing; and that, in the long 
tale in which he expofes the fatal effects of feduction, we meet with 
little to approve, except the moral. Goldfmith appears to be this 
writer’s favourite model : we wifh he had been /e/s c/o/e, and more 
happy, in his imitation. The piece which copies Kdwin and Ange- 
lina ends thus : 





* See Peter Peafcod’s fpeech in the * What d’ye call it?’ 


‘ E]frida 
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‘ Elfrida hears, her bofom heaves 
With mingled joy and woe; 

She clafps her child, her hufband grieves, 
And tears defcending flow. 


‘* And d/ef and happy may you be, 
And full of years,” fhe cried ; 

** May ne’er misfortunes /orrow ye, 
Nor angry fate divide ! 

And may my Roldan’s virtues fhine 
In all your offspring fair ; 

His fweet endowments blefs your line, 
Without his weight of care.” 

Mr. Thelwall’s Legendary Tale, Orlando and Almeyda, was men- 
tioned in our Catalogue for Auguit. We are reaily forry that we 
cannot, without violation of confcience, praife the poetry of a writer 
who manifefts fo many laudable and amiable fentiments: 

** To virtue and her friends a friend.” 

But goodnefs of heart, and elegance of taite, and poetic genius (for 
which a mere fonudue/s for poetry is often miftaken), are diftinct en- 
dowments, and more often feparately than unitedly beftowed. g ; 


Art. 23. Elegy. By the Rev. A. Frefton, A. M. Curate of Farley, 
Hants. gto. 6d. Wilkie. 1787. 

A bagatelle, confitting of ten not ill-written ftanzac, intended as a 
{pecimen of a larger poetical work, f{peedily to be publithed. A v>- 
lume of poems, by this writer, hath appeared, fince the publication 
of the prefent Elegy ; but we have not yet perufed it. é 

. e 


NoveEts. 


Art, 24. The Adventures of Fonathan Corncob, Loyal American Re- 
fugee. Written by Himielf. 1zmo. 2s. Od. fewed. Robinfons, 
&c. 1787. 

Jonathan (Corncob we fuppofe to be a fictitious name) appears to 
have related fomewhat of his own private hiftory; embellifhed with 
extraneous circumitances, and adventures, the offspring, no doub*, 
of a fruitful invention. 

Jonathan, according to this narrative, was born a Maffachufets’ 
American ; has fpent fome years at fea, in the capacity of a purfer ; 
has undergone a variety of mifhaps ; experienced many viciflitudes of 
fortune ; and has been a great fufferer, from the uncommon difaiters 
that have fallen to his lot; but, to counterbalance thefe evils, Jo- 
nathan is, very happily for him, a lively, fenfible, and pleafant tel- 
low, bleffed by nature with a flow of fpirits, fufficient to buoy him 
up, and enable him to furmount the ftorms and billows which ofien 
feemed ready to overwhelm him. His drollery of cifpofition pre- 
vails, in all circumftances ; he recites everv calamity in fach a vein 
of humour, and defcribes fuch comical diftrefles, that we feel our- 
felves diverted at thofe fufferings which, if ferioufly related, would 
have excited our commiferation ; but when do we pity thofe who 
make us laugh? 

Jonathan’s burlefque reprefentations of the manners of his coun- 
try-folk, the fanatical New Englanders, form, we believe, on the 

Ll 4. whole, 
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whole, a tolerably good caricature refemblance of the lower ranks in 
thac country ; but is he not an ungracious bird who thus bew rays his 
own nett ?—As a fatiering Loyauift, however, he thought,: perhaps, 
that his ridicule of ‘ the Fouathans*’ would render his work the more 
acceptable in zhis country. 

Jonathan appears, to us, to have formed his flyle partly on that of 
Sterne, and partly on Voltaire. His fatirical account of Barbadoes 
(which we think the beft part of his performance) reminded us of the 
celebrated Candide. 

On the whole, we have been alternately pleafed and difgutted with 
this tory, whether real or feigned, of an adventurer, whofe motley 
produétion contains much to divert one kind of readers, and many 
things which will.meet the difapprobation of thofe who are not fond 
of low humour, and who cannot tolerate licentious details, and 
fcenes of impurity ; too many of which, we are forry to add, occur 
in this work, difgracing the lefs exceptionable parts of it; and of 
which, as caterers for the Public, we cannot avoid taking notice. —If 
the ingenious writer (for ingenious he is, whatever are his defeés) 
fhould give us the /equel of his tale,—at which he hints, in the con- 
clufion of the prefent volume, we hope he will be more attentive to 
that chafity, both in idea, and in language, which a decent writer 
will ftudioufly obferve, efpecially when he appears before the Public, 
as a candidate for its approbation. In a word, thovgh we cannot 
recommend this work to Mrs. Primly’s boarding {chool, nor to the 
good people at the vicarage, yet we doubt not that it will be well 
received, and fet the table in a roar, at the Azng’s Head, and the 
Ben Fonfon ;—and perhaps even at Slaughter’s Coftee-houie. 


Art. 25. Edward and Sophia. ByalLady. t2mo. 2 Vols. ¢s. 
fewed. Lane. 1787. 

The old ftory. Lovers who are not to be paralleled—a lord whofe 
only employment is in feducing the innocent—(by the way, thefe 
lords are terrible fellows in romance! a female who ruins, by her 
bafe infinuations, the reputation of the lady whom fhe fuppofes her 
rival, &c. &c. The moral, however, is excellent; and it muit be 
acknowledged that this novel is, on the whole, fuperior, in point of 
writing, to many which we are fated to read :—notwithftanding that 
the lady talks of Theocritus, the weeping philofopher—and of the fo- 
pularity of the village in which marriage is found to prevail. 


Art. 26. The Kenti/h Curate; or the Hiftory of Lemuel Lyttleton, a 
Foundling. Written by Himfelf. izmo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed. 
Parfons. 1787. 

A feries of uninterefting, ill-written adventures. The fcene is for 
the moft part in prifons and fpunging-houfes, and the principal cha- 
racters are rogues and vagabonds. ‘The Author has endeavoured, 
but without the {malleft degree of fuccefs, to ridicule a very worthy 
fet of men ¢—men whom a great writer has reprefented as ‘* by no 
means the worft judges or rewarders of merit.”” The fhafts are only 
thrown to recoil on himfelf. 








* Anick-name given to the New Englanders, by their neigh- 
bours of the other provinces. 


+ The Bookfellers of London and Weflminfter. 
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If dulnefs will recommend a man to a benefice; and a wicked wit 
has infinuated that it feldom fails, —the Kentith curate may reckon 
on fomething great. | pe 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 27. maritime State confidered as to the Health of Seamen, 
with effectual Means for rendering the Situation of that valuable 
Clafs of People more comfortable. By Charles Fletcher, M.D. 
late Surgeon in his Majefty’s Navy. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dublin 
printed, and fold by Richardfon, London. 1786, 

Dr. Fletcher, who was near three years Surgeon.of the Roebuck, 
enumerates the different caufes to which the difeafes, or ill health, 
of feamen have been afcribed ; and propofes fuch means as he thinks 
are beft adapted for remedying the inconveniences which the navy 
jabours under ; and alfo for removing the defects in the prefent efta- 
blithed fcale of diet. His obfervations are in general juft, and the 
fchemes he fuggefts are well calculated to remove the evils againit 
which they are intended, 

There is, however, little that can be deemed original in the work; 
for, excepting the defcription of fome particulars relative to the Roe- 
buck man of war, and other fhips, moit of the fubje&s here difcuffed 
have been more largely and minutely treated by former writers. The 
Authdr’s new fcheme of diet would, we think, have been a good 
one, if tea and fugar, corroding and relaxing fubitances, had been 


Art. 28. A Concife Account of a new Chemical Medigine, entitled Spi- 
ritus ZEthereus Anodynus, or Anodyne Aithereal Spirit. Containing 

a Relation of its very extraordinary Efficacy in a Variety of Com- 

plaints, &c. &c, By William Tickell. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Wallis. 

1797. 

The immnatian relief which zxther gives, efpecially in fpafmodic 
cafes, has brought it into great repute, and it has been defervedly 
elteemed a ufeful remedy, by many of the greateft phyficians of the 
prefent century, particularly on the continent; of late it has been 
introduced more univerfally into practice in England than formerly : 
and now, in all probability, it is made a very profitable noftrum. It 
is a medicine well known, and, when rightly prepared, its qualities 
will be conitant. 

Mr. Tickell has added feveral cafes, in which we doubt- not but 
that the zther muft have been ferviceable. Fe 


Art. 29. Odb/erwations on the Cure of the Dry Belly-ache. To which 
are added the remarkable / ffects of Fixed Air in Mortifications of 
the Extremities, and the Hiftory of fome Worm Cafes. By John 
Harrifon, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London. 
8vo. 1s. Galabin. 1786. 

That fpecies of colic in warm climates commonly. known by the 
name of the dry belly-ache in the Weft Indies, is here faid to be pre- 
cifely the fame with the Colica Pifonum of European phyficians. 
The caufes of thefe two difeafes are fo totally different from each 
other, and their diagnoftic fymptoms are fo very obvious, that there 


feems no ground whatever for fuppofing them fimilar: befide, the 
method 
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method of cure in each is fo diametrically oppolite, as fully to evince 


their different nature and origin. 

As to Mr. Harrifon’s method of cure, we can only obferve, as we 
have done on a former occafion, that relieving a colic by means of a 
large dofe of diffolved verdigreafe, is driving out one devil by means of 
another *. 

The remarkable effects of fixed air, and the worm cafes, have been 
fufficiently noticed in our Review for September laft, p. 225. 


Law. De 


Art. 30. The Marriage Law of Scotland ftated. Wherein the Doc- 
trines of Confent de pra/enti Cohabitation, Acknowledgment, and 
Reputation, and that Marriage may be entered into by Minors, 
without Confent of Parents or Guardians, are refuted: And it is 
proved, that Solemnization, by a Minifter of the Church, in con- 
feguence of Proclamation of Banns, and Confent of Parents or 
Guardians obtained, is in Law neceffary, without which Marriage 
cannot be conftituted. With Reports of Cafes, &c. By John 
Martin, of Lincoln’s Inn, London, One of: the Solicitors of the 
Court of Seffion, &c. in Scotland. 8vo. 1s. Jamefon. 1787. 
Mr. Martin endeavours, with great ingenuity, to prove that no 

marriage is legal in Scotland, bit fuch as is folemnized according to 

the rites of the church ; but unfortunately for his argument, the de- 
cifions of the courts in Scotland have, for a long period paft, fup- 

rted the oppofite doctrine, and thefe decifions of the Scotch Judges 
fave been almoft uniformly confirmed by the Houfe of Peers in Eng- 
land, except in a few cafes where the confent of parties has been ob- 
tained by fraud or circumvention. Mr. Martin has not endeavoured 
to trace the origin of that deviation from the forms of marriage pre- 

{cribed by the canon law, which has long been fuftained as valid by 

the courts of Scotland, though we think fuch an inveftigation would 

give rife to feveral important remarks on the progrefs of manners, 
and the ftate of civil fociety in that part of our ifland. 
An re 


MaTHEMATICS, 


Art. 31. 4 Compendium of Arithmetic ; wherein the Rudiments of 
that noble Art are made ealy to the weakeft Capacity: ‘To which 
is added, the Art of Numbering by Numbering-rods, called Na- 
pier’s Bones. By John Imifon. 12mo. 7s. 6d. with the Rods. 
Nicoll, &c. 1787. 

This Compendium fhews that the Author is well acquainted with 
the fubjeét. The defcription of the rods is clear, and the direétions 
for their ufe are concife. The rods themfelves are neatly executed. 


BIOGRAPHY. A-m 


Art, 32. Outlines of Human Life, fketched by Hercules Cramond, 
M.D. in the thirtieth Year of his Age,—and exemplified by fome 
genuine and well-attefted Memoirs of the Author and his Family. 
8vo. 3s. Boards. Barker. | 
Dr. Hercules Cramond is a real character, and fuch a one as is 

frequently met with in life. Wavering and irrefolute in all his pur- 





* Vid. Month. Rev. vol. lii. p. 533. 
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fuits, he is fubje& to a thoufand calamitous incidents, which the 
more prudent of our fpecies will avoid. He appears, however, to be 
perfectly fenfible of the errors and follies of his youth. 
« Sweet are the ufes of adverfity ; 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’ 

If this obfervation of the poet-- which intimates that we may pro- 
fit by the Jeffons that adverfity furnifhes to us—-be juft (and few, we 
believe, will difpute it), the Dr. will have little occafion to repine 
or murmur at his fate. 

The introductory part of the Work contains fome good and ufeful 
obfervations. It is addrefied to the young and thoughtiefs; they 
who, with our Author, are toffed on a ‘* fea of troubles,” unable to 
gain the haven which they may have in view. He admonifhes them, 
in a kind and philanthropic manner, to guard againit the rocks by 
which they are furrounded,—afluring them, that by induftry and 

erfeverance they will feldom fail of gaining a port at laft, in which 
they may be theltered from every ftorm. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 33. The Polite Reafoner: In Letters addrefled to a young Lady 
at a Boarding-{fchool in Hoddefdon, Hertfordthire. izmo. 2s. 
Bent. 1787. 

Thefe Letters are written with the laudable View of exciting the 
attention of youth to natural objects; and, by contemplating them, 
to admire the wifdom and power of the Creator. The defign is not 
new, but we do not remember to have feen any book on the fubjea 
fo well adapted to the capacities of boarding-fchool learners: we 
are, neverthelefs, forry to obferve in fome parts of it, that feveral 
moft excellent fentiments and juft obfervations are clothed in a Jan- 
guage which is not entirely free from faults. In the firft page of the 
Introdugtion, wrote is ufed for written. Page 7, The reab difficulties 
which have been furmounted by attention is ab/olutely, &c. not to men- 
tion others:-—but none of them are of great magnitude. Books in- 
tended for the inftruction of youth ought to be perfectly grammati- 
cal; and the Author, or the Authorefs, we hope will, in a fecond 
edition, correct what is faulty in this. 

The Volume concludes with a Catalogue of books proper for the 
inftru€tion and amufement of youth: the choice fhewn in felecting 
thefe books is a fufficient proof of the Author’s tafte and judgment. 


Art. 34. The Neceffity and Advantages of Education: In three Ser- 
_ mons preached before the Truttees of the Charity-{chools of Shin- 
field and Swallowfield, in Berks. By W. Jones, Clerk, Curate 

ef the faid Parifhes. 8vo. 2s. Robinfons. 1786. 

Mr. Jones difplays, with great propriety, the neceflity of educa- 
tion, by exemplifying the barbarous and unhappy ftate of unculti- 
vated nature, and by pointing out the many advantages arifing from 
due inftru€tion. He urges, as the neceffary duty of all parents, an 
early and vigilant attention to the minds and difpofitions of their 
children. All parents are not quaiified for the difcharge of this 
duty, efpecially the laborious poor. True benevolence, and a real 
concern for the good of the rifing generation, have eftablifhed cha- 

rity- 
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rity-fchools for the inftruétion of fuch children. Thefe inftitutions . 
are commended, and the fupport of them by the affluent and gene. x 
rous Chriitian is inculcated as a neceflary daty. . 
Mr. Jones then proceeds to fhew in what manner charity-fchools : 
ought to be conduéted, in order to ‘ train up a child in the way he A 
Jeould go;’ and how fuch an education will {6 affeé the child’s 
future conduét ir. life, that+ when he is old be will not depart from it? 
The Difcourfes are well written ; and the zea! of the worthy Author 
in fo good a caufe, merits the commendation of every friend to reli- 
gion and virtue. | te MR In 
) ar 
Art. 35. Elements of Pun@uation ; Containing Remarks on an ‘ Effay we 
on Punctuation ;’ and critical Obfervations on fome Paflages in jet 
Milton. By David Steel, Junior. 8vo. 35. 6d. Robinfons, A 
1786, 
, This performance contains fome remarks on an Effay, of which ’ ) 
we gave an account in our 73d volume, page 123. We have like. 


wife a few quotations from our beft writers, both in profe and verfe, 

punétuated, according to our Author’s opinions. Some * uncommon 

and difficult paflages are culled from Dr. Newton’s edition of Mil- 

ton ;’ to the opinion of various commentators on which, Mr. Steel 

has ‘ appended’ his own ;—and the book is concluded with ‘ Twenty \ |, Ps 
eneral Rules.’ 

‘The remarks on the Effay are fuch as feem to merit the confidera- 
tion. of the ingenious author of that work. As to the Notes on Mil- | A 
ton, many of them are ufelefs and trifling. With refpe& to Mr. Steel’s 
rules for jut punctuation, we wifh he had favoured us with a greater 
variety of them, fince thofe he has given are too few for the na- 
merous cafes that occur, 

The ftyle of this Writer is fometimes difgufting, on account of his = \ 


vi 











affetation ; as he is a young msn, we hope his propenfity for culling p 
hard words will not afjend by him. . 
Art. 36. 4 Plan of Reform, in the Mode of Inftrudion at prefent D 
practifed in Englifh Schools. And alfo a Propofal for the Im- ee 
provement of public Speaking. By Henry Macnab. qto. 15, 6d. | gs 
Glafgow, Foulis; London, Jamefon. 1787. Ir 
Mr. Macnab’s plan is bricfly as follows: ‘ In every city and prin- hz 
cipal town in Britain, it will be proper that the profeffors of univer- fr 
fities, the magiftrates, the clergymen, and gentlemen, make choice th 
of three men of diftinguifhed abilities in teaching Englifh; that ¥ 
thefe men be united as members of the fame fociety, called by the fo 
name of an Englith Grammar School, or rather an Exglifh Academy. D! 
The reafon why three teachers fhould be appointed is, that a com- nc 
plete Englith courfe of infiruction may be divided into three different m 
branches, viz. sft, A knowledge of letters, fyllables, and words; th 
Or, as it is commonly expreffed, a knowledge of the fpelling-book. ie 
zdly, A knowledge of a courfe of reading. And lattly, A know- 
Jedge of grammar, and the meaning of the words in the Englifh lan- E. 
uage.’ 
: We do not apprehend that the above plan can make better public th 


fpeakers than are at prefent to be found in parliament, in the 


pulpit, at the bar, and on the flage. It will certainly be attended 
) with 
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with great expence ; and teachers properly qualified (fuch, for in- 
fance, as would write, Courfe of inftruction in the Englifh language, 
and not, as in the preceding extract, Englifo courfe of inftrudtion *), 
might obtain more lucrative employments in other departments, and 
perhaps be of more fervice to fociety. >on 


Art. 37- The SFuvenile Speaker; or, Dialogues, and Mifcellaneous 
Pieces in Profe and Verfe: For the Inftruétion of Youth in the 
Art of Reading. By the Author of ‘ The Polite Reafoner.’ ,2mo. 
1s. 6d. Bent. 1787. 

The Compiler of this little book has given it to the Public as an 
Introduction to the Art of Reading. ‘The Pieces felected, however, 
are fo very incorreétly printed, that he who fhould ftudy by them 
would be likely, inftead of deriving advantage from it, to remaia a 


juvenile fpeaker all his life. —_ FZ? A. 3 , 


Art. 33. Rudiments and Pra@ical Exercifes, for learning the French 
Language, by an eafy Method. By A. Scot, A. M. Fellow of 
the Univerfity of Paris. The fecond Edition, greatly enlarged 
andimproved. 8vo.. 3s. 6d. bound. Edinburgh, Creech; Lon- 
don, Longman, &c. 1786. 

We gave our opinion of the firft edition of this Work in our Re- 
view, vol. Ixvii, p. 74. The prefent impreffion has, as the title- 


page truly fays, many improvements. 2 








PoLITICALe 


Art. 39. An Effay, containing a few Striftures on the Union of 
Scotland with England; and on the prefent Situation of Ire- 
land. Being an Introduction to De Foe’s Hiltory of the Union. 
By J. L, De Lolme, Adv. 4to. 35. Gd. fewed. Stockdale. 
1787. 

This work confifts of two parts, though not fo divided. The firft 
part gives a plain, concife, perfpicuous view of the relative itate of 

England and Scotland, from the time of Edward the Firft to the 

Union under Anne, in 1707. ‘This part is written entirely by Mr, 

De Lolme, and is a molt exce!Jent introduction to the hiftory of that 

Union by De Foe +. But the reader who expects to find Siri@ures 

on that Union will be aifappointed. ——'The fecond part relates to 

Ireland, and is written partly by Mr. de L, and partly by another 

hand.—The introductory ‘ Hiftorical Sketch of the State of Ireland, 

from the firft invafion of that country by the Englith under Henry 
the Second, till the beginning of the late Rockingham adminiftration,’ 
is likewife written by Mr. De Lolme. It deferves the fame character 
for brevity and perfpicuity with the former ; and it will be read with 
pleafure by every impartial inquirer, who wifhes to gain a diftin® 
notion of the political fituation of Ireland during the period above 
mentioned; as fuch a diftinét view of that fubject is no where elfe, 
that we know of, to be found. What follows (near one fourth part 


* Or, as our Author elfewhere repeatedly expreffes it, ‘ Courfe of 


Englith inftruétion.’ 
t For an account of the late edition of this hiftory, fee p. 459 of 
this Number, 
of 
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of the book) by another hand, gives us a view of the procedure re. 
fpecting the Irifo propofitions, and fubfequent events ; with many ob- 
fervations tending to recommend an incorporating union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. We have here, alfo, quotations from feve- 
ral authors who have pointed out the expediency of the fame meafure. 


Art. 40. Profpecés on the Rubicon; or, an Inveftigation into the 
Caufes and Confequences of the Politics to be agitated at the 
Meeting of Parliament. 8vo. Is. 6d. Debrett. 1 87, 
Whatever may have been the opinions of diffatisfied individuals 

the prefent minifter hath fully juftified his conduct refpeéting the ai 

armament, for which, however, he is railed at by the Writer of this 

Pamphlet, 

The Author defcribes England as a ruined country, funk in debt 
which can never be paid, and whofe harmony with France has been 
deftroyed by ‘ the petti/fh vanity of 4 young and unexperienced mini- 
fter.? The wealth of the nation is a topic on which he enlarges ; 
and he labours to prove, that it ought only to be eftimated by the 
quantity of gold and filver in circulation. In treating this fubjea, 
he reflects on the credit of the Bank, and, among other ftrange 
whims, he hints, that the neceflity of weighing guineas was adopted 
and perfifted in for the fake of forcing paper currency into circula- 
tion *: That the Bank is only a difguife in which government 
iffue paper :— That —— 

We fhould have proceeded to have given more of this heated 
Writer’s opinions, did we not apprehend that our Readers are already 


fatisfied. CB - m- 
MIscELLANEOUS, 


. Art. 41. Tables of Intereft, from one Pound to five hundred millions 


Sor one Day ; by which the Intereft of any Sum of Money within 
thofe Limits may be found with more Expedition than by any 
Tables hitherto publifhed. By Thomas Hurry. 12mo. 3 s. bound. 
Robinfons. 1786. 

The utility of tables of this kind, to perfons who have frequent 
occafion to calculate the intereft of money, is felf-evident. «Mr. 
Hurry has computed a table of intereft for one day only, at 3, 3, 3, 
3, 4, and 5 per cent. per ann. The method of ufing the Table is ex- 
plained in the Preface. It is extremely eafy in thofe cafes by which 
it is exemplified. To find the intereft of any fum, for a number of 
days, a multiplication muft be performed ; and when the number of 
days exceeds 10 or 12, the operation becomes laborious ; and much 
more fo when it exceeds 100. Now, tables ought to be fo con- 
trived, as to exclude, if poffible, all calculation: and as cafes 
may, and often do occur, in which the intereft is required for up- 
wards of 100 or 200 days, the multiplication muft be tedious, and 
the purpofe of having a table will be fo far defeated. 

We have examined the book in feveral places, and have con- 
flantly found the articles exactly computed, to within half a far- 
thing ; we can therefore recommend it as corrett. 


—, 





* Our paper currency-is, with this Writer, a fubjeét of much 


harfh invective. 
Tables 
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Tables are added, fhewing the value of the parts of an hundred 
weight, beginning at 1/4. at different prices, from 2s. to 2/. 45. 
ger hundred weight :—The value of one hundred weight and one ton, 
at different prices per /.—The decimal parts of a foot, with its ufe 


if computing the tonnage of fhips, &c. /- R—om- 


Art. 42. 4 Diffrtation on the Growth of Wine in England; to ferve 
as an Introduction to a Treatife on the Method of cultivating Vine- 
yards, in a Country from which they feem at prefent entirely era- 
dicated ; and making from them good fubftantial Wine. By F. X. 
Vifprée. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1786. 

This Author is a great advocate for Englifh vineyards, and endea- 
vours to prove the poffibility of their being made_to flourifh with us. 
Little anecdotes from ancient writers are called to give a zeft to the 
fubje&t ; neither is Sir E. Barry’s treatife forgotten. 

At the conclufion, Mr. Vifpré contends with Mr. Le Brocq (for 
an account of whofe treatife fee our Review, vol. Ixxiv. p. 390.) for the 

alm of invention of the method of training vines on the ground. 

Mr. Le Brocq afferts that he has a patent for it. Mr. Vifpré boafts of 

having preceded him in this mode of culture, and hopes (p. 68.) zo 

make good wine with well ripened grapes, without making ufe of beds, 
lattice work, low whlls, frames covered with glaffés or oiled paper, 
flues, nor any part of the patentee’s coftly and cumberfome apparatus. 

And thus we leave them, F. X. Vispre verf/us P. Le Broce. 

It is to be obferved, that this is only an JutreduGion to a treatife.— 
When the treatife itfelf appears, and teaches us to fill our bowls with 
jubftantial nectar of Englith growth, we fhall be jolly rogues ! 


Carmina tum melius cum venerit ipfe canemus, gd. —A. 


Art. 43. 42 Anfwer to Captain Inglefeld’s Vindication of his 
Condudt, &c. 8vo. Od. Sewell. 

Captain Inglefield’s Vindication was the fubjec of a fhort article 
in our Catalogue for October. If the ground of all this conteft ap- 
peared then, to us, to be a matter of total uncertainty, and enveloped 
in utter darknefs, that darknefs is not yet, in the fmalleft degree, 
cleared up. ‘The difpute is now become a mere /cribbling difpute, a 
war of words, and perfonal altercation, in which faéts are lefs at- 
tended to than cavilling, fneers, and farcafm: with all of which the 
Public, we imagine, are as much tired, on this occafon at leaft, as are 
the Monthly Reviewers: who, to this moment, are as ignorant of 
the real merits of the cafe, as they were at the commencement of the 


litigation, and of the confequent publications. 


Art. 44. The fingular and interefting Cafe of Patrick Dillon, E/quire, 
late Surgeon of the 64th Regiment of toot, lately difmiffed from 
his Majefty’s Service in confequence of having fent a Challenge to 
Robert Hedges, Efq. late Captain in the 67th Regiment, for De- 
famation, &c. 8vo. 1s. Strahan. 1787. 

According to Mr. Dillon’s itatement of this affair, his lot has been 
very unfortunate ; and the favourable teftimony of Lord Rawdon, 
here given, mutt be of great weight with the Public. His Lordthip 
has exprefled his ideas of Mr. Dillon’s conduét, in language which, 


while it mult be very grateful to the feelings of Mr. D. refleéts the 
’ higheft 
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higheft honour on himfelf, as a man of nice difcrimination, fenfe 
and {pirit. . 
Among other obfervations, Lord R. has the following,—which 
no doubt, will be univerfally approved by our military Readers.— 
** No man can hold in greater abhorrence than I do, the charaéter of 
a captious perfon : there are offences, however, which, according to 
the way of thinking eftablifhed among gentlemen, leave it not in the 
option of a man of honour to be patient; and fuch, by al! I have 
heard, was the affront that you received. Till fome fafficient punith- 
ment fhal] be awarded againft thofe who wantonly offer infults of 
that nature, it will be incumbent on every officer to take it upon 
himfelf, whatever ordinance may ftand in the way.” 2 


Art. 45. Eaft-Bourne; being a defcriptive Account of that Vil. 
lage, in the County of Suffex, and its Environs. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
Hooper, &c. 

Gives fuch a defcription of Eaft-Bourne, and places adjacent, as 
will tempt the curious traveller to vifit the romantic and beautiful 
fcenery, exclufive of the ufual advantages, in refpeét of health, tobe. 
derived from the fea-air and bathing. ‘The Author has decorated 
his account with a little map of the county, and views of Beachy- 
head and Newhaven bridge. 


Art. 46. Remarks on the new Edition of Bellendenus, with fome Ob- 
Servations on the extraordinary Preface. 8vo. 1s. Stalker. 1787, 
The new edition of Bellenden, which we noticed in our number 

for June laft, p. 489. has engaged the attention of the Liverati, in 

general, throughout the kingdom, and has given rife to the prefent 
= which is a review of the work, and efpecially of the 
reface. 

In addition to what we have faid of Bellenden, we hall tranfcribe 
what the Author of this pamphlet has obferved, concerning him and 
his writings. 

¢ William Bellenden, a Scotch writer, flourifhed at the beginning of 
the 17th century, and is faid to have been a Profeffor in the Univer- 
fity of Paris; he enjoyed, indeed, at the fame time, a pott of a very 
different nature, being Magifter Supplicum Libellorum, or Reader of 
private petitions to his own iovereign, James 1. of England. , The 
duty of his place muft have confifted in the name only, for this Reader 
of the petitions to one Prince appears to have refided conftantly at 
the capital of another. At Paris he certainly fojourned long, for it 
was there he publifhed, in 1608, his Cicero princeps, a fingular work; 
in which he extracted, from Cicero’s writings, detached paflages, and 
comprized them into one regular body, containing the rules of mo- 
narchical government, with the line of conduét to be purfued, and 
the virtues proper to be encouraged, by the Prince himfelf. And the 
treatife, when finifhed, he dedicated, from a principle of patriotifm 
and gratitude, to the fon of his mafter, Henry, then Prince of Wales. 

‘ Four years afterwards, namely, in 1612, he proceeded to publith 
another work of a fimilar nature, which he called Cicero Conful, Se- 
nator Senatufque Romanus, in which he treated, with much perf{pi- 
cuity, and a fund of folid information, on the nature of the Confular 
office, and the conftitution of the Roman Senate. 

3 ‘ Finding 
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¢ Finding thefe works received, as they deferved, with the una- 
nimous approbation of the learned, he conceived the plan of a third 
work, De Statu prifei Orbis, which was to contain a hiftory of the 
progrefs of government and philofophy, from the times before the 
Flood, to their various degrees of improvement under the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans. 

‘ He proceeded fo far as to print a few copies of this work, in the 
year 1615, when it feems to have been fuggefted that his treatifes, 
De Stata Principis, De Statu Reipublice, and De Statu Orbis, being on 
fubjects fo nearly refembling each other, there might be a propriety 
in uniting them into one work, by republifhing the two former, and 
entitling the whole Bellendenus de Statu. 

‘ With this view, he recalled the few copies of his laft work that 
were abroad, and, after a delay of fome months, publifhed the three 
treatifes together, under their new title, in 1616.’ 

Such is the account given of Bellenden. The remainder of the 
work confifts of mifcellaneous obfervations on what the Author calls 
the Extraordinary Preface.—The circumftance of the Tria Lumina, 
he fays, appears to have fuggeited, tothe mind of the. Editor, the idea 
of republiihing the three treatifes, De Statu, and dedicating them to 
the Tria Lumina Anglorum, Jord North, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke.— 
For the reft, we refer to this Critique at length—the work of fome 


brother Reviewer, to us unknown. 


Art. 47. Hifforical Memoir of the laft Year of the Reign of Frederic Il. 
King of Prufia: read in the public 4 flembly of the Academy of 
Berlin, Jan. 25, 1787. By Count de Hertzberg. ‘Tuanflated 
from the French. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 1787. 

The Academy at Berlin had been accuftomed to celebrate the 24th 
of January, as the birth day of the King, its reftorer; and we have, 
as our Readers muft remember, frequently had the pleafure of laying 
before them an abitraét of Count de Hertzberg’s Orations on this 
annual commemoration. Notwithftanding the King’s death, the 
cuftom is to be continued, in remembrance of the revival of the Aca- 
demy, on the anniverfary of that day; and this great Academician 
imagined he could not difcharge his duty better than by reading, 
before the affembly, a Memoir, giving an abridged account of the 
public tranfactions of the laft year. of the reign of his late fovereign. 
The Count, however, has done more than he promifed, for he gives 
“~ ample and circumitantial detail of the public life of the late 

ing. 

The Count informs us, that the King has written his own hittory, 
after the example, and in the {pirit of Thucydides, Polybius, and 
Cafar. It is to be publifhed, without any effential abridgment, or 
alteration. The Preface to it is here given, as it was read to the 
Academy by the Count; and as it is to be found at the head of the 
King’s manufcript, corrected by his own hand, in 1775. — 7» 


Art. 48. Con/iderations on the Oaths required by the Univerfity:of 
Cambridge, at the Time of taking Degrees; and on other Sub- 
jects which relate to the Difcipline of that Seminary. By a Mem- 
ber of the Senare. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Deighton. 1787. | 
That the difcipline ‘of our univerfities itands in fome need of re 

formation, will hardly be difputed. The great queftion is, Howcan 
Rev. Dec. 1787. Mm reformation 
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reformation be effected? Not by abufing thofe in power, nor b 
blaming the prefent mode of inftruction, without pointing out a bet. 
ter. With refpect to the arguments againit fubicription, the Author 
has gone over the fame ground which Dr. Jebb had trod before him 
adding fome judicious remarks to what had been faid on the fubjeét, 
on former occafions.. } 

The cenfure on the mifapplication of the money annually allowed 
for the publication of ufeful books, is a juft one; that fund was un- 
doubtedly intended to defray the expences of printing original works, 
or reprinting old and valuable books, fo as to afford them at a mode. 
rate price to the ftudent, and not to be fquancered away in giving a 
fac fimile copy of Beza’s manufcript, or a fuperb edition of Taffo. Ip 
oppofition to this, however, we mult place the fums that have been 
paid toward Profeflor Waring’s new edition of his Meditationes Ana- 
lytica, Mr. Rehlan’s Flora Cautabrigienfis, Mr. Ludlam’s Introdu&ion 
to Algebra and Geometry, Profeflor Cooke’s edition of Ariffotle’s Poe. 


tics, &C. 
History. KR mo 


Art. 49. Additions and Correftions to the former Editions of Dr. Ro- 
bertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 1787. 

A new edition of Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland was lately 

publifhed with fome confiderable additions and corre¢tions. For the 

fake of thofe perfons who are pofiefled of the quarto edition of 1771, 


thefe additions and corredtions are fepar.tely printed, by which means’ 


they may make the edition of 1771 equal to the 11th of 1787. 

Among the additions, we have the following defcription of that 
fpecies of eloquence for which Knox the reformier was diftinguifhed. 
itis given by Mr James Melville one of his contemporaries. 

* But of all the benefites I had that year [1571] was the coming 
of that moft notible prophet and apottle of our nation, Mr. John 
Knox, to St. Andrews, who by the faction of the Queen occupy- 
ing the caftle and town of Edinburgh, was compelled to remove 
therefra with a number of the beit, and chufed to come to St. 
Andrews. I heard him teach there the prophecies of Daniel that 
fummer and the winter following. 1 had my pen and little buik, 
and took away fic things as Icould comprehend. In the opening of 
his text he was moderat the {pace of half an hour; but when he 
entered to application, he made me fo to grue [thrill] and tremble, 
that I could net hald my pen to write. He was very weak. I faw 
him every day of his dottrine go Au/ie [flowly] and fair, with a fur- 
ring of marticks about his neck, a ftaff in one hand, and good godlie 
Richart Ballanden holding him up by the oxter [under the arm} from 
the abbey to the parifh kirk ; and he the faid Richart and another 
fervant lifted him up to the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his 
airft entrie; but e’re he was done with his fermon, be was fo aétive 
and vigorous, that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads [beat the 


pulpit to pieces}, and fly out of it.’ SO 
é 
THEOLOGY. 


Art. co. A Treatife on the Church Catechifm; chiefly intended for 
the Ufe of the elder Children in the Charity and Sunday Schools, 
in the Parith of Chifwick. By James Trebeek, M, A. Redtor of 

: 1S Queenhithe 
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Queenhithe and Holy Trinity, Vicar of Chifwick, and Chaplain 

in Ordinary to his Majefty. 1zmo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1787. 

As we turned over the pages of this little volume, we began to 
think that the good Vicar of Chifwick had prepared ‘‘ meat for 
flrong men,” inftead of ‘* milk for babess” but when we re- 
perufed the title-page, and obferved that his work is chiefly cal- 
culated for ‘ the elder children,’ the obje&tion we were forming was 
in a great meafure removed ; yet ftill we think, that in refpeé both 
of matter and language, greater powers of digeftion will be required, 
than his * young parifhioners’ in general will be found to poffefs.— 
The performance, however, is, on the whole, as refpectably exe- 
cuted as it is well intended. 


Art. 51. Apofolical Conceptions of God, propounded in a Courfe of 
Letters toaFriend. 8vo. zs. Dodfley, &c. 1786. 

This anonymous Writer fets out with the following remark: ¢ It 
feems to be now generally acknowledged, that natural religion, the 
topic of difpute among the learned of the laft century, is a mere 
chimera, without foundation either in experience, hiftory, or reafon.” 
Whence he draws fo extraordinary a conclufion we are not told; 
but we muft own ourfelves rather furprifed at the affertion. Had he, 
indeed, infifted, that the difcoveries of mankind on the fubject of na- 
tural religion were very imperfect and defective, we (hould have agreed 
with him. Or, had he farther faid, that ‘ fome writers have afcribed 
more, in this re{pect, to the ability of man, than fact and experience 
would entirely jultify,’ we fhould not have objected ; fince it is cer- 
tain, that the human mind may heartily approve of truths and obli- 
gations, properly prefented to it, the knowledge of which it could 
not with any clearnefs and certainty have itfelf attained. We there- 
fore wonder that this Author, who, with all his myfticifm, muft be 
allowed to exhibit fome marks of fenfe and learning, fhould have laid 
down fuch a propofition. 

One principal defign of thefe Letters is to prove, that the name 
Jehovah, or, as it is here uniformly written, Feve, belongs folely 
to Chrift and his Spirit; or, in the Writer’s own words, * That the 
holy Father of our Lord Chrift cannot be comprehended, or at all 
purported or concluded, in the name eve; and that confequently, 
by the name eve is defigned, fingly and alone, the divine Logos, or 
Angel-God, together with his Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of God ; 
and that Feve is the name, by no means of the Holy Trinity, but of 
the Holy Duality, Jeve and his Spirit.’ 

This, to fome of our Readers, will, no doubt, feem unintelligible 
jargon ; yet they will much miftake, if they hence infer that the 
Letter-writer is deftitute of capacity or erudition. Whether he is a 
Behmenift, or Hutchinfonian, or Swedenborgian, or unites with 
them all, we will not enquire ; nor fhall we pretend to accompany 
him in his argument, illuftrations, and obfervations. He confiders 
his doétrine as of high importance to the interefts Gf mankind, to 
which he appears to be a real friend. His ftyle has a remarkable fin- 
gularity: let the Reader judge by fome extracts. 

_* He who would affize the realities of the celeftial life to the par- 
tial ideas he gleans by impreflions on him from the things of this, to 
them fo incommenfurate, mut furely default in the attempt, and 
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complicate abfurdities not lefs than thofe of the blind man, who 
compared the intelligence given by dight and colours to the different 
modulations of a founding trumpet.’ 

The following fentence, though not very clear to all readers, may 
receive fome allowance from the fimile which is introduced. * The 
gofpel has the properties of an anamorphotic fpeculum, reprefent- 
ing, in one point of view, its objecis as confufed, obfcure, and 
mingled; in another as deformed and enormous; yet, in its pro- 
pes obvertion, as moft beautiful and jult in its right fymmetry and 
regularity. ‘Thus is the gofpel to be beheld im its due fymmetry 
only when obverted to our eyes in its own theorems and poftulates.’ 

In another place: ‘ It feems that the fame glorious prefence, 
which perfcinds and convulfes the wicked with terrors, folaces and 
exhilarates the abfolved with complacence and confidence, fiducially, 
filially, fruitively.’ . 

In the laft Letter it is faid: ‘ You believe the Scriptures to be the 
word from heaven; conclude then that all fentiments contrapofed to 
this facred word mutt diffent from reality, and be naturally traduc- 
tive into error and obfcurity; I might fay into idolatry, for-.it is 
a fure truth, however difavowed, that all darkened mifprincipled 
underftandings being prone to fuperftition and enthufiafm, are indeed 
in the direét road to idolatry ; for the fame magnetic eflicacy which, 
latent in them, afluades to the one, conducts to the other. The 
great, the gay, the happy, the delicate, the polite, the jovial, the 
libertine, the elegant, and the voluptuous, whofe minds are ftag- 
nant in the phlegma and the indifference of infidelity and {cepticifm, 
are already idolaters in fa& ; and they need only the adhibition ‘of a 
few alarming terrors, diltrefles, calamities, and exigencies, to fink 
them into the grofleft practices of idolatrous reverence, allegiance, 
and fealty to illufive {pirits. Natural is the tranfition from prejudice 
to bigotry.’ 

Thus have we given our Readers a fpecimen of the peculiarity 
and quaintnefs of this Writer’s manner; as to his opinions, we 


leave them to the inveftigation of more difcerning readers. It. 


Art. 52. 4 Demonftration, that true Philofophy has no Tendency to un- 
dermine Divine Revelation, and that a well-grounded Philofopher 
may be a true Chrittian. By Cafar Morgan, A. M.*. To whom 

. the honorary Prize was adjudged by Teyler’s Theological Society 
at Haarlem, April 1785. 8vo. zs. Cadell. 1787. 

The notion that has prevailed, that divine revelation and true 
philofophy are inconfiftent with each other, has been injurious to 
the interelts of both. Among thofe who have been ambitious of the 
honour of ranking with philofophers, it has created a seer for 
revelation ; among certain zealous, but injudicious friends of reli- 
gion, it has encouraged myfticifm and abfurdity. The Author of 
this piece has, therefore, rendered an important fervice both to reli- 
gion and:philofophy, by fhewing that the purfuits of the latter are 
favourable to the interefts of the former. 

In order to eftablifh his point, Mr. Morgan, with great clearnefs 
of reafoning, and with much ftrength and precifion of language, 
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maintains, that the fundamental principles of revelation and of phi- 
Jofophy are confiltent with one another: that the ac of inveftigation, 
judicioufly conducted, far from producing doubt and uncertainty, 
Jeads to rational conviction; and that knowledge itielf has, in its 
own nature, attendency, not to introduce unbelief, but to prepare 
the mind for the reception of revelation. He then concludes with 
examining the caufes which have given rife to that prejudice againtt 
philofophy, which has fubfifted among fome defcriptions of men in 
almott every age of the Chriftian church. 

In this piece we have a connected train of reafoning, which does 
not eafily admit of detached extracts, but which will very well re- 
ward the reader for the trouble of an attentive perufal of the whole. 
As far as was poflible in the form of a general effay, the Author has 
done juftice to his fubje&t, and has therefore merited, not only the 
Haarlem honorary prize, but the thanks of the friends of religion 
and philofophy. 

*,* Our Readers may expect a farther account of this Differta- 
tion, as a foreign article, in our next Appendix, which will be pub- 
lithed, as ufual, with the Review for January 1788. Ss: 
Art. 53. Intercfing Views of Chrifianity: Being a Tranflation of a 

Part of a celebrated Work ot M. Bonnet, intituled, Recherches 

Philofophigues fur les Preuves du Chriffianifme. i12mo. 258. 6d. 

Boards. Jilly. 1787. 

M. Bonnet is well known as an ingenious and able advocate for 
Chriftianity. The leading proofs of the divine miffion of Chrift are 
here reprefented in a manner peculiarly adapted to engage attention 
and produce conviction. Though, for want of the fupport of hifto- 
rical authorities, this piece will not fuperfede the ufe of thofe writ- 
ings which give the evidences of revelation more at large, it may 
very properly be put into the hands of young perfons, as an accom- 
paniment to fuch works, with the view of interefting the imagina- 
tion, and the heart, in the important fubject of which it treats. (Re 


Art. 54, du Abftra& of the Go/pel Hiftory, in Scripture Language. 
1zmo. 6d. Jfohnfon. 1787. 

Defigned, and very well adapted, for improving thofe who attend 

Sunday fchools, in reading, and for inilructing them at the fame 


time in the Chriftian religion. e 


Art. 55. A Differtation on Singing in the Worfbip of God ; inter{perfed 
with occafional Strictures on Mr. Boyce’s late Tract, intituled, 
‘* Serious Thoughts on the prefent Mode and Practice of Singing 
in the Public Worfhip of God.” By Dan. ‘Taylor. 1zmo. 64. 
Buckland. 

This Writer is of the Baptift denomination, and is known on ac- 
count of feveral {mall publications. He appears here as an advo- 
cate for the practice above mentioned. Although he is by no means 
averfe to what is called Singing in Parts, he fenfibly obferves, that 
when the fubjeét is carefully contidered, ‘ it will perhaps appear, that 
the fimpleft and plaineft manner of finging will anfwer the beit end in 
moft churches.’ He reafons well in fupport of the practice, and an- 
{wers objections that have been offered an the fubjet. He princi- 
pally confines himfelf to thofe arguments in its vindication which 
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may be collected from the Scriptures. The ftyle of our Author is neg 
very elegant ; but he is not deititute of either fen‘e or learning, BK 


Art. 56. A View of the Prophecies of Fefus Chrif, in the Old 
' Teftament, arranged and ‘fulfilled in the New Teftament: By 
way of Queftion and Anfwer. By the Rev. John Duncan, of 
Winbourn-Minfter, Dorfet. 1z2mo. 3d. Matthews, &c. 1787. 
This little performance has had a quick fale ? the prefent is the 
third edition. It is intended for youth in general, but particularly 
for the ufe of Sunday fchools, an infticution which the Author re- 
commends with great fervency. It is defirable that the poor as well 
as others fhould know fomething of the arguments id fupport of 
their faith: that which arifes from prophecy is fo important and ob- 
vious, that it feems commendable to endeavour to acquaint them 
with it. This View might, no doubt, be improved without much 
enlargement. When we have faid that the defign is good, we need 
add nothing farther concerning it. qe 


Art. 57. dn Effay on the Gift of Tongues, proving that it was not the 
Gift of Languages. In a Letter to a Friend. 8vo. 25. 6d, 
Johnfon. 1786. 

The intention of this publication is to prove, that * the {peaking 
in tongues was not fpeaking in languages, but that it was {peaking 
in tones.’ This affertion, ftrange as it appears, our Author has been 
at no fmall pains and trouble to defend, by feverat* {pecious and 
plaufible arguments ; which can, however, have no weight, unlefs 
they can be fupported by proofs that the Greek word yaweca fignifies 
tones, Or mufic. He endeavours to prove, that the gift of tongues, 
or,.as he would have it, the gift of tones, was the immediate effect of 
the Holy Ghoft. This we can readily allow ; but what fhall we fay 
of the following ? ‘ Account for it how you will, it is an uncontro- 
vertible fact, that though many gifts are afcribed to the Spirit, yet 
{peaking in tongues is the only one which is afcribed to the Spirit’s 
falling upon men ; and that the gift of the Holy Ghof means not the 
gift of miracles in general, but determinately the gift of tongues .’ 

We think it unneceflary to lay any of the Author’s arguments be- 
fore our Readers: moft of them are hypothetical, and none of them 


fatisfattory, while the original word militates fo ftrongly againft them. Re me 
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I. A Future State difcovered by Reafon: Preached in the Cathedral 
Church, Peterborough. By the Revs*fohn Weddred, Vicar of St. 
John Baptift, Peterborough, and Member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

So much injadicious pains are now taken to bring the Unitarian 
controverfy into notice among the laity, very few of whom are, of 
themfelves, inclined to be troubled with theologica? difputes, that 
we have here a fermon againft Dr. Prieftley, direétly and by name. 
Dr. P. having repeatedly advanced, that the light of nature gives us 
no information concerning a future ftate, Mr. Weddred endeavours 
to refute this opinion; but we do not perceive that he has advanced 
any thing new upon the fubject, or indeed fupported the important 
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oint, on which he treats, with the evidence it admits, and which 
+ already been adduced with great firength and clearnefs, by feve- 
ral able writers, particularly by the prefent Bithop of London, in his 
excellent fermon on the mora/ arguments for a future ftate of “or 


bution. 


IJ. Preached at the Ufitation of the Rev. Thomas Knowles, D.D. 
Official of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, holden at Lavenham, 
September 28th, 1786. By Samuel Darby, M. A. Rector of 
Whatfield, Suffolk. 4to. 1s. Payne, &c. 1786. 

A fenfible ingenious difcourfe, from a difficult text, Mark, ix. 
49, 50 For every one fhall be falted with fre, &c. On this paflage 
the Preacher has fome critical remarks; and at the fame time Fe 
addrefies both clergy and laity in a ferious and ufeful manner. He 
conjectures concerning the word wei in the above paflage, that it 
may be a variation from the original reading, and obferves, that 
mvewecy OF, Contractedly, aver, 1s ufed by Homer to fignify the 
qheaten cake prefented to the guefts at an entertainment; and far- 
ther, that the meat offzring ordained by Mofes was a wheaten cake ; 
on which confiderations he modeftly afks, whether we might not read 
the text, For every wheaten cake (or meat offering) frall be falted; 
and every facrifice fhall be Jalted with falt. As an illuftration and fup- 

ort of this accouar, he refers to Levit. ii. 13. from whence the paf- 
face might be a quotation. We allow every merit to the Author’s 
ingenuity, and efteem his difidence. How far he may be right we 

refume not to determine ; at prefent we feem rather inclined to the 

explication he afcribes to Dr. Hurd (though of much older date), 
which fuppofes the expreflion of being /alted with fre alludes to per- 
fecutions, felf.denial, and other afflictions. ‘The Sermon breathes a 
fpirit of liberality and charity ; and we are willing to perfuade our- 
felves, that nothing inconfiftent with it is intended, when he fpeaks 
of the difpute concerning Eafer, which fo needlefsly divided the 
Chriftian church. ‘ [t was (iays he) fettled at laft by a general 
council, and the fmaller party denominated heretics; a tcenfare 
which they may feem to have deferved—for their ob/finate oppoftion 
in au indifferent matter. The matter was indeed very indifferent ; 
and therefore we fhould fuppofe Chriftian charity would not infift ea- 
gerly on either fide, but leave each quietly to enjoy their opinion. 


II. At Orange-ftreet Chapel, Leicefter Fields, on the Death of Dr. 
Peckwell*. By John Towntend. 8vo. 6d: Matthews. 

Contains fome ferious remarks on mortality, with a fhort enco- 
mium on Dr. Peekwell, as a man, a Chrifian, anda miaiffer. ‘To 
this Mr. T. defigned to have fubjoined an account of the fingular 
circumftances of the Dottor’s death ; but the recol/e4ion (as he tells 
us) of bis having been awakened and brought to ‘an experimental ac- 
guaintance with the things of Ged under bis preaching, fo deeply af- 
tected him, that he found himfelf utterly incapable of executing this 
part of his intention. 
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* Late Rector of Bluxham, &c. 
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For fuch an omiflion, in a difcourfe delivered extempore, this 
might be allowed as an excufe. When, however, the Sermon went 
to the prefs, this defect might eafily have been fupplied, and his 
readers put in poffeffion of what affection kept from his hearers. We 
wonder that this was not done, as he mult have known the various 
reports circulated in the public papers, concerning the caufe of Dr, 
Peckwell’s death: ° 


IV. Before the Mayor and Corporation of Rochefter, for the Benet, 
of the Humane Society. By the Rev. John Ward Allen, A.M, 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral of Rochefter. 8vo. 1s. Riving- 
tons. 1787. 

From the words Go thou and do likewi/e, Mr. Allen exhorts his 
audience to acts of charity in general; and, defcribing the benefits 
which individuals and the Public have received from the Society, he 
more immediately recommends the fupport of fo laudable an inftj. 
tution. - 

Asan Appendix, Mr. Allen has added fome reflections on prema- 
ture death, with directions for the treatment of perfons apparently 
deprived of life. R- m 


V. Preached in the Parifh-church of Wanftead, July 15, 1787, in 
confequence of his Majefty’s Royal Proclamation. By Samuel 
Glaffe, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 1787. 

A judicious commentary on the late Proclamation, fhewing that 
it it confiftent with the principles of Chrittianity, and recommending 

to the audience a due cbfervance of it, The text is, 1 Peter, ii. 17, P 


a! 





*.* Anfwers to Corref| iven j : 
ndix, now in tne prefs, andi lication as ufual, at 
the fame time with our Number for January 1788. 


+44 The tra& entitled 4 Draught of a Bill for the Relief and Em- 
ployment of the Poor was reviewed in our Number for April, 1787. 


t§t Langham’s Sentences, and the Life of a blind Philofopher, con- 
cerning which T. W. enquires, cannot be found. . 








ERRATA in the Review for OGfober laft. 


P. 263, 1. 40, for 36726, read 36720. 
Ib. After the laft line add, 
Fines for leafes, on an average of ten years, from 1772, ff. 5. 
to 1782, exclufive of 27,100/. paid for two grants ! 
in fee, - - - - - 7:700 0 © 





Clear average produce in rents and fines per annum, 23,383 18 8 


&>. We are obliged to the illiberal author of a paper in the Pudlic 
Advertifer, for his information of the above omifion-(in the Article of 
the Land Revenue of the Crown) which muft have happened through 
the inadvertence of our compofitor, or tranfcriber, we know not 
which ; nor would that knowledge be material : it is enough’ that we 
have profited by the unfriendly attack of an ill-mannered writer,— 
who, himfelf, was unable to correct the mifprinted paflage. 


Erratum in Review for Nov. p. 422, line laft, for ewer, read everye 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I, 
Verhandelingen raakende den Natuurlyk en Openbaaren Godfdienft, &c. 
i. e. Prize Diiiertations, relating to Natural and Revealed Reli- 


gion. Publifhed by Teyler’s Theological Society at Haarlem. 
ol. VI, 4to. 1786. 


HE fubject propofed to the competitors for this literary 

. prize was, to prove, that trué philofephy has no tendency to 
undermine divine fn wks ; and that a well-grounded, a real phi- 
bfopher, may be a trug Chriftian. Of four Diflertations on 
this fubjeét, publifhed in the volume before us, that of the 
Rev. Mr. Casar MorGan, Chaplain to the Bifhop of Ely, 
obtained the gold medal, which is the firft prize; and it will, 
no doubt, give the attentive and candid reader an advantage- 
ous opinion of the Author’s capacity and penetration. We need 
not be very ample in our account of this Differtation, as Mr. 
Morcan has, by publifhing it feparately, at home, rendered it 
acceflible to every Englifh reader *, This is not the cafe of the 
other Difcourfes.contained in this volume, which are publifhed 
in the Dutch language alone. 

Mr. MorGaAn is of opinion, that revelation and philofophy 
are not only eafily reconcileable with each other, but that true 
philofophy is the def? friend to divine revelation We are per 
fuaded of the truth of this aflertion; and we will be bold to 
add, that as friendthip is naturally reciprocal, divine revelation 
has been the potent friend and fofterer of true philofophy, The 
Chriftian religion gave occafion to the improvement of fome im- 
portant branches of feience; for when fuch grand truths as the 
unity and eternity of God, and che refurrection and immortality 
of rational beings, were revealed as /ad?s, they naturally excited, 
—_— _—~ - a —- —— nenee neuen 

* See Review for December laft, p. 508, a 
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in thinking minds, a curiofity to know the foundations which 
fuch facts might have in the nature of God, the nature of man, 
and the nature of things; and hence, among others, metaphy-~ 
fical fcience undoubtedly derived new degrees of improvement 
and precifion. 

Mr. Morcan fets out, in the difcuffion before us, as eve 
accurate reafoner ought to do, by defining his terms. He calls 
philofophy, the difcovery of truth by a careful attention to, 
and inveftigation of, the appearances and operations of nature, 
If the principles of philofophy, thus defined, be not inconfiftent 
with the principles of revelation ; if the very act of inveftigation 
be not adapted to produce doubt and uncertainty in the mind; 
and if knowledge itfelf has not, in its own nature, a tendency to 
introduce unbelief, it will follow, according to our Author, 
that philofophy cannot have any tendency to undermine revela- 
tion. He thinks no reafon can be affigned that could poffibly 
fet revelation and philofophy at variance, much lefs at enmity, but 
one or more of the three now mentioned ; and he therefore fets 
himfelf to examine whether any of thefe reafons exift. 

The plan is good ; and we think it is executed with a ma- 
fterly hand. ‘The Diflertation contains many judicious, and 
fome uncommon views. As it obtained, fo, in our judgment, 
it really deferved, the prize. 

In treating the firft of the three points above mentioned, Mr. 
MorcGawn evinces the conformity of philofophical with religious 
principles ; firft, with refpeét to natural religion, where he has 
enlarged more than was neceflary ; and fecondly, with refpeé to 
the grand fcheme of redemption, of whofe outlines he gives a 
noble and indeed a truly philofophical fketch, than which, 
however, fomething more circumftantial, and lefs general, 
might be required to eftablifh, in a folid and luminous manner, 
his negative on this firft point, and to fhew that the principles of 
revelation and philofophy are not inconfiftent with each other. Five 
pages and a half are employed in eftablifhing a friendly concert 
between natural religion and philofophy, which fome may cone 
fider as a reconciliation of philofophy with philofophy ; and the 
fcheme of redemption is brought into the defired coalition 
in a page and a half: nor have we much more than what may 
be called the preliminary articles of the treaty.—We can well 
conceive that Mr. Morgan has had wife and liberal reafons for 
placing the coalition here on fuch a broad bottom. 

His elucidations of the fecond point, in which an argument 
againft the concord of philofophy with Chriftianity is drawn 
from the fuppofed.tendency of the very ad? of inveffigation to produce 
doubt and uncertainty in the mind, are more particular, and more 
amplie;-and they are alfo folid and ingenious. He prefumes 
© that the zealous advocates of revelation would not pee 
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all ufe of reafoning, but fuch a degree of it only as conftitutes a 
philofopher ;’ for to exclude all ufe of reafon from religious 
faith, would be to confound theology with fuperftition and bar- 
barifm. But when a right of appealing to reafon is once ad- 
mitted, the innocence of philofophy is acknowledged, And as 
true philofophy, when applied to religion, has for its object an 
enquiry into the nature and ground of our opinions and prin- 
ciples, the Author fhews with great evidence, that it is not 
only innocent, but highly ufeful. For as true philofophy im- 
roves the faculties, and increafes the aétivity of our minds, it 
mult be of fignal confequence in afcertaining and illuftrating the 
nature, doctrines, and origin of revelation, and in preparing 
men for the reception of divine truthh Mr. Morcawn {fhews 
the excellence of philofophy in this particular, by calling our 
attention to the circumftances of favage nations. ‘ The favage 
(fays he) receives divine truths carelefsly, hears them with in- 
difference, apprehends them confufedly, and fuffers them to be 
foon obliterated from his mind. A Newton and a Haller liften 
to them attentively, weigh them deliberately, comprehend them 
accurately, and keep them in careful remembrance.’ He takes 
here the extremes of philofophy and uncultivated nature, that the 
effeéts of each ftate may appear the more confpicuous and 
ftriking ; but he is perfuaded that, in every intermediate ftate, 
the effect will be fimilar, in proportion to its diftance from 
each of the extremes. He confirms this judicious obfervation 
by examples. Greece, and the Lefler Afia, were the principal 
fcenes of the miniftry of St. Paul, in whofe time philofophy was 
in high repute, and generally cultivated in thofe countries: and 
it is well known that his reception and fuccefs among thofe na- 
tions were remarkable. No fooner did he open his extraordinary 
commiffion, than he was furrounded by crowds of hearers, who, 
both by found reafoning, and an impartial examination of the 
Scripture (which this great Apoftle perpetually recommended), 
endeavoured to difcover the truth of what he affirmed. ‘The re- 
fult was, what it ever will be, when Chriftianity is examined 
with candour and found judgment, that multitudes flocked daily 
into the church, * Let now any one (fays our Author) take a 
view of thofe once enlightened countries, and fay whether he 
thinks, that in their prefent ftate of ignorance and barbarifm, 
they are equally fitted for the reception and prefervation of our 
holy religion.’ : 
The details into which Mr. MokGAN enters, in order to 
fhew that the ftudy of true philofophy is beneficial to the caufé 
divine revelation, by improving the fagacity of the mind, 
and ftrengthening the judgment, are both inftruétive and inte- 
refting. Indeed there is nothing that can‘fecure the mihd froma 


¢rror and impofture, but the precifidn that arifes from/a truly 
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philofophical fpirit, which admits no ¢erms that are not clear, ne 
premifes that are not evident, and no conclufions that do not intui- 
tively follow premifes well afcertained. Accordingly, as our 
Author juftly obferves, it is the glory of Chriftianity, that while 
it was propagated by the unfkilful, it was embraced by the wife, 
It gradually diffufed itfelf over thofe parts of the world that had 
been previoufly enlightened by philofophy. Thofe men, whofe 
minds had been trained to the inveftigation of truth, the de. 
tection of error, and the confutation of fophiftry, clearly per. 
ceived the divinity of its origin, received it with fincerity, were 
fenfible of its importance, and retained it, even at the hazard of 
their lives. The converfion of the barbarous nations of Euro 
(continues our Author) prefents a very different afpect of things. 
They were equally incapable of difcerning the intrinfical excel- 
lence of our religion, and of comprehending the evidence on 
which its truth and divinity were founded. ‘Their converfion 
was produced by motives of temporal intereft, and not by ra- 
tional conviction ; and feveral generations pafled before they 
could be brought to fully comprehend the nature of the religion 
they profefied, to relifh its excellence, and to embrace it in its 
genuine purity. This could never be effected, until their minds 
were tinctured by philofophy, and their faculties ftrengthened and 
enlarged by a habit of inveftigation. : 

What Mr. Morcan fays of another advantage refulting to 
divine revelation from the ftudy of philofophy, namely, its puri- 
fying and refining the affetions and {entiments, is more liable 
to objections, and cannot be adopted without fome reftrictions. 
We agree with him entirely, when he affirms, that nothing has 
tended more to retard the progre{s of Chriftianity than the cor- 
ruptions of the human heart; and that when the affedctions are 
properly inclined, little light, comparatively {peaking, is fufh- 
cient to direct the underftanding to the knowledge of divine 
truth: but we are apprehenfive that he attributes rather too 
much purifying influence to /peculative philofophy in this refpect. 
If we are not much miftaken, it is the previous character of the 
perfon that employs it, that renders /peculative philofophy a ufe- 
ful or a dangerous inftrument with regard to the propagation 
and advancement of religious truth. Our Author juftly ob- 
ferves, that diffipation and fenfuality (which, no doubt, are moft 
unfavourable to the reception of divine truth) are fcarcely come- 
patible with a habit of fpeculation ; but pride, caprice, and the 
love of fingularity, are equally inimical to religious truth, and 
they are fo little incompatible with habits of f{peculation, that 
they are.very frequently found among that clafs of men who mof 
indulge thefe habits, : 7 

We have read with peculiar pleafure Mr. Morcan’s difcuf- 
fion of the third queftion, viz. Whether the aCtual pofleffion of 
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knowledge has any tendency to undermine divine revelation ? 
In this mafterly difcuffion he unfolds, with great precifion and 
perfpicuity, the fpirit and character, not of a fubtile and felf- 
fufficient fpeculatift, but of a true philofopher; and fhews, with 
a full difplay of evidence, how favourable fuch a character 
and {pirit are to the reception of a divine revelation. ‘The mat- 
ter of fact would, indeed, be fufficient to decide this queftion, 
fince Chriftianity has been moft generally embraced, and beft 
underftood, in thofe places and periods of the world that were 
moft enlightened by knowledge and philofophy: but he 
treats the queftion theoretically; and we fhould regret the 
not having it in our power to give a more ample view of his 
details, if his work were not publifhed feparately among us. 
According to him, the true philofopher, who has fearched into 
the nature of things with the greateft attention, muft be the 
mott deeply fenfible of his own ignorance,—and therefore the moft 
effectually guarded againft that pre/umption which fo frequently 
characterizes fhallow inquirers. In his endeavours to diftinguifh 
between what is certain, and what is probable, and what is 
doubtful, he will be careful to afcertain the compafs of his fa- 
culties, and the extent of his knowledge, in order to preferve 
him from wrong applications, and rafh conclufions ; perceiving 
infuperable difficulties in the moft common objeéts, and finding 
himfelf reduced to the neceflity of ultimately refolving almoft 
every thing in the creation into the appointment of the Creator, 
he becomes lefs difpofed to meafure infinite wifdom by fo de- 
fective a ftandard as his limited underftanding; and judging 
that in revelation, as in nature, nothing is fingle and uncon- 
nected ; and that relations, connections, and mutual depend- 
ences may fubfift among its parts, which do not come at prefent 
within his comprehenfion, he will not rafhly cenfure even thofe 
things that he finds contrary to his expectations in a fyftem of 
religion, which otherwife bears the plain marks of a divine 
original. 

From all thefe confiderations Mr. Morcan fhews, with 
perfpicuity and acutenefs, that true philofophy is friendly to di- 
vine revelation, and prepares the mind both for the reception 
and the right underftanding of the doétrines of Chriftianity. 
This tendency of philofophy, though generally confirmed, may 
fometimes be counteracted by particular and accidental cir- 
cumftances ; and though philofophy be the natural ally of re- 
velation, it may, poflibly, fays he, on fome occafions be 
preffed into the fervice of infidelity. Bor it is manifeft that 
philofophy has been corrupted as well as revelation; and the 
pride of fubtilizing, among other caufes of this corruption, has 
involved in conta and obfcurity the inveftigations of the for- 
mer, and disfigured the beautiful fimplicity of the doctrines of 
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the latter. Some men, fays our Author, of the prefent age, 
have fhewn an exceffive fondnefs for abftract fpeculations, :and 
have made ufe of them to purpofes, that, in the judgment of 
the wife and the candid, muft prove highly detrimental to :the 
credit of philofophy. ‘They have ingenioufly {pun thin cob- 
webs of fophiftry, which are defigned to involve every thing in 
doubt, and, by this captious and perplexed kind of philofophy, 
they have meant to aflume an impofing air of depth and acute. 
nefs, which has deluded many fuperficial minds. ‘The late Mr, 
Hum«g is exhibited by our author as an eminent proficient in this 
art. * He was deeply fkilled in all the myfteries of it, and is 
clear from any fufpicion of defrring to depreciate it:’ yet he, 
himfelf, has deftroyed its credit in effeét; © for he confefled and 
proved, that the principles which led him to deny the divine ori- 
gin of Chriftianity, would equally lead him to unhinge the whole 


fabric-of Nature, and to-controvert the plaineft conclufions of rea- 


fon and common fenfe.’ This is, indeed, a rare kind of philo- 
fopby ! It puts us in mind of thofe lines of mad Tom Lee *, 


Let there be no light,——no—not one {park, 
But Gods meet Gods, and jofile in the dark. 


The fecond Differtation in this volume is written by Mr, J. 
F, Lentz. This Gentleman confiders the queftion propofed 
as confined to the New Teftament, and he enters on the difcuf- 
fion of it by obferving, that two diftinct ideas are implied. in 
that of a‘revelation ; one of doctrines revealed, which confti- 
tute its contents; and another of the divine origin of thefe doc- 
trines; or, in the prefent cafe, that they were revealed from God 
by Chrift. One he calls the truth, the other, the divinity of 
revelation ; and obferves that, if we deny the latter, we deftroy 
the idea of a revelation, and leave only a fyftem of philofophi- 
cal truths. 

Thefe two ideas ought to be feparately confidered, as they re- 
fer to different objects, which depend on different kinds of evi- 
dence. The former relates to metaphyfical and moral truths, 
the latter, to hiftorical facts. The grounds of certainty, with 
refpect to the former, are the fame with thofe of all other philo- 
fophical propofitions, and muft depend on their internal truth, 
and their not involving contradi€tory ideas. ‘This evidence, our 
Author obferves, muft be fought in the propofitions themfelves, 
and in their relation to each other, as it is totally independent 
on all external circumftances. With regard to the other part of 
revelation, the evidence is of a different nature: a perfon who 
afferts a divine commiffion, cannot give a more fatisfa€tory proof 





* On recollection, we believe poor Nat. Lee’s name was not Tom. 
We are forry for it. For once, however, let it ftand, ‘ Mad Tom.’ , 
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of its reality, than by performing miracles, which are fuch ex- 
traordinary faéts as bear the cleareft evidence of an immediate in- 
terpofition of the Deity. Thefe muft afford immediate convic- 
tion to his contemporaries, who are witnefles of them ; and their 
faithful and authentic hiftory of thefe facts, is the only proof 
that pofterity can require. 

M. Lentz lays great ftrefs on the internal evidence of Chrif- 
tianity, and thinks that on this the authority of the Gofpel, 
with refpec& to us, entirely depends; as no miracles can render 
that true which is in itfelf falfe. He fays, if the philofo- 
pher fhould be able to prove that the doétrines of Chriftianity 
are not internally true, that they are contradictory in themfelves, 
and inconfiftent with the diétates of found reafon, and with our 
natural ideas of God and religion, he might fafely conclude 
that the miracles, urged in fupport of them, are mere fictions ; 
it being certain that the Deity will never give the fanétion of his 
authority to eftablifh falfehood. 2 

In order to fhew that true philofophy does not tend to under- 
mine the internal evidence of Chriftianity, our Author takes a 
particular view of what he conceives to be the eflential and fun- 
damental doétrines of the Gofpel. This furvey is preceded by 
fome preparatory obfervations that deferve attention, the fubftance 
of which we fhall lay before our readers, 

The final caufe of a revelation can be no other than the ge-~ 
neral end propofed by the Deity in all his dealings with man- 
kind. It muft be confidered as forming a part of his original 
plan with refpeé&t to his rational creatures, and as concurring 
with all his other difpenfations towards this ultimate end, ‘which 
is their real and final happinefs. ‘The proper and only means 
by which rational and moral beings can attain real felicity, are 
the knowledge and practice of true religion: the reftoration of 
this is, therefore, the immediate object of revelation: but, with 
refpe&t to the manner of effecting this, it cannot be expected that 
revelation fhould, at once, remove all the prejudices and errors of 
mankind. It is much more rational to fuppofe, that it would be 
fuited to the weaknefs of man, in whom every intelleétual im- 
provement is flow and gradual. Its inftru@ion muft therefore 
confift in giving a proper direction to the efforts of reafon, in 
removing its uncertainty with refpeét to the moft important points 
of inveftigation, and gently conducting it into the path that ter- 
minates in truth. In fhort, it is to man what an intelligent 
preceptor is to an unexperienced youth. Such, our Author 
thinks, was the mode of inftru€tion adopted by Chrift. His 
grand object was to promote the virtue and happinefs of man- 
kind: this he kept ever in view, and eftimated the comparative 
importance of. their errors and prejudices by their influence on 


it. Hence he left fome erroneous opinions of lefs moment to be 
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removed by time and the further refleGtion of his hearers ; othegs 
he oppofed obliquely and remotely. His doétrines are either 
clothed in parables, or exprefled in fimple propofitions, without 
any demonftration, and fometimes in hints intelligible only to 
the ferious and attentive enquirer. In other things he left his 
audience to their own improvement of his inftructions, after 
having furnifhed them with matter, on which to exercife their 
refleftions, and given them, as it were, a clue to direét reafon in 
its further refearches. 

We mutt carefully diftinguifh between the revelation itfelf, 
and the hiftory of the revelation, both which are tranfmitted to 
us in the New Teftament. In the hiftorical part, a diftin&tion 
muft likewife be made between thofe facts which are infeparably 
connected with the revelation, and others which do not immedi- 
ately and neceflarily belong to it. ‘The reafon of this is obvi- 
ous; becaule cavils againft events of the latter clafs are no va- 
lid objections to the truth of the Gofpel ; whereas a denial of any 
faét of the former kind implies a rejection of the divine autho- 
rity Of that revelation which is fupported by them. : 

We mutt alfo remember, that the New T eftament was written 
not immediately for our ufe, but for that of a people whofe man- 
ners and morals, whofe ideas and habits, as well as language, 
were entirely different from ours. ‘The prejudices and errors 
which Chrift and his apoftles had to encounter, were very diffi- 
milar to thofe which prevail in our times. In order, therefore, 
to edify their hearers and readers, they addrefled them in a mane 
ner agreeable to the popular notions of the age and pation, con- 
defeended to argue with them upon their own principles, and 
made ufe of thofe expreffions and allufions which were moft fae 
miliar to them. It muft likewife be obferved, that the writers of 
the New Teftament were Jews, from whom, in addrefling their 
countrymen, it was natural to expect continual references to their 
ancient religien. Hence there are, in the facred books, many 
peculiarities in the manner of exprefling and enforcing doGrines, 
which were efpecially fuitable to the circumftances of that age 
and nation, but which, not being eflential to the doctrines them- 
felves, ought not to be confounded with them. Among thefe 
Jocal and temporary circumftances, our Author reckons thofe ex- 
preffions and illuftrations which are either borrowed from the 
books of the Old Teftament, or founded on the fyftems of the 
Jewifh doors, Of this kind, he thinks, are all thofe paflages 
jn which the fevera] parts of the Mofaic ritual] are applied to elu- 
cidate the advantages derived to'mankind by the death of Chrift, 
and thofe in which the theological terms and language of the 
Jewith fchools are adopted. The hiftory of the demoniacs he 
canfiders as a ftriking inftance of the condefcenfion of Chrift, in 
yealoning with this nation upon their own popular notions, and 
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fpeaking to them in their own ftyle. All thefe peculiarities are 
merely local, relative, and accidental, and mutt be diftinguifhed 
from the truths revealed, which are permanent and unchan; 
able.. An objection made againft the manner in which a doce 
trine is propofed, or the arguments by which it is enforced, af. 
feéts not the truth of the doctrine itfelf. The efficacy of an ar-~ 
gument, in producing conviction, is relative to -the capacity of 
him to whom it is addrefled ; and a Jew would be more power- 
fully ftruck with the application of a paflage from the Old Tefta- 
ment, which he had always been taught to confider as referring 
to the Meffiah, than by the moft accurate philofophical reafon- 
ing. ‘Thofe who are acquainted with the gradual progrefs of the 
human mind, will not maintain that Chrift and his Apoftles 
could defign to eftablifh their doctrines by arguments fuited alike 
to every age and defcription of men. ‘They a€ted like able and 
judicious teachers. Their immediate objeé&t was to convince 
thofe among whom they lived and taught, in the marner beft 
fuited to their capacities; and thus, by the moft natural means, 
to attain the great end of their miffion, which was the propaga- 
tion of truth, virtue, and happinefs, among mankind. ‘The laft 
previous requifition made by our Author is, what we cordially 
approve, that we diftinguifh between the dotrines of Chrifti- 
anity and the various theological fyftems which have been found- 
ed on, or deduced from them. 

M. Lentz now proceeds to enquire what are the general 
and fundamental dodtrines revealed in the New Teftament. Thefo 
he reduces to a very few heads; and is of ‘opinion, that they 
confift in declarations concerning the nature and attributes of 
God, as he is related to his rational creatures, in oppofition to 
the national prejudices of the Jews, and to the polytheifm and 
idolatrous notions of the Heathens; in pofitive affurances of the 
deftination of man to final happinefs in a future and eternal ftate, 
a happinefs worthy of his rational and moral nature, independ- 
ent on every external circumftance and accident; in directions 
concerning the means of attaining this felicity, by obedience to 
the divine will, and the practice of religion and virtue; in topics 
of confolation under the evils and diftreffes of life, derived from 
the exprefs aflertion that every event which can befal us, is un- 
der the immediate fuperintendence of the wifeft and beft of Be- 
ings, who will make every thing co-operate towards the final 
happinefs of his fervants; and, laftly, in fuch truths as may 
conftitute the moft affecting and powerful motives to the practice 
of virtue. 

Thefe, he fays, are the doctrines of which we may with cer- 
tainty affirm, that they are revealed in the New Teftament, and 
conftitute the foundation of the Gofpel, and indeed of every ra- 


tional religion ; they are, therefore, of univerfal importance, and 
defigned 
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defigned for all mankind in every age: they are fuch asa philo. 
fophical enquirer would naturally expect in a divine revelation, 
-with the defign of which they perfectly correfpond : they are fo 
exprefsly and repeatedly revealed, as to leave no room for doubt, 
and fo plainly, as to obviate all difficulties; and in thefe all de- 
nominations of Chriftians, however they may differ in other re- 
fpe&ts, are perfectly agreed. This laft circumftance our Author 
confiders as a decilive argument in their favour, and juftly ob- 
ferves, that when a number of learned, wife, and good men, 
have differed widely from each other concerning the meaning of 
a propofition, it is a certain proof that it is obfcurely and am- 
biguoufly, or, at leaft, indefinitely exprefled, and therefore 
ought not to be numbered among the fundamental dodtrines of 
revelation, or deemed eflential to it. 

Though we approve of many of the foregoing obfervations 
as liberal and judicious (for we will not be anfwerable for 
them all), we cannot help thinking, that the view here given of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gofpel is very defective. We 
are perfectly convinced that, in a general vindication of Chrif- 
tianity, every doctrine, of which the divine authority is doubted, 
or the fenfe difputed among its profeflors, ought to be left out of 
the queftion: but is it therefore neceflary to reprefent it as a mere 
republication of the religion of nature? In our opinion, the par- 
don offered to finners through Chrift, his exaltation to univerfal 
power, and his appointment as our Mediator, by whom we have 
accefs to the Father, are fundamental doétrines of the Gofpel ; 
and, as fuch, deferve to be particularly mentioned; becaufe 
they arethe grand truths which diftinguifh Chriftianity from 
deifm. They are do&trines which all denominations of Chrif- 
tians profefs to believe, however they may differ concerning 
fome circumftances relative to them ; and, though they may be 
called myfteries in the proper and fcriptural fenfe of this word, 
yet if we diveft them of thofe abfurdities in which they have 
been involved by human fyftems, and content ourfelves with the 
plain declarations of the New Teftament, they will appear to 
be confiftent with the didtates of found philofophy, though they 
were not difcoverable by its inveftigations. 

That philofophy has no tendency to undermine the doétrines 
of revelation, as our Author has here ftated them, he argues 
from their coincidence with the dictates of reafon; from their 
having been, in all ages, the objects of its enquiries ; and from 
their never being difputed by the beft and moft rational even of 
the writers againft revealed religion. His vindication of the 
probability of the facts by which the Gofpel is authenticated, 
and of the external evidence attending them, is fenfible and ju- 
dicious, but contains nothing which has not been often faid 
by other writers on this fubject. m4 
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The third Differtation, which is the performance of M. Pr- 
TER VERSTAP of Rotterdam, has great merit. The Author 
introduces his fubject with a view of the general plan of Provi- 
dence refpecting the improvement of mankind in knowledge and 
morals, and fhews that, with this, fuch an interpofition of the 
Deity, as the Gofpel aflerts, is by no means inconfiftent. Re- 
velation, he obferves, is to the moral, what experiments are to 
the natural, philofopher : it unfolds truths, which mere fpecula- 
tive inveftigation could not have difcovered; and confirms thofe 
of which he had aiready entertained a prefumption. By compa- 
ring the flow progrefs of unaffifted reafon, in the acquifition of 
knowledge, with that fudden improvement in religion and mo- 
rals which immediately attended the promulgation of Chriftia- 
nity, and this with the ftate of literature and philofophy among 
the Jews, together with the difadvantageous circumftances of 
Chrift’s birth and education, he evinces the abfurdity of afcrib- 
ing this aftonifhing effect to any other caufe than a divine revela- 
tion. 

In his next chapter, M. Versrap confiders the perfpicuity 
of the Gofpel. After a judicious explanation of the word myf- 
tery, as ufed in Scripture, we meet with the following excellent 
and ufeful obfervation. It is of importance to diftinguifh be- 
tween thofe truths which have an immediate tendency to pro- 
mote the happinefs of mankind, and thofe fpeculative points 
which are the objects of our infatiable thirft of knowledge. This 
diftin@ion will enable us to form a juft idea of the perfpicuity 
of the New Teftament, and will convince us that it is as great 
as could reafonably be expected in a revelation from God. The 
moral precepts of the Gofpel are founded in the law of nature, 
and its pofitive duties are fimple and eafy: its doctrines are few, 
but of the higheft importance ; they are fo plainly and repeatedly 
revealed, that their meanirg is obvious to the moft common un- 
derftanding, and their probability apparent on the leaft reflec- 
tion, while their certainty muft depend on the acknowledged di- 
vine authority of the revelation in which they are found. What- 
ever obfcurity there may be, is confined to lefs important 
points, or rather to fuch as are merely fpeculative. The reafons 
of particular difpenfations of Providence are fometimes fupprefl- 
ed: the manner in which the Deity aéts is generally concealed ; 
and, with refpe&t to many things, our curiofity is fuffered to re- 
main ungratified. This obfcurity, however, is a neceflary con- 
fequence of our finite nature and imperfect ftate, and arifes not 
from any deficiency in revelation, which, in this, as in every 
other refpect, is well fuited to our capacities, and therefore con- 
fiftent with divine wifdom, 

It is juftly obferved, that, as revelation is entirely dependent 


on the will of the Supreme Being, and the rejult of his infinite 
wifdom, 
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wifdom, it is impoffible that we, who know fo little of his naz 
ture, fhould be able to determine, @ priort, what particular dif. 
penfation is moft fuitable to his attributes and objeé&t. The true 
philofopher, therefore, inftead of prefuming to prefcribe laws to 
Providence, will humbly acquiefce in the divine arrangements : 
the grand object of his enquiry will be, whether God has, in 
fat, granted a revelation; and, in this enquiry, he will be con- 
vinced, that all the external evidence of fuch a fact, which rea- 
fon can poflibly require, can amount to no more than moral cer- 
tainty. Thole to whom it was immediately granted, acknow- 
ledged its divine authority upon the evidence of miracles, which, 
being an appeal to their fenfes, precluded every other demonftra- 
tion ; and their reafon had no other office than to affign a crite. 
rion by which to diftinguifh miracles from thofe phenomena 
‘which occur in the common courfe of nature. But, as an ime 
mediate revelation to every individual cannot reafonably be ex. 
pected, and as miracles, if frequently repeated, would lofe their 
power to convince, it is plain that the authority of revelation 
muft, in general, be founded on the credible teftimony of others, 
and that our conviction of its truth muft depend on the prepon- 
derance of arguments in its favour. 

In his chapter upon Miracles, M. VERsTaP blames the injue 
dicious zeal of thofe who afcribe every extraordinary event rela- 
ted in Scripture, to an immediate interpofition of the Deity; 
and obferves, that the liberal fpirit of Biblical criticifm which 
now prevails, has removed many objections that were infepa- 
rable from a more contracted view of the fubje&t. Ignorance and 
fuperftition will difcover miracles in thofe paflages in which 
- found criticifm can difcern only natural events. The peculiar 
ftyle of the Jewith hiftorians, and the nature of their language, 
Jed them to clothe plain facts in metaphorical and allegorical ex- 
prefions; their national prejudices and contracted knowledge 
often made them afcribe, to the immediate interpofition of Deity, 
thofe effects in which a more improved philofophy difcerns the 
intervention of a fecond caufe. For a confirmation of thefe ob- 
fervations, he refers us to the criticifms of Niemeyer and the 
Abbé Feruf/alem, who, fo far from undermining the authority 
of revelation, have contributed greatly to eftablifh it on a 
firmer foundation, by removing the loofe ground which did not 
belong to it. It is not fo much the number, as the evident re- 
ality of miracles, that deferves our attention; and a true philo- 
fopher will not acknowledge an extraordinary interpofition of the 
Deity, except in cafes where the effet cannot be produced by 
the ordinary courle of nature. 

In the remaining part of this chapter our Author fhews, that 
the miracles recorded in the New Teftament, are fuch as effec- 
tually obviate all objections founded in our ignorance of the ex- 
tent 
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tent of natural caufes ; and obferves that a philofopher who at- 
tends to the progrefs of his own mind, and the diCtates of expe- 
rience, will thence be induced to require fuch miracles as the mo 
— character of the divine origin of a revelation. The bulk 
nkind are not to be influenced by the abftra& idea of moral 
beauty: inattentive to connected argument, and rational de- 
monftration, they neglected the inftructions even of a Socrates ; 
yet no fooner are they convinced that their teacher is honoured 
with an immediate commiffion from God, than an implicit be- 
lief takes place of their former indifference. But how can their 
attention be excited, and this conviction produced, except by 
affeting their fenfes with extraordinary and palpable proofs ? 
Even to a philofopher, miracles, though not fo indifpenfably re- 
quifite as to others, are yet highly ufeful: though he purfues his 
refearches beyond the external appearance of things; though 
he efteems truth, wherever he may find it, as ultimately derived 
from God, and would therefore embrace all thofe doétrines of 
the Gofpel, which reafon teaches, without requiring external 
evidence to fupport them; yet, when he is aflured that his ra- 
tional part will be-raifed again to life with a new and incorrupt- 
ible body, and that finners, upon fincere repentance, fhall be 
fully iuttifed, upon what ground fhall he build his aflent to 
thefe truths? Here reafon is filent; they are founded folely in 
the will of the Supreme Being. But how can he be affured that 
a teacher truly declares this divine will, except the Lord of Na- 
ture atteft the declaration by miracles, when appealed to by the 
meflenger whom he has appointed? Or even granting that he 
could convince himfelf of the certainty of this, and thus needed 
no external evidence, yet, as a true philofopher, who feeks the 
happinefs of his fellow-creatures rather than the gratification of 
felfith vanity, he will look with holy reverence on thofe founda- 
tions which the hand of Providence has laid, and on which the 
faith of mankind is built. ; 
The concluding part of this Differtation is intended to fhew, 
that revelation was not defigned to rectify the philofophical errors 
of mankind, and to vindicate the propriety of its being limited 
to maral and religious truth, The latter branch of the propo- 
fition, on which this Effay is written, is illuftrated by adducing 
the examples of fome of the moft eminent characters that have 
adorned the prefent age, who are not lefs diftinguifhed by their 
piety as Chriftians than by their knowledge as, philofophers. 
M.VERSTAP concludes his piece with a very judicious and im- 
partial view of the caufes which have given rife to the prejudice, 
that philofophers are the friends of infidelity and we are forry 
that our limits will not permit us to give a particular account of 


them. 
The 
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The fourth and laft Differtation in this volume, was written 
the Rev. M. Laurentius Meyer. Ie certainly appears 

to great difadvantage after the preceding Eflays, and has the me 
rit of being rather well intended than judicioufly executed, gp,» 

th. 





Azxt. II. 


Verbhandelingen uitgegeeven door de Holland/che Maat/chappye der Weetene 
Schappen te Haarlem. Memoirs publithed by the Philofophical So. 
ciety at Haarlem, Vols. XXIII. and XXIV*, Haarlem. 8vo, 


1786 and 1787. 


H E chief part of the firft of thefe two volumes is taken up 
_ with a Prize Differtation by Jacos OrTrEn Hus ey, Ar- 
chite&, of Amfterdam, concerning the beft Method of preventing 
the Encroachment of the Sea on the Dykes of the Texel and Mar/- 
diep. This is a fubjeét which, though of great importance to 
the Dutch, will not be very interefting to the generality of our 
philofophical Readers; and, to judge of it, a knowledge of 
local circumftances is required, which few except the natives of 
the country have an opportunity of obtaining. 

The remaining articles in this volume are the following: Ob- 
fervations on the Phofphorical Light of Sea-water in the Baltic, by 
Count GREGoRIUS Razoumowsky. The Count afcribes this 
phenomenon to a phofphorical gas, which is difengaged by the 
friction of the waves againft the fides of the fhip. 

Account of an inveterate Entero-Epiplo-Hydrocele, by G. TEN 
HaaFF. The patient was fixty years of age, and was com- 
pletely cured in confequence of an operation. From the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, our ingenious Author has deduced fome ob- 
fervations, which he conceives may be ufeful to young practi- 
tioners. The moft important of thefe is, that when, by reafon 
of a preternatural union or adhefion of parts, efpecially in the 
bowels, the reduction cannot be effected, it is better to leave 
fomething to the efforts of nature, than to feparate all fuch ad- 
hefions with the knife, as many patients have fallen viétims to 
officioufnefs in this refpe@. In the hydrocele, M. Ten HaaFrF 
advifes the operator to open the tunica vaginalis entirely, as a 
more fafe and certain method than thofe recommended by Pott 
and Sharp. 

Account of feveral Cafes in which the Polypus Narium was com- 
pletely cured: by Jou. De Urizes, Ledturer in Anatomy and 
Surgery at Leeuwaarden. 

Remarks on an encyfted Tumour on the Patella: by W. VAN 
Litt, M.D. at Rotterdam. This fwelling, which was of a 
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prodigious fize, was the confequence of a fall, and was cured 
by an application of colophonia and alcohol vini, and the internal 
ufe of mercury. 

Account of fome Elephants Bones difcovered in the Neighbourhood of 
Bois-le Duc; by F. Verster, M. D. with Drawings of them 
by Profeflor CAMPER. 

Defcription of the Mermaid of Haarlem: by A. VosMaArrR, Di- 
reftor of the Collection of Natural Hiflory belonging to his Serene 
Highnefs the Prince of Orange. . 

M. VosMAeER here examines a ftory, which is related as fa& 
by feveral of the oldeft hiftorians of Holland. They affert, that 
in the year 1403, after a violent ftcrm, in which the Zuider Zee 
had inundated the adjacent country, fome milk-women from 
Edam, while croffing a lake near that town, called Purmeer, 
difcovered a woman {wimming, entirely naked, but difcoloured 
with mud and flime. After recovering from their furprife, they 
rowed up to her, and drew her by force into their boat. She 
was carried firft to Edam, and afterward to Haarlem, where fhe 
was taught todpin; but fhe always fhewed an inclination to re- 
turn to the fea. In Haarlem fhe lived feveral years, and, when 
fhe died, was buried in confecrated ground, becaufe fhe had 
of her own accord fhewn marks of reverence to a crucifix. She 
is faid to have had a language of her own, which was however 
unintelligible; nor was fhe capable of learning the Dutch. 

This account is confirmed by two very old paintings, one at 
Haarlem, and the other in the Admiralty Court at Edam; and 
by a ftone ftatue in the front of one of the gates of the latter 
city, with an infcription commemorating the event. By thefe, 
and feverail other evidences here produced, M. VosMAER confi- 
ders the faét as fufficiently eftablifhed, and imagines that this 
fuppofed mermaid was an idiot, who ‘probably was deaf and 
dumb, and had fallen into the fea from fome fhip that had been. 
wrecked upon the coaft. He conjectures alfo that the might have 
the fingular property of floating long on the water, which prac- 
tice might render pleafing to her. In fupport of this opinion, 
he quotes inftances from feveral writers, of perfons endued with 
this natural levity ; and, from one Leegwater, a Dutch writer, 
gives an account of a man who could remain three quarters of an 
hour under water, and while there, not only peeled pears and 
eat them, but alfo played on the hautboy. This ftory pafles the 
utmoft limits of our faith; but we will not prefume to fet 
bounds to that of our neighbours: if it be true, he was cer- 
tainly entitled to the appellation of an odd fif. 

The firft Memoir in the twenty-fourth volume is by M.-C, 
BRUNINGS, appdata of the Rivers in Holland, on the 

following Quyeftion propofed by the Society: Whether the general 
principle of hydrometry, that the greateft depth of water is rw. 
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found in the narroweft parts of rivers, be applicable to inlets of the fea, 
awhere the flream is occafioned by.tides ? ‘This queftion is anfwered b 
M. BruninGs in the affirmative ; and, as it was propofed with 
an exprefs reference to that part of the Ye which is to the weft. 
ward of Amfterdam, he advifes that the channel fhould be con- 
fined by a bank, in order to increafe its depth. 

The mott interefting philofophical Memoir in this volume is one 
written by Dr. Deriman, and M. Parts Van Troostwyk, of 
Amfterdam. It was rewarded with a gold medal, as an anfwer to 
the following quelhion: What is the nature of thofe different kinds of 
aeriform fluids, which are feverally denominated fixable, dephlogifii- 
cated, inflammable, nitrous, actd, and alkaline air? By what pro- 
perties is each kind diflinguifhed from the reft, and from atmofpheric 
air? Have thefe feveral elaftic fluids fo much of the fame nature 
with atmofpheric air, that they may properly be confidered as fo many 
hinds of air? How far can the nature of the atmojphere be afcer- 
tained from experiments and obfervations on thefe feveral elaftic 

uids ? 

A The Authors apologize, in their Preface, for their maintain. 
ing, in this Memoir, an hypothefis different from that fup- 
ported in their former Differtation, publifhed in the fifth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Batavian Society ; for an account of which 
fee Monthly Review, Vol. Ixvii. p. 512. This circumftance, 
however, does them honour, as it evinces that truly candid 
and philofophical fpirit which is eflcntially neceffary to the im- 
provement of {cience. 

They divide their Memoir into three parts, correfponding 
with the three branches of the queftion. In the firft Part, they 
give a brief account of the production, both natural and artifi- 
cial, and of the properties of the feveral kinds of air; together 
with a fummary view of the qualities by which they are diftin- 

uifhed from each other, and from atmofpheric air. 

In the fecond Part they endeavour to prove, that all thefe {e- 
veral elaftic fluids are of the fame nature with atmofpheric air, 
and may thus be confidered as different kinds of air. 

In fupport of this opinion, it is here argued, that thefe 
elaftic fluids refemble air in every external character ; and that 
the particulars in which they differ, fuch as their degree of acids 
ity, their unfitnefs for refpiration, and their extinguifhing fires 
are circumftances merely accidental. But, if thefe permanently 
elaftic fluids be eflentially air, it is natural to enquire whether 
they are refident in the bodies from which they are produced ; 
or whether they owe their exiftence to common air lodged in 
thefe bodjes? Thefe queftions are both anfwered in the nega- 
tive ; and it is maintained, that thefe feveral kinds of faétitious 
air owe their exiftence entirely to the procefs by which they are 
generated. To prove thefe propofitions, our authors enter wpom 
an 
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an inveftigation, both fynthetical and analytical, of the different 
elaftic fluids, in which they find reafon to adhere to the Stahlian 
hypothefis, and to rejeét that of Lavoifier. 

In their examination of inflammable air, which appears to be 
conducted with great accuracy and ingenuity, they combat the 
opinion of Mr. Kirwan, that it is merely phiogifton; and main- 
tain, that with this a falt is combined, which may be either acid 
or alkaline ; and that the difference between the feveral kinds of 
inflammable air may be afcribed to the different qualities of the 
falt employed in their produétion. 

We are forry that the limits of this article will not allow 
us to enter into the arguments by which our ingenious Au- 
thors fupport their opinion. In anfwer to the objections that 
are deduced from the experiments of M. la Metherie (who, 
merely by immerging metals in water, produced inflammable 
air), they obferve, that this was the cafe only when river water 
was ufed, which, if not boiled or diftilled, always contains a 
confiderable quantity of fixed air. That Dr. Prieftley pro- 
duced inflammable air from iron and zinc, only by heating them, 
they fay, is no objeGion to their hypothefis, and they adduce 
the opinion of Bergman and Scheele, that an acid is a conftituent 
part of every metal. ‘They deny that inflammable air is a con- 
ftituent part of water, and maintain that the moifture obferved 
in the receiver (in which a mixture of inflammable and dephlo- 
gifticated air is ignited), is yielded, not only by the decompofition 
of inflammable air, but in every procefs by which dephlofti- 
cated air is phlogifticated. Befide, from the experiments of 
Mr. Cavendifh, it appears that this moifture is not water, as 
upon M. Lavoifier’s hypothefis might be expected; but an 
acid, which is dulcified in proportion as it is phlogifticated. To 
the conclufion drawn by M. Lavoifier, from the produétion of 
inflammable air by tranfmitiing water through red-hot iron 
tubes, they object, that this experiment wil! not fucceed when 
boiled or diftilled, but only when common water is ufed: to 
the fixable air contained in this, they afcribe the calcination of 
the iron, and the produ@tion of the inflammable air, which can 
in this manner be generated only from zinc and iron ; and thefe 
will yield it without any decompofition of water, only by being 
expofed to heat. 

From their examination of the different kinds of air, our inge- 
nious Authors conclude, that of all thefe, as well as of atmo- 
{pheric air, acid is an effential part; and that the various cha- 
racters by which they are feverally diftinguifhed, are owing to the 
different combinations and modifications of this principle. 

Acids, in order to their exiftence as fuch, feem to require a 
certain quantity of phlogifton ; for in proportion as this is either 
increafed or diminithed, they lofe their acidity ; nor cap they be 
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made to affume the form of air, except by altering their natural 
proportion of phlogifton. ‘To this the production of the marine 
acid air may appear to fuggeft an objeCtion: but the procefs of 
generating this air is always accompanied with heat, by which 
the phlogifton contained in an acid is concentrated, one part of 
it being highly phlogifticated, and the remainder deprived of 
phlogifton. This effect of heat in phlogifticating one part of an 
acid at the expence of the other, is apparent in the diftillation of 
nitre, when a part of the fpirit rifes with fmoke, and thus feems 
to be phlogifticated, while the remainder rifes without any 
colours, 

The addition of a {mall quantity: of phlogifton wil! convert an 
acid into air, which wil] have all the charaéers of the acid that 
conftituted its bafis. 

If, befide this additional quantity of phlogifton, an earthy 
fubftance be combined with an acid, it will become fixable air, 
in which the characters of acidity will be much weaker, and 
the original acid not diftinguifhable. 

The charaéters of acidity may alfo be diminifhed by phlogifton 
alone; for if a larger proportion of this principle be added, the 
air, thus formed, will thew lefs figns of acidity ; and thefe will 
become almoft imperceptible when the acid is faturated with 
phlogifton ; in which cafe inflammable air will be generated, 

However, in inflammable air there is ftill a charaéter of aci- 
dity, which will entirely difappear, if more phlogifton be added, 
and the acid be fuperfaturated with it; hence phlogifticated air 
will be produced, in which no figns of acidity can be per- 
ccived. 

Acids alfo lofe their acidity by being deprived of their phlogif- 
ton, and, in this cafe, are converted into dephlogifticated air, in 
which no character of acidity can be difcerned, unlefs it be again 
combined with phlogifton, when it quits the form of air, and 
returns to a fixed ftate. 

What has been obferved of acids in general, may be applied 
to the nitrous acid in particular. This, however, unites lefs 
perfectly with phlogifton, and hence, when faturated with it, 

ecomes not inflammable, but nitrous air, which feems to bea 
medium between acid and inflammable air. 

As the nitrous acid is faturated with lefs phlogifton than any 
other, fo it is more eafily fuperfaturated, and is therefore the 
moft fit for the production of dephlogifticated air. 

That the union of phlogifton with the nitrous, is never fo 
perfect as. with other acids, our authors think evident, from 
the fmall degree of heat required to make it part with its phlo- 
gifton, and from the facility with which nitrous air may be de- 
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Thefe obfervations on the converfion of acids into air, the 
Authors think, may be extended in fome degree to falts, whe- 
ther acid or alkaline. From no alkaline falts, except fuch as 
contain a large proportion of phlogifton, can air be produced ; 
and in this the original falt may eafily be diftinguifhed ; but if 
a greater proportion of phlogifton be added’ to an alkaline falt, 
inflammable air is generated, in which the original falt cannot be 
difcriminated. 

In the third Part of their Memoir, the ingenious philofophers 
examine atmofpheric air, which they maintain to be of a natufe 
fimilar tothe other kinds of air, like them capable of being 
united with other fubftances, and of thus undergoing various 
modifications. ‘T"hey fuppofe it to be compounded of phlogifti- 
cated and dephlogifticated air, as its conftituent parts, and are 
of opinion, that fixable air is only an accidental ingredient, and 
not eflential to it. With regard to its dephlogifticated part, it is 
dificult to afcertain the acid of which it is compofed; becaufe 
in every procefs by which common air can be decompofed, fome 
acid muft be united with it; but from experiments on atmo- 
{phetic air dephlogifticated by the calcination of metals, and on 
the dephlogifticated air produced from vegetables by the heat of 
the fun, they conjeCture it to be the nitrous acid. 

Atmofpheric, as well as every other kind of air, is found to 
contain water; but whether this be effential to its exiftence as 
air, is not eafy to determine. Yet as we cannot find any acid in 
a fixed ftate, which is not united with either earthy or aqueous 
particles, it is probable that water may be infeparable from 
acids; and this may be the reafon that every kind of air pro- 
duced from them Contains a Certain quantity of this fluid. 

Thus have we endeavoured to give our Readers a general view 
of the theory maintained in this Diflertation, which is fupport- 
ed by a feries of judicious arguments, and well-contrived expe 
riments. 

The remaining papers in this volume are, an Account of the 
Cure of a Gangrene of the Scrotum, by Dr. ANDRE of Har- 
lingen.—A Relation of the Cafe of a Woman who was com~ 
pletely cured of an Entero Epiplomphalus, in which a confider- 
able part of the inteftines protruded through a rupture of the 
abdomen, by B. FRANKEN, Surgeon in Haarlem.—And an 
Account of a Diforder obferved in the Ifland of Ceylon, refem- 
bling the Piica Polonica, by the Rev. Jonn Casper MErze- 
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Relation Abrigée d’tin Voyage & la Cime du Mont-Blanc, &c. A fhort 
Narrative of a Journey to the Summit of Mont Blanc. By M. de 


Sauflure. 8vo. pp. 31. Geneva, 1787. 


MONG the ftupendous mountains in Savoy, the top of 

Mont-Bianc was deemed inacceflible, before Dr. Paccard, 

a phyfician at Chamouni, made the daring attempt to reach its 

fummit, which, attended only by a fingle guide, he happily ac- 
complifhed in Auguft 1786. 

M. de Sauffure no fooner became acquainted with the praéti- 
cability of the journey, than he refolved to undertake it. He 
arrived at Chamouni, fituated at the foot of the mountain, in 
the beginning of July 1787, but bad weather prevented him 
from afcending until the 1ft of Auguft, when he began his ex- 
pedition, accompanied by a fervant and eighteen guides, who 
carried his philofophical and other apparatus. His fon was lefe 
at the Priory in Chamouni, and was employed in making mete- 
orological obfervations, with which thofe made on the top of 
the mountain might be compared. 

Although it is fcarcely fix miles and three quarters, ina 
ftraight line, from the Priory of Chamouni to the top of Mont- 
Blanc, it requires neverthelefs eighteen hours to gain the fum- 
mit, owing to the bad roads, the windings, and the great per- 
pendicular height of the mountain. That he might be per- 
fe&tly at liberty to pafs the night on what part of the mountain 
he pleafed, he carried a tent with him, and he and his company 
flept in it, the firft night, on that eminence which is firft met 


with, and which is on the fouth of the Priory, and abouta , 


mile * perpendicularly above the village. 

Hitherto the journey was free from danger, or even difficulty, 
the road being either rocky, or covered with grafs; but thente, 
upwards, it was either wholly covered with fnow, or confifted 
_ of the moft flippery ice. 

_ The fecond day’s journey was attended with many difficulties. 

The ice valley on the fide of the hill muft be paffed, in order to 
gain the foot of that chain of rocks bordering on the perpetual 
inows which cover Mont-Blanc. The paflage through this 
valley is extremely dangerous, fince it is interfected with nume- 
rous wide, deep, and irregular chafms, which can only be crofled 
by means of bridges naturally formed of fnow, and thefe often 
very flender, extended as it were over an abvfs. One of the 
guides had almoft perifhed here the evening before, as he, with 
two others, went to reconnoitre the road, They had the pre- 
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caution to tye themfelves together with a long rope, and he in 
the middle had the misfortune to have the fnow-bridge, over a 
wide and deep chafm, break under him, fo that he remained ful- 
pended between his two comrades, M. de Sauflure and his re- 
tinue pafled very near the opening through which this man had 
fallen, and fhuddered at the danger in which the poor fellow had 
been involved. The difficulties they had to encounter in this 
valley, and the winding road they were obliged to take through 
it, occafioned their being three hours in croffing it, although, in 
a ftraight line, its breadth is not above three quarters of a mile. 
After having reached the rocks, they mounted, in a ferpen- 
tine direétion, to a valley, filled with {now, which runs from 
north to fouth, to the foot of the higheft pinnacle. The furface 
of the {now in this valley has numerous fiffures, which pene- 
trate fo deep, that their bottom is nowhere to be feen, although 
they are of confiderable breadth. The fides of thefe fiffures, 


- where the fnow is broken perpendicularly, afford an opportu- 


nity of obferving the fucceflive horizontal layers of {now which 
are annually formed. 

The guides were defirous of paffing the nigbt near one of the 
rocks on the fide of this valley ; but as the loftieft of them is at 
leaft 1400 yards perpendicularly lower than the fummit of the 
mountain, M. de Sauflure was defirous of afcending higher; in 
confequence of which it would be neceflary to encamp on the 
fnow: but he found it difficult to convince his companions of 
the practicability of the plan. They imagined that, during the 
night, an infupportable cold prevailed in thofe ‘heights which 
were eternally covered with fnow, and they were ferioufly afraid 
of perifhing. By proper encouragements, however, he induced 
them to proceed; and, at four in the afternoon, they arrived at 
the fecond of the three plains of fnow which they had to pafs. 
Here they encamped at the height of 3100 yards above the Priory 
of Chamouni, and 4250 yards above the level of the fea, which 
is about 200 yards higher than the Peak of Teneriffe. They 
did not proceed to the laft plain, on account of the day having 
been far advanced ; and they were alfo apprehenfive of expofing 
themfelves to the Avalanches *, which are frequently tumbling 
from the fummit of the mountain. They dug a deep hole in 
the fnow, fufficiently wide to contain the whole company, and 
covered its top with the tent cloth. 

In making this encampment, they began to experience the 
effets of the rarity of the atmofphere. Robuft men, to whom 
feven or eight hours walking, or ra:her climbing, were an ab- 

* Snow-balls, that roll down the hills: fome of them are about 
200 feet diameter; being. fragments of the ice rocks which break by 


their own weight from the tops of the precipices. 
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folute nothing, had fcarcely raifed five or fix fhovels full of fnow 
b:fore they were under the nceeflity of refting and relieving each 
other, almoft inceflantiy. One of them, who had gone back 
a imall diftance, to fill a cafk with fome water which he had 
feen in one of the crevices of the fnow, found himi{clf fo much 
diforde:ed in his way, that he returned without the water, and 
paffed the nightin great pair. MM. de Sauflure, who is fomuch 
accultomed to the air of mountains 2s to fay, * that, in general, 
I feel myfelf better in fuch air than in that of the plains,’ was 
exhaufted with the fatigue of making his meteorological obfer- 
vations. ‘The principal inconvenience which the thinnefs of 
the air preduces, is an exceffive thirft. “They had no means of 
procuring water but by melting the fnow; and the little ftove 
which they had carried with them, afforded but a feeble fupply 
for twenty men. 

This region of the mountain prefents to the view nothing but 
fnow of the pureft and molt dazzling whitenefs, forming a very 
fingular contraft with the tky, which appears remarkably black. 
We fhall let M. de Sauffure fpeak for himfelf. 

« No living creature is to be feen in thefe defolate regions, nor 
is the leait trace of vegetation to be difcovered. It is the habitation 
of cold and filence! When I refiected that Dr. Paccard and his guide, 
Jacques‘Balmat, who firft viited thefe defarts, arrived here at the 
decline of the day, without fhelter, without affiftance, and wholly 
ignorant where or how they were to pafs the night, without even the 
certainty that it was poflible for men to exift in the places they had 
undertaken to vifit, and yet that they were able to purfue their jour- 
ney with unremiited intrepidity, I could not but admire their itrength 
and courage. 

* My guides were fo firmly prepoffeffed with the fear of cold, that 
they fhut up every aperture of the tent with the utmofi exactnefs, fo 
that I fuffered very confiderably from the heat, and the vitiated air, 
which had become highly noxious, from the breaths of fo many 
people in a fmall room. I was frequently obliged, in the courfe of 
the night, to go out of the tent, in order to relieve my breathing. 
The moon fhone with the brighteft fplendor, in the midi of a fky as 
blaclt as ebony. Jupiter, raved like the fun, arofe from behind the 
mountain in the eaft. ‘The light of thefe luminaries was reflected 
fromithe white plain, or rather bafon, in which we were fituated, 
and, dazzling, eclipled every ftar, except thofe of the firit and fecond 
magnitude, 

* At length we compofed curfelves to fleep. We were, however, 
foon awakened by the noife of animmenfe mafs of fhow (avalanche), 
which had fallen down from the top of the mountain, and covered 
part of the flope over which we were to climb the next day.’ 

As ‘they were obliged to melt a great quantity of fnow, and 
prepare many neceffaries for their farther progre{s in their jour- 
ney, it was late the next morning before'they took their depar- 
ture. M. de‘Sauffure continues his narrative to this effe& : 

: | ‘We 
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« We began our afcent to the third and laft plain, and then turned 
to'the left, in our way to the higheit rock, which is on the eatt 
part of the fummit. The afcent 1s here very fteep, being about 39 
degrees inclined :o the horizon, and bounded on each fide by preci- 
pices. The furface of the fnow was fo hard and flippery, that our 
pioneers were obliged to hew out their footfteps with hatchets. ‘Thus 
we were two hours in climbing a hill of about 530 yards high. Hav- 
ing arrived at this laft rock, we turned to the weilward, and climbed 
the laft afcent, whofe height is about 300 yards, and its inclination 
about 28 or 29 degrees. On this peak the atmofphere is fo rare, that 
a man’s ftrength is exhaufted with the leaft fatigue. When we came 
near the top, I could not walk fifteen or fixteen fteps without ftop- 
ping to take breath ; and I frequently perceived myfelf fo faint, that 
I was under the neceflity of fitung down, from time totime; andin 
proportion as I recovered my breath, J felt my ftrength renewed. 
All my guides experienced fimilar fenfations, in proportion to their 
refpective conflitutions. We arrived at the fummit of Mont-Blanc 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

‘ My attention was firft dire&ted toward Chamouni, where I knew 
my wife and her two fifters were anxioufly obferving, with a tele- 
fcope, my motions through thefe airy regions ; and it was with the 
utmoit delight that I difcovered a flag, which they had agreed to 
hoiit at the moment they fhould perceive that I had gained the top of 
the mountain. It convinced me that their apprehenfions for my fafety 
were removed. 

‘ I now enjoyed the grand fpectacle which was under myeyes, A 
thin vapour, fufpended in the inferior regions of the air, deprived 
me of the diftinct view of the loweft and moit remote objects, fuch 
as the plains of France and-Lombardy ; but I did not fo much re- 
gret this lofs, fince I faw, with remarkable clearnefs, what I princi- 
pally wifhed to fee, viz. the affemblage of thofe high ridges, with 
the true form and fituations of which I had Jong been defircus 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted. I could fcarce believe my 
eyes. I thought myfelf in a dream when I faw, below my feet, fo 
many majeftic peaks, efpecially the Needles, the Midi, Argenticre, 
and Géant, whofe bafes had proved fo difficult and dangerous of ac- 
cefs. I obtained a perfe& knowledge of their proportion to, and 
connection with, each other ; of their form and ftructure; anda fingle 
view removed more doubts, and afforded more information, than 
whole years of ftudy. 

‘ While I was thus employed, my guides pitched my tent, and 
were fixing the apparatus for the experiments I had. propofed to make 
on boiling water; bute when I came to difpofe my inftruments for that 
purpofe, I was obliged, almoft at every inftant, to defift from my 
Jabours, and turn all my thoughts to the means of refpiration. When 
it is confidered, that the mercury in the barometer was no higher 
than 16 inches and a line (17.145 inches Englifh), and that this air 
had confequently little more than half the denfity of that on the 
plains, the breathing muft neceflarily be increafed, in order to caule, 
in a given time, the paflage of a fufficient quantity of air through 
the lungs. The frequency of refpiration increafed the circulation of 


the blood, more efpecially as the arteries on the furface of the body 
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had not the preffure they were ufually accuftomed to. We were al] 
in a feverifh ftate, as will be feen in the fequel. — 

‘ While I remained perfectly ftill, I experienced but little uneafi- 
nefs more than a flight oppreffion about my heart; but, on the fmalleft 
bodily exertion, or when I fixed my attention on any objeét for fome 
moments together, and particularly when I preffed my cheft in the 
act of ftooping, I was obliged to reft and pant for two or three mi- 
nutes, My guides were in a fimilar condition. We had no appe- 
tite; and our provifions, which were all frozen, were not well calcu- 
Jated to excite it: nor had we any inclination for wine or brandy, 
which increafed our indifpofition, moit probably by accelerating the 
circulation of the blood. 

‘ Nothing but frefh water relieved us; and much time and trouble 
were neceflary to procure this article, as we could have no other than 
melted fnow. 

‘ I remained on the fummit till half paft three; and though I did 
not lofe a fingle moment, I was not able to make al! thofe experi- 
ments, in four hours and an half, which I have frequently done in 
lefs than three on the fea fide. However I made, with great exatt- 
nefs, thofe which were mott effential. 

‘ We returned much eafier than [ could have expected, fince, in 
defcending, we did not experience any bad effects from the compref- 
fion of the thorax; our refpiration was not impeded, and we were 
not under the neceflity of refting, in order to recover our breath and 
ftreneth. The road down to the firft plain was, neverthelefs, by no 
means agreeable, on account of the great declivity; and the fun, 
fhining fo bright on the tops of the precipices below us, made fo daz- 
zling an appearance, that it required a good head to avoid growing 
giddy from the profpeét. We pitched our tent again on the f{now, 
though we were more than four hundred yards below our laft night’s 
encampment. I was here convinced that it was the rarity of the air, 
and not the fatigue of the journey, that had incommoded us on the 


fummit of the mountain, otherwife we fhould not have found ourfelves ~ 


fo well, and fo able to attack our fupper with a good appetite. I 
could now alfo make my meteorological obfervations without any in- 
convenience. J am perfuaded that the indifpofition, in confequence 
of the rarity of the atmofphere, is different in different people. For 
my own part, I felt no inconvenience at the height of 4000 yards, 
or nearly two miles and a quarter; but I began to be much affected 
when I was higber in the atmofphere. 

* The next day we found that the ice-valley which we had paffed 
on our firtt day’s journey, had undergone a confiderable change, from 
the heat of the two preceding days, and that it,was much more difli- 
cult to pafs than it had been in our afcent. We were obliged to go 
down a declivity of {now, of no lefs than 50 degrees of inclination, 
in order to avoid a chafm which had happened during our expedi- 
tion. .We at length got down as low as the firft eminence on the 
fiie, about half after nine, and were perfectly happy to find our- 
felves on a fqundation which we were fure would not give way under 
our feet.’ | 

M. de Sauffure concludes this part of his account by info: m- 
ing us, that he and his party returned to the Priory by dinner- 
time,—all fafe and well. 

The 
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The meteorological obfervations follow the hiftory of the jour- 
ney: they are abridged, but the Author promifes a full and cir- 
cumftantial explanation of them in the 3d volume of his Tra- 
vels. 

From the prefent narrative we learn, that the fummit of the 
mountain is a ridge, nearly horizontal, lying eaft and weft: the 
flope, at each extremity, is inclined from 28 to 30 degrees, the 
fouth fide between 15 and 20, and the north about 45 or 50. 
This ridge is fo narrow, as fcarcely to allow two people to walk 
abreaft, efpecially at the welt end, where it refembles the roof of 
ahoufe. It is wholly covered with (now; nor is any bare rock 
to be feen within 150 yards of thetop. The furface of the fnow 
is fcaly, and, in fome places, covered with an icy cruft, under 
which the {now is dufty, and without confiftence. The bigheft 
rocks are all Granites; thofe on the eaft fide are mixed with Stea- 
tites; thofe on the fouth and the weft contain a large quantity of 
Schoerl, and a little lapis corneus. Some of them, efpecially 
thofe on the eaft, which are about 150 yards below the fummit, 
{eem to have been lately fhivered with lightning. 
~ M. de Sauffure faw no animals on the mountain, except two 
butterflies, which he fuppofes muft have been driven thither by 
the wind. Lichens are the only vegetables which are found on 
the more elevated parts of thefe mountains: the Silene acaulis, 
which grows in great quantities on the lower parts, difappears 
at the height of about two miles above the level of the fea. 

The obfervations of our philofophical adventurer on the baro- 
meter, are few: we hope, however, that thofe which he made 
on Mont-Blanc, and the correfponding ones made at Chamouni, 
and Geneva, will be fully related in his Travels, ‘The labours 
of maoy philofophers, for thefe Jaft hundred years, have been 
direéted toward a method of meafuring the height of mountains 
by barometrical obfervations. Dr. Halley, in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions of the Royal Society, has fhewn that the height 
of the mercuria! column is always proportional to the denfity of 
the air, and that the logarithms of the denfity are reciprocally as 
the diftances from the furface of the earth. This doctrine fup- . 
pofed the denfity to be as the compreffion, and that the atmo- 
{phere was of an equal heat at every height. M. Caffini, 
and his aflociates, when they were employed in meafuring the 
meridian through France, found this theory not confiftent with 
experiments. The fubject engaged the attention of many philo- 
fophers, who have fince attempted to form a theory that fhould 
corsefpond with obfervations. M. de Luc has fucceeded better 
than any of his predeceffors in the inveftigation and folution of 
the problem ; and has given an excellent rule for determining 
the height of a mountain, from four obfervations, viz. one of 


the barometer, and one of the thermometer, at the bottom, and 
one 
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one of each at the top, of the hill. By the experiments at 
Schehallien, the mountain attraéted a plummet. Will not 
a mountain, therefore, attract the air? And will not the air 
round the top of a mountain, three miles high, be more denfe 
than the air would be at the fame height above a plain? If this 
be the cafe, and there is every reafon to think that it is, then 
M. de Luc’s rules will not be general. We formerly * appro- 
ved of thefe rules, and we do not even now fee any reafon for 
difapproving them when they are confined to meafure heights, 
independent of huge mafles of mountains; but the Schehallien 
experiments induce us to fufpect, that the quantity of matter in 
mountains muft affect the denfity of the air in their neighbour- 
hood. M. de Sauffure has given us the height of the barome- 
ter on the top of Mont-Blanc. Auguft 3. at noon, 16 inches, 
© lines, and }#$ of a line, French meafure; (i.e. 16.181 Eng- 
hifh) ; and Reaumur’s thermometer was 2.3 below the freezing 
point. M. Sennebier, at the fame time, obferved (at Geneva) 
the barometer 27 2 [238 (29.020 inches Englifh); and the 
thermometer 22.6 above freezing. From thefe data he makes 
the height of Mont-Blanc 2218 toifes, or 14180 Englith feet 
(about 2; miles) according to M. de Luc’s rule ; and 2272 toifes, 
or 14525 Englith feet, according to M. Tremblev’s. To thefe 
heights 13 toifes, or 83 fect, the height of M. Sennebier’s 
yoom above the Lake of Geneva, muft be added, to give the 
height of the mountain 2bove the level of the lake 14263 
feet, according to M. de Luc, and 14608 feet, according to 
M. Trembley. Sir George Shuckburgh made the height of 
Mont-Blanc, by trigonometrical meafurement, 12429 feet 
above the lake, which is almoft the mean between the other 
two. The refult of the obfervations made at Chamouni, con- 
temporary with thofe on Mont-Blanc, agrees ftill nearer with 
Sit George’s meafurement. ‘The general mean refult makes the 
fummit of Mont-Blanc 2450 toifes, 15673 Englith feet, or three 
miles nearly, above the level of the fea. 

' The hygrometrical obfervations fhewed the air on Mont- 
Blanc to be extremely dry. The refults of thefe experiments are 
fufpicious ; and fromthe fhort account given of them in the 
work before us, we muft fufpend our opinion abcut them till we 
fee them farther illuftrated. ‘They feem contrary to that excel- 
Fent fyftem of meteorology + lately publifhed by M. de Luc, 
whofe arguments require to be refuted before we can aflent to 
M. de Sauflure’s affertion, when he faysy»* I thall fhortly make 
it appear, that M. de Luc’s obje&tions to this method [that ufed by 





* See Monthly Rev. vol. xlviii. p. 576. ; vol. xlix. p.579.3 and 
vol. I. p. 567. . 
¢ See Reviews for April and Avguft Jaf. 
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M. de Sauffure] of obtaining the meafure of extreme humidity, 
are ill founded, and that his new hygrometer is a faulty and fal- 
Jacious inftrument.’” 

. M. de Sauffure found by his electrometer, that the eletricity 
of the air on the fummit of the mountain was pofitive. 

Water boiled at 68.993 degrees of a thermometer, which rifes 
to 80 with the barometer 27 French inches high, 

The wind was.north and extremely piercing on the fummits 
but, fouthward of the ridge, the temperature of the air was 
agreeable. | 

The experiments with lime water, and with the cauftic al- 
kali, thew that the air was mixed with atmofpheric acid, or fixed 
air. 

The quicknefs of the pulfe, after remaining four hours on the 
fummit, was, in one of the guides, 98; in the fervant, 1125 
and in M. de S. himfelf, roo in a minute. At Chamouni they 
were 49, 60, and 72, refpeCtively. The effect of the rarefied 
air.on the human body, is little noticed by M. de Sauffure among 
his other obfervations. The internal air would moft probably 
fwel! the body univerfally. This circumftance is not mentioned. 
The quicknefs and difficulty of breathing, muft be attributed to 
the dilatation of the air contained in the cavity of the thorax, 
between the lungs and the pleura: this dilated air, the external 
compreffion being nearly half, would prefs the lungs together, 
and alfo impede the aétion of the diaphragm, and other mufcles 
of refpiration: it would alfo prefs the heart, and a greater exer~ 
tion would confequently be required in that vifcus to expel the 
blood ; whence the increafed quicknefs of the pulfe. No men- 
tion is made of its fulnefs or ftrength. 

From the foregoing account, M. de Sauflure feems to have 
made few difcoveries. The narrative of the journey is en- 
tertaining; and though the difficulties and dangers attending 
it would diffuade many people from vifiting thofe dreary regions, 
yet our philofopher promifes to reafcend the mountain, and fa- 
vour the public with farther obfervations in that elevated fitua- 
tion. We wifh him fuccefs in his labours, and hope that 
he will, after his fecond journey, be able to relate, in a more fa- 
tisfatory manner, the various phenomena which his limited 
time on the fummit of Mont-Blanc prevented him from attend- 
ing to, in the manner he wifhed. 

As Mont-Blanc is confpicuous at a vaft diftance, we fhould 
recommend it to philofophers who go thither, to make feveral 
aftronomical and geographical obfervations, efpecially to afcer- 
tain its latitude and Jongitude—to find the refraction of the ate 
mofphere—to take the angles fubtended by different remarkable 
objects, and the angles which thofe objects make with the me- 
ridian—to meafure the length of a pendulum—and many more, 
which muft prefent themfelves to a diligent obferver, 
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Art. IV. 


Ger. Nicolai Heerkens Groningani Aves Frifice; i.e. The Birds of 
Friefland, by Ger. Nic. Heerkens. of Groningen. 8vo. pp. 298, 


Rotterdam. 1787. 


HEERKENS here defcribes, in Latin verfe, ten dif. 

e ferent birds, viz. the lark, the crofs-bill, the magpye, 

the fwallow, the goofe, the crefted wren, the quail, the ftar- 
ling, the thrufh, and the black-bird. 

The Author informs us, in his preface, that his fituation in 
the country afforded him ample opportunities of obferving feve- 
ral of the indigenous birds, and his love of the Mufes induced 
him to record his obfervations in Latin poetry. He appears to 
have read Ovid with attention, to have feen the beauties of that 
poet in a proper light, and, in many inftances, to have happily 
imitated his juftly admired bard. The following extrac is part 
of the introduGion to his poem on the lark : 

¢ Prima avium noftris dicetur alauda libellis, 
Omen felici nomine quod det avis, 
Quodque licet multum de frigore, deque malignis 
Aucupibus tulerit, mox tamen aftra petit. 
Prima avium fimulac de frigore bruma remifit ; 
Sol fimulac pifcis tangit, alauda canit. 
Nec placet ulla magis, qaam que fuper xthera fummum 
Veéta canens, hiemem preteriifie monet. 
Sufpicit ad primas, quas audit ab xthere voces, 
Ac ceciniffe domi narrat arator avem. 
Eftque dies anni pro tempore lucida, cantu 
Quam recreat, pluvio non fubit aftra die. 
Unica tam recto contendit in zthera gyro, 
Unica dulce, volans, inter et aftra, canit. 
Singula quzque dies, non folo ut tefte refertur, 
Septena volucrem ducit in aftra vice, 
‘Temporaque obfervat, Sicula mefforibus ora 
Cefiandi tempus voce filente dabat. 
Poftque dies medios audita meffor alauda 
Ad falcem rediit & grave ruris opus.’ 

The Author proceeds to defcribe their marriage ceremonies, 

the manner of building their nefts, the tutelage and education 


of their young, &c. 

In fome parts of his poems, M. Heerkens enters largely into 
fubjeGs which have been much controverted among naturalifts. 
He fpeaks in pofitive terms of the torpid ftate of certain birds 
during the winter. Of the {wallow he fays: 

* Conditur ante hiemem, femeftri obnoxia fomno, 
Conditur, et variis condita vifa locis. 

Eft, ubi fe fcopulis per frigora fopir, et antris, 
Et, ubi ftructuris ruderibufque Jatet. 

Connexas quandoque vides, roitra indita roftris. 


Ett quoque fola, {uo que jacet orba viro. 
Res 
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Res eft mira, latet gelidis quandoque fub undis, 
Ut prope cognatam pifcibus effe putes.’ 

After reciting many inftances, and producing in his notes fe- 
veral authorities of fwallows having been found in a torpid ftate, 
he thus defcribes their afcent out of the waters: 

‘ Pars quafi mentis inops, fopitaque litore itabat, 
Captabatque auras, pifcis ut exul aquis. 
Scabere pars alas, pars altera pene refecta, 


Roftello focios vifa juvare fenes. 
Tandem ubi multa dies recreaverat omnibus alas, 


Omnis in zxthereas fparfa caterva vias.’ 

In his Notes to this poem, he enumerates feveral obfervations 
on the periods of the {wallows’ firft appearance in Spring, and 
of their difappearance in Autumn, in different countries. 

Among other curious circumftances which this Author intro- 
duces into his notes, is a long difquifition concerning the anti- 
quity of goofe-quills for writing-pens. He thinks that a manu- 
fcript of Virgil, in the Medicean library, fuppofed to have 
been written a little after the time of Honorius, was writ- 
ten with a quill. ‘The arguments which he brings in fup- 
port of his opinion are taken from the form and the unequal 
thicknefs of different parts of the letters. Much conjecture 
{upplies the place of proof. ‘The fubje& may perhaps be re- 
retumed by fome of our Englifh antiquaries. ‘The Englith pen, 
the German feder, or {chreib-feder, the Danith penn, the Swedith 
penna, the French plume, the Italian penna, evidently denote 
that the inftrument was formed of a quill. ‘The Roman calamus 
was, doubtle(s, originally made of a reed :—but we fhall leave 
the enquiry for thofe who have more leifure than we can at 
prefent afford to this fubjeét. 

The naturalift will find many fa&s relative to the birds here 
defcribed by M. Heerkens, that have not been recorded by for- 
mer writers, His obfervations feem to have been made with 
judgment. He has elucidated many particulars concerning the 
ceconomy of the birds which he defcribes ; and he promiles a 


continuation of his agreeable work. W/7) 
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ArT. V. 


Effai fur les Etabliffemens, &c. i.e. An Effay on Hofpital Eftablith- 
ments, fhewing how they may, at the leaft Expence, be made fub- 
fervient to the Relief of the Sick, and advantageous to Mankind. 
By M. Dalaurens, Senior Phyfician to the Army and Navy. 8vo. 


pp. 158. Paris. 1787. 
OSPITALS, though originally intended to afford affift- 
ance to the fick, have alfo been eminently ufeful as form- 
ing medical fchools ; and the praétice of phyfic has, by their 
Means, been greatly improved in many parts of Europe. 
As 
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As thefe inftitutions may be calculated to ferve two fuch ufe. 
ful purpofes at the fame time, M. Dulaurens has judicioufly 
thought that he could not employ himfelf better than in confi- 
dering the ftate of hofpitals in France, examining their defects, 
propofing amendments, and fketching out fuch plans of. efta- 
blifhments as would, at the leaft expence, and in an effectual 
manner, render them fubfervient to the relief of fick indivi- 
duals ; and, by improving medical practice, be of great benefit 
to mankind in general, | 

In his introductory chapter, the Author enlarges on the ne- 
ceffity for hofpitals, and the great utility accruing from them, 
both‘ to the ftate and to individuals. Here we meet with many 
common ideas, which muft neceflarily occur to writers on 
fuch a fubjec&t. | 

M. Dulaurens defcribes what fituation is the moft eligible for 
the building ; and having determined this material point, he pro- 
ceeds to defcribe the building ‘itfelf, the arrangement of the 
wards, the‘difpdfitions of the beds, and other particulars re- 
Jative to the houfe. Moft of his direétions feem judicious; fome 
of them, however, may be'controvertible; at leaft they are con- 
fired to the place. ‘The hofpital at Rochefort is given as a mo- 
del, yet we do not think it the moft perfe&. It is certainly pre- 
ferable to either the Hotel-Dieu, or la Charité at Paris; but we 
are of opinion that a minute infpection, and attentive obferva- 
tion of fome of our Englifh hofpitals, would have enabled M. 
Dulaurens to have made many ufeful additions to the Rochefort 
hofpital; which, neverthelefs, appears, from the defcription 
here given, to bemuch fuperior to any other in France. 

With refpe& to the government of the hofpital, the Author's 
remarks are fuch as evidently fhew that he has carefully attended 
to the fubje&t. His plan, however, can only be adopted, in its 
ful! extent, in particular places. “The Sa@urs de Charité are an 
advantage not common fo all countries, and without their affitt- 
‘ance the expences ‘of the hofpitals in France would be much 
greater thag they are at prefent. 

M. Dutaurens then treats of the pra&tice in hofpitals, and 
fhews how hofpitals may become the beft fchools of phyfic. He 
is juft in his cenfures on the. ufual mode of conducting the 
practice in the French hofpitals; and gives many excellent 
diretions for facilitating the labours of the attending phyfi- 
cians. While the Author is engaged in this part of bis work, 
he takes frequent opportunities of blaming the prefent medical 
fchools in France. Montpelier is extremely cenfured, and, ac- 
cording to the defcription which M. Dulaurens gives of the lec- 
tures in that univerfity, not without caufe; but we believe that 
he exaggerates the abufes with which he charges Montpelier. 
.He fays, * the pupils are not conftrained to attend any of the 
leGtures ;’ 
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Yeftures ;? which he thinks in the higheft degree blameable. 
The cafe is the fame in all univerfities. If the ftudents do not. 
voluntarily attend the leétures, and apply themfelves to private 
ftudies, they will forfeit the efteem of the profeflors, and,. what 
js of more confequence, be refufed their degrees. It is left 
wholly, and very reafonably, to the ftudent, to become an adept 
jn the fcience, or to be illiterate. Where the profeflors fee 
a young man eager in the purfuit of knowledge, they will afford 
him every affiftance in their power; where they fee him indo- 
lent, they juftly think every conftrained application to ftudy will 
but ingreafe his diflike to it, and be not only unattended with 
fuccefs, but hurtful to fcience; which can never Aourifh to its 
full extent, except in the utmoft freedcm. 

While we thus défend the practice of the univerfities, we 
muft, neverthelefs, beftow our praife on M, Dulaurens’s judi= 
cious plan of medical education, as propofed in the work before 
us. His fcheme, if duly followed, promifes to be produétive of 
the moft falutary effects ; and though more peculiarly calculated 
for the meridian of France, may, with the requificte alterations, 
be adapted to other countries where medical education is impro~ 


perly conducted, A— wm 





. ArT. VI. 

Effai fur P Education IntelleGuelle, &c. An Effay on Intelleéual 
Education, with the Plan of a new Science. By Alexander Cefar 
Chavannes, Profeffor in the Academy of Laufanne. 8vo. pp. 261. 
Laufanne. 1787. 


HIS work contains many obfervations which difcover a 
confiderable reach of thought, and extent of knowledge, 
It forms but a {mall portion of a much larger work, which M. 
Chavannes'poffefles in manufcript, and which he thinks might 
be comprized in 15 volumes, 8vo, containing each from 3 to 400 
pages. In the preient fketch of his vaft undertaking, the Author 
proves, that our knowledge, our languages, and all human in- 
ftitutions, are originally derived from nature; and he explains 
the method ufually purfued in drawing from this common 
fource. ‘ The third chapter treats of the diftribution of human 
knowledge into different fciences, and of the fynthetic method of 
teaching them. 

M. Chavannes, in his fourth chapter, proves the infuf- 
ficiency of the Syzxthefis for the inftruction of youth; and the 
following chapters are employed in pointing out the means of 
fupplying this defe&t. Thefe are, 1. The ftudy of antiquity, 
and of the primitive fources of human knowledge and human 
inftitutions, 2. The ftudy of different languages, and of 
the theory of language in general. 3. The introduétion and 
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ftudy of a new fcience, called Anthropology, or the general 
fcience of man. This {cience the Author divides into different 
branches. 1. Anthropology, properly fo called, confiders man as 
a fpecies glorioufly diftinguifhed above all others. 2. Ezhndlogy 
sefpects man as divided into diffetent communities or nations, 
occupied in providing for their wants, and in gratifying their 
taftes. 3. Noology and Boulology, which regard man as an intel. 
ligent and moral agent. 4. Gloffology confiders hith as endowed 
with {peech, and explains whatfoever regards language. 5. My. 
thology explains the etrors and extravagances of his réligious 
Opinions. 

Such are the contents of the firft part of this performance, 
In the fecond, M. Chavannes having explained the abfurdity of 
the prefent mode of education, proceeds to the eftablifhing of 
principles for a new method, more eafy, expeditious, and ufeful, 

‘ The mind,” he obferves, * is, like the body, fo contfti- 
tuted, as to increafe in force by degrees; and the fame means 
ought therefore to be employed for our intelleCtual, that are ufed 
for our phyfical improvement. To the latter, three circum- 
ftances are deemed neceflary. 1. Nourifhment, falutary, and 
proportional to our conftitution and prefent degree of ftrength, 
2. Moderate exercife, which, inftead of exhaufting, increafes 
both our ftrength and adtivity. 3. The habit of performing, 
with eafe and promptitude, different movements neceflary to the 
purpofes of life, without diftortion, and without danger.’ From 
the application of thefe principles the Author infers, that in 
the education of children, we ought to teach them faéts rather 
than inferences, and ‘employ them about fenfible and parti- 
cular ideas, before we prefent them with thofe that are general 
and abftraét. A fecond rule, not lefs important, is, that we ought 
never to teach them what they are not qualified to learn; nor 
make them pronounce words of which they are not in a fituation 
to comprehend the meaning ; nor advance their knowledge in 
language but in proportion to the progrefs of their knowledge in 
things. Hence it follows, that their firft education ought to be 
entirely confined to their mother- tongue.’ 

In illuftrating thefe rules, M. Chavannes obferves, ¢ that as 
foon as children begin to diftinguifh obje&s, and to articulate 
founds, they ought to be fhewn the objects moft capable of in- 
terefting them, and to be left at full liberty with regard to the 
found by which they exprefs thefe obje&s, as well as their fenfa- 
tions and defires : as yetaNature is their beft guide, and muf 
dire&t their fancy in the choice of figns; but when they have 
advanced to fome degree of familiarity with language, and be- 
come capable of underftanding and imitating the difcourfe of 
others, it is time to fubftitute, inftead of their infantine dialeét, 
the words of their mother-tongue, and to beftow much pains in 
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teaching them to pronounce it properly. They will fearcely be 

able to exprefs themfelves intelligibly, and to extend their voca- 
bulary to all that belongs to common life, before the age of fix 
,or feven, which is the proper time for beginning to read. 
When we refle& on the various combinations neceflary for 
the formation of fpeech, and confider the difficulties attending 
our progrefs in this art, it feems extraordinary that children 
fhould acquire it in fo fhort a time. But our furprize ceafes 
when we reficét, that in this firft and moft neceflary art, mature 
is their piiacipal guide; and that whatever is done naturally is 
done eafily, how complicated foever it may be, efpecially when 
the neceflity of doing it is urgent and palpable. It is quite 
otherwife with the art of reading, of which children perceive not 
the neceffity, though they feel moft fenfibly its irkfomenefs and 
its difficulties. Yet thefe difficulties proceed from two caufes, 
which might eafily be removed: the firft, that children are 
taught to read, before they can fpeak with any propriety, and 
have familiarized themfelves with the words neceflary in com- 
mon life; the fecond, that in teaching them this art, we em- 
ploy a multitude of operations, not more tedious than ufelefs, 
and exercife them on a number of words which they do not com- 
prehend, and which, perhaps, they may never have occafion to 
ufe, But Jet this method be reverfed ; let them be firft taught 
to {peak diftinétly, and let fuch books only be put into their 
hands as they can readily underftand, and it will be found that 
they will learn reading without averfion, without trouble, and 
with little wafte of time.’ 

We cannot follow M. Chavannes through the long detail 
into which he enters concerning the different branches of educa- 
tion. He appears to be well acquainted with the authors on this 
fubjeét, both ancient and modern. In many particulars his 
opinions nearly coincide with thofe of his countryman Rouf- 
feau *, whofe fyftem, often fingular, fometiines extravagant, 
yet for the moft part founded on fome principles of truth, M. 
Chavannes feems to have reduced to what is reafoffable and 


practicable. 7 G- eS. 
ArT. VII. 


Le Revoluzioni del Teatro Muficale Italiano. Revolutions of the Italian 
Opera, or mufical Drama, from its Invention to the prefent Times. 
By Srerano ARTEAGA. 2dEdit. 3 Vols. 8vo. Rome. 1785. 


HE firft edition of this work was publifhed at Bologna, 
1783, in one volume ; but it is now fo changed and aug- 
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* The Swifs do not acknowledge the Genevefe for their country- 
men ; but they appear in that light to ftrangers, who have not lei- 
{ure to attend to minute provincial diftinétions. 


App. Rey, Vol. LXXVII. Pp mented, 
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mented, as to have the appearance of a new production. Befide 
addititions to former chapters, the Author has now fwelled his 
work with feven entire new and long chapters, concerning the 
moft effential parts of his fubject. 

As this is an elaborate performance, written with fpirit and 
enthufiafm, and has been much read in Italy, we fhall, at fome 
future time, prefent our mufical Readers with the refult of a 
deliberate examination of the Author’s principles, and the abili- 
ties he has manifefted in fupport of them. At prefent, we can 
only exhibit a table of the contents of each chapter of the feve- 
ral volumes; by which it will appear, that the fubjects difcufied 
are curious, and well feleéted. 

. Vou. I, 

Preliminary Difcourfe. Chap. I. Analytic eflay on the na- 
ture of mufical dramas. Specific difference between them and 
other kinds of dramatic compofitions. Conftituent laws derived 
from the union of poetry, mufic, and perfpective. Chap. II. En- 
quiry into the aptitude or fitnefs of the Italian language for 
mufic, deduced from its formation and mechanifm. Political 
caufes of its fuperiority over other languages, for mufical pur- 
pofes. Chap, III; Lofs of ancient mufic. Origin of church 
mufic in Italy. Pretended difcoveries of Guido and John de 
Muris. ‘Theatrical reprefentations of barbarous ages. Parallel 
between them, and thofe of the Greeks. Progrefs of Counter- 
point. Chap. 1V. Origin of fecular mufic. Foreigners em- 
ployed Italy to cultivate it. Its firft union with the Italian lan- 
guage, or vulgar tongue. Mufical intermezzi, or interludes. 
Sketch of the melodramma. Chap. V. Defeéts of Italian mufic 
about the end of the 15th century, and means propofed for its 
melioration. State of Italian poetry. Mufical drama invented 
at Florence. Firft ferious opera. Airs, chorus, decorations. 
Firft comic opera, its charaéter. Chap. VI. Refle&tions on the 
marvellous, Its origin, hiftory, and propagation in Europe, 
Caufe of its union with mufic and lyric poetry. Chap. VII. Ra- 
pid progrefs of the mufical drama in Italy, and other parts of 
Europe. Operas in France, England, Germany, Spain, and 
Ruffia. Chap. VIII. State of perfpeCive, of {cenery, and lyric 
poetry, to the end of the laft century. 

Vou. If. 

_ Chap. IX. Golden age of mufic in Italy. Progrefs of me- 
lody. Eminent Italian compofers. Celebrated {chools of fing- 
ing and playing upon inftruments. Their character. Chap. X- 
Improvement of dramatic lyric poetry. Quinaut in France the 
precurfor of its improvement. Celebrated poets anterior to Me- 
taftafio. Improvement in fcenery and decoration. Chap. XI. 
ZEra of Metaftafio. His improvements in poetry and the Italian 
language. Reflections on his manner of treating the paffion of 

love. 
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love: His defeéts. Whether he has brought the mufical drama 
to the utmoft perfeCtion poffible. Chap. XII. Prefent decline 
of the Italian opera. Its general caufe. Parallel between the 
mufic of the ancients and moderns. Reafons for the perfection 
of the ancient, and intrinfic inconvenience of our mufical fyf- 
tem. Chap. XIII. Particular caufes of the prefent degeneracy 
of the opera. Firft caufe, Want of philofophy in compofers. 
Defeéts in their compofitions. Refleétions on the modern ufe of 
inftrumental mufic. Examination of recitative, and air. 
Vou. IIL. 

Chap. XIV. Second caufe of degeneracy. Vanity and igno- 
rance of fingers. Analyfis of modern melody. Reflections on 
popular judgment, and the variety of mufical tafte. Chap. XV. 
Third caufe. The almoft total ruin of lyric poetry. Charac- 
ter of the moft celebrated dramatic lyric poets fince Metaftafio. 
State of the comic opera. Chap. XVI. Difcuffion of panto- 
mime dancing, in application to the theatre. Whether it fhould 
be retained or banifhed from the opera. Chap. XVII. and Jatt. 
Attempts at reforming the mufical drama. Trranflation of a let- 
ter to the Comte de Caylus by the Abbé Arnaud, in 1754, on 
the fubje&t of dramatic mufic. Reply to a criticifm on this 
-work, inferted in the Encyclopedie-‘fournal of Bologna. 

Such are the contents of thefe volumess in which, though 
there are many admirable reflections, yet, as they are written 
with the fpirit and prejudices of a man of letters, who under- 
ftands and feels the beauties of poetry more than thofe of mufic ; 
and as'the Author’s hiftorical information is fometimes defective 
and erroneous, the work feems to furnifh frequent and intereft- 
ing opportunities for difcuffion, and mufical criticifm. mM 
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Art. VII. 


Colle&ion des meilleurs Ouvrages Fran:ois, composes par des Femmes; 
i.e. The Works of celebrated Frenchwomen: Seleéted by Ma- 
demoifelle de Keralio. 8vo. 3 vols. Paris, 1786. 


HIS Work may be confidered as a repofitory for the 
female literature of France. It is to be comprifed in 36 
volumes, of which three only are publifhed. Thefe contain the 
lives of Heloife, of Chriftina of Pifano *, and of Marguerite de 
Valois, Queen of Navarre ; together with their letters, hiftories, 


—— 





* This Lady was born in the fourteenth century. ‘Toward the 
clofe of it fhe became a writer, and compofed feveral vifions and al- 
legories. They who are acquainted with the writings of Bunyan, 
may form a tolerable idea of her manner. Sometimes, however, fhe 
is much fuperior to him. Heloife and Marguerite de Valois are 
fufficiently known. 
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and poems *, Extraéts from the writings of other learned La- 
dies are next intended to be given; after which it is purpofed to 
print the entire productions of Mademoifelle de Montpenfier, 
Madame de Villars, Madame de Sevigné, Madame and Made- 
moifelle Defboulieres, &c. &c. &c. 

Mademoifelle de Keralio confines herfelf almoft wholly to the 
literary hiftory of Frenchwomen. She has given a fhort narra- 
tive of the moft confiderable among them, with fpecimens of 
their feveral works. Many of thefe fpecimens are taken from 
MSS. in the library of the King of France, and are valuable 
not only on account of their antiquity, but, frequently, from 
their intrinfic merit. She very fenfibly obferves in her preface, 
and by way of apology for the prefent publication, that though 
the hiftory of French literature has been given by feveral able 
writers +, it is yet much too voluminous for the generality of 
readers, and particularly women ; many of whom, for whatever 
reafon, confider books as calculated rather for amufement than 
for ftudy, and who, coniequently, feldom enter on the perufal 
of the larger and more elaborate works. She farther remarks 
with refpeé&t to the prefent undertaking, that it has been en- 
gaged in, not only for the ufe of the before-mentioned perfons, 
but from a defire of perpetuating the names of the feveral 
Frenchwomen who have dipped themfelves in ink, and whofe pro- 
ductions, fhe thinks, will {hew to what an eminence the fex is 
capable of attaining, when they devote themfelves to the nobleft _ 
of all purfuits, * the culture and improvement of the mind.’ 

It is now acknowledged (fays fhe, with becoming enthufiafm) 
that ftudy is no way incompatible with the female character, 
but that, on the contrary, it awakens the livelieft emotions, and 

. fixes the happieft propenfities in the breaft: that it inclines the 
woman of fenfibility to a love of folitude and retirement, the 
ftate, according to our Authorefs, which is immediate and proper 
to her fex: and that even to thofe who are engaged in the actual 
commerce of the world, a knowledge of books, provided they 
make not a particular difplay of it, will render them, however 
powerful their charms, additionaliy amiable in the eyes of all 
men; in fine, that it will give to them that modefty, and agree- 





* To thefe are added fome poetical pieces of Francis the Firft, 
King of France. They are feleéted more for the purpofe of fhewing 
the ftate of literature among the French, in the fixteenth century, 
than for any particular excellence in point of writing: though it 
muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged, that many of them 
breathe a tendernefs and delicacy of expreffion which could fcarcely 
be expected in a warlike King, and in an age in which the progrefs 
to civilization and refinement was but flow. 

+ Of which number are Bayle, Niceron, Chauffepied, Felibien, &¢. 
&c, to whom Mad! de K. acknowledges her obligations. 
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ablenefs of behaviour, without which beauty is merely as 
¢ painted clay,’ 

Such are our Authorefs’s fentiments refpe&ting the qualities 
which fhe wifhes to fee predominant in her fex. Milton, in his 
immortal work, has faid, 

‘* Nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to ftudy houfehold good.” 
But the Ladies of the prefent day are of a different opinion. 
They are eager to eftablifh their power in the world of letters, 
though not to rule in it with abfolute fway. While, however, 
to a fondnefs for literature, they unite the domeftic virtues which 
are fo peculiarly graceful in the fex; fuch virtues, in fhort, as 
are difcoverable in the ingenious writer * whofe production is 
now before us, we will willingly allow them all they can de- 
mand :-——May they be diftinguifhed according to their wifhes! 
In a word, may knowledge and virtue contend for empire in 
thems Thus fhall they live refpeéted, admired, and beloved by 
all! 

The hiftory of the progrefs of letters in France, from their 
origin until the fixteenth century, and which makes a confider- 
able part of the prefent work, is at once both curious and in- 
terefting. To trace the developements and unfoldings of the 
human mind,—the gradual advances of a people from a ftate of 
barbarifm to that of (comparatively fpeaking) elegance and re- 
finement, is a tafk to which the pen of few can be fuppofed 
equal. Mademoifelle de‘Keralio, however, has acquitted her- 
felf in a manner that does her honour. In writing the eulogium 
of her country, and countrywomen, fhe unwillingly prefents 
us with herown. Her narrative is, for the moft part, elegant, 
concife, and clear. 

In giving an account of the language of the ancient Gauls, 
our Authorefs proceeds, on the grounds of Hotoman, and others, 
in maintaining that it was undoubtedly the Greek. This opi- 
nion, which is particularly fet forth by fundry writers, is very 
ably confuted by Pelloutier + in his Hifoire des Celtes ; in which 
work he has likewife fully proved, that the old Celtic, or Gome- 
rian, was the primitive, and, for a confiderable {pace of time, 


the general language of Europe. 





* A former publication was infcribed by Mad!* de K. to her 
Father; the prefent is dedicated to her mother, and in a ftrain that 
evinces the excellence of her head, and of her heart. 

+ As the Gauls are certainly known to have defcended from the 
Celts, it is pity that Mad!!* de K. did not take this very ingenious 
wriser for her guide. He has further laboured to fhew, with wonderful 


accuracy and precifion, that all the European nations came originally © 


from the Celts. 
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The remarks of Mademoifelle de Keralio on the literary effays 
of the fifteenth century, at which era the glimmerings of po- 
lite literature may be properly faid to have firft appeared in 
France, difplay an acutenefs and talent for criticifm, which are 
rarely met with in her fex. Her inquiries, likewife, into the 
particular and comparative excellence of Heloife and Chriftina, 
the former of whom was of the twelfth century, and the latter 
two hundred years pofterior to it; together with the preference 
which the very juftly gives to the abilities of the wife of Abei- 
lard, notwithftanding the remotene(s of the times in which the 
lived, are fo many proofs of the folidity of her judgment, and 
of the correctnefs and elegance of her tafte, 

This Work, which is prefented to the public as a pile erected 
in honour of the genius of the women of France, is to be 
followed, we are told, by another in memory of the abilities of 
thofe of England and Italy. We with fuccefs to the ingenious 
and amiable Projector. A B ; 





ART. 1X. 


Nouveaux Memoires de ? Academie Royale, &c. i. e. New Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, for 
the Year 1784; together with the Hiftory of the Academy for 
that Year*. 4to. 606 pages. Berlin. 1786. 


History OF THE ACADEMY. 


HIS part of the volume before us opens with an elo- 
guent difcourfe of M. Formey, in which that ancient 
Academician celebrates the eminent qualities of the late Monarch 
(then alive), and thofe of Mefirs. Daniel Bernouilli, D’ Alembert, 
and Euler. This is followed by the prize-queftions pro- 
poled by the Academy, and the names of the perfons to whom 
the prizes were adjudged, 

The article of AsTRONOMY contains extracts of letters re- 
ceived from fevera] eminent men in that line, but no difcovery 
of confequence. The medical, chemical, optical, and meteo- 
rological articles, together with the books, manufcripts, and 
machines, that were prefented to the Academy in the year 1784, 
exhibit nothing either new or peculiarly interefting. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mem. I. Experiments made with a View to difcover the Prepor- 
tion in. which d fferent Fluids are dilated by different and known De- 
grees of Heat. By M. AcHARD. The experiments related in 
this memoir are ingenious and fatisfactory; their refults are ex- 
hibited in feveral tables, with great precifion and perfpicuity. 
The fluids that have been brought to trial in this feries of expe- 
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* For our account of the'Berlin Memoirs, for 1783, fee Appendix 
to our 75th volume, 
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riments, are mercury, diftilled water, folutions of fal ammoniac, 
and decrepitated fea falt in diftilled water; {pirit of mindererus, 
the liquor of terra foliata tartari, aqueous {pirit of fal ammoniac, 
cauftic fpirit of fal ammoniac, {pirit of wine highly reétified, 
Hoffman’s mineral anodyne drops, dulcified fpirit of nitre, oil 
of vitriol, concentrated vinegar, faturated folutions of iron in 
nitrous and marine acids, a folution of mercury in the nitrous 
acid, faturated folutions of lead and zinc in the fame acid, a fa- 
turated folution of zinc in marine acid, faturated folutions of 
the regulus of antimony and cobalt in agua regia; the vitriolic, 
nitrous, and marine ethers; the oils of wax, amber, turpen- 
tine, lavender, lemon-rind, annifeed, caraway, mint, olive, 
{weet almonds, &c. 

Mem. II. Refearches made in order to difcover an exa&? Method 
of meafuring the relative Quantities of Phlogifton, contained in a 
given Sort of Air, fo as that the Degrees of the Phlogiftication of 
the Air may be reduced, by that Method, to juj? and numerical Pro- 
portions. By THE SAME. M. ACHARD has undertaken to prove, 
in this memoir, that none of the eudiometers, hitherto in ufe, 
are adapted to anfwer the purpofes for which fuch inftruments 
are defigned. ‘The errors which take place, when the degree of 
falubrity of any portion of air is meafured by thefe inftruments, 
are occafioned by the methods employed to phlogifticate the 
air which is to be examined. This our Academician endea- 
vours to prove, by fhewing the inconveniencies which attend the 
methods of phlogifticating the air, whofe falubrit« is to be afcer- 
tained by mixing it, in a certain proportion, with nitrous air, as 
has been done by Dr. Prieftley and M. Fontana; or with inflam- 
mable air, which is the method of Vo/ta, or with fulphur and 
filings of iron, which was pra@tifed by Scheele. According to 
our Author, the only way of obtaining a good eudiometer, or 
of determining with certainty the mephiticifm of the air, is to 
find out a method of faturating it completely with phlogifton, 
without expofing it to any other alterations, independent on 
thofe which the phlogifton produces. M. AcHarn, after 
many fruitiefs attempts to difcover fuch a method, found, at 
length, that Kunkel’s phofphorus has all the qualities that are 
requifite for that purpofe. _ Its great inflammability, which fur- 
pafles, confiderably, that of all other bodies, renders it capable 
of burning inthe air, as long as the latter is not totally faturated 
with the phlogifton ; and as this phofphorus contains, excepting 
the phlogifton, no principle that is volatile, and capable of com- 
bining itlelf with the air, or making it undergo any alteration, 
its combuftion produces in the air no other changes than thofe 
which are derived immediately from its combination with the 
phlogifton, and are totally independent on any other caule. 
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_ Mem. III, Effimate of the Salubrity of the Atmofpherical Air, in 
pre Places, within the compafs of 16 miles. By THE Same, 

o fubject in the fphere of natural philofophy is more import- 
ant than the falubrity of the air. It has been proved by experi- 
ments, that the degree of its /alubrity depends fo much on the 
degree of its dephlogifiication, that thete terms are confidered as 
fynonymous, But, according to our Academician, the attention 
of philofophers has been too much confined to inquiries on the 
operations by which air, inclofed within narrow limits, 1s cor- 
rupted or meliorated; and as he thinks it of great confequence 
to the health of mankind, to extend thefe refearches to the falu- 
brity of the atmofphere, as far zs it depends on particular and 
local cicumftances, this is the objeét which he propofes confider- 
ing in the prefent Memoir. 

A confiderable number of intelligent perfons offered their fer- 
vices in collecting the portions of air that were to furnith the 
materials for M. ACHARD’s experiments; and all poffible precau- 
tions (here circumftantially defcribed) were ufed to prevent am- 
biguous or uncertain refults. Air was collected in nineteen dif- 
ferent places, eight days fucceflively, and each day at three dif- 
ferent and ftated times; fo that from each place 24 portions of 
air were obtained ; confequently, from the whole, 456 portions ; 
the examination of which, by two eudiometers, required gi2 
different trials. The refults of thefe trials are exhibited in an 
accurate and ample table, which facilitates the comparifon to 
the reader. 

From the eudiometrical trials of the air of different places, 
made with nitrous air, fome in Summer, the others in Winter, 
our Academician has drawn a confiderable number of interefting 
conclufions. The principal ones deducible from the trials made 
in the Summer-feafon are as follows: 1{t, That there is an evi- 
dent variation in the ftate of the falubrity of the air, in the fame 
place, at different times:—2. That the hour of the day does 
not feem to have a particular and conftant influence on the qua- 
lity of the air;—that neither the weather, confidered as dufky 
or clear, dry or moift, calm or windy, nor the warmth or dif- 
ferent preilure of the atmofphere, feem to have any influence 
upon the degree of the falubrity of the air ;—that, contrary to 
what is generally imagined, the air is the moft falubrious in 


thofe places which are the moft inhabited * ;—that, ceteris part- 
bus, 





* When it is confidered, on the one hand, that the phlogiftication 
(and confequently the infalubrity) of the air, is occafioned by the re- 
{piration of animals, by the putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
fubiiances, and by the combuftion of bodies, and, on the other, 
that the air 18 confiderably meliorated by vegetation, as appears 
particularly from late difcoveries, the refults of M. Achard muft 
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bus, the air is lefs falubrious at a certain height, than it is when 
nearer to the furface of the earth;—and laftly, that in parity 
of other circumftances, the air is the leaft falubrious in the 
drieft places. —— Here we have, at leaft, fome novelties, 

The refults of the experiments made in Winter by our Aca- 
demician, are, 1ft, That be the cold more or lefs intenfe, this 
difference has no influence on the qualities of the air in one and 
the fame place, fince the air is of the fame quality in a cold of 
3 degrees above, and in one of 10 degrees below 0, and the va- 
riations which are perceived between the degrees of falubrity in 
the air, are in no fixed proportion to the variations of its tem- 
perature —2dly, That in Winter there is very little difference 
between the degrees of the phlogiftication of the air in different 
places, and that this latter is nearly the fame in places where, in 
the Summer-feafon, it would exhibit very confiderable varia- 
tions. —3dly, That in Winter the air is moft falubrious in 
thofe places that are the leaft inhabited.—4thly, That in places 
that are inhabited, the air is not fo good in Winter as in Sum- 
mer, while in thofe that are uninhabited, or thinly peopled, it 
is much more falubrsious in Winter than in Summer. 

Such are the refults of the eudiometrical ex periments made with 
nitrous air; thofe made with inflammable air \ed to refults not only 
different from, but totally oppofite.to thefe ; and the air, which 
by the former of thefe tefts is proved the fitteft, is by the Jatter 
pronounced the leaft fit, for refpiration.— T he queftion then is, to 
which of thefe eudiometers we are to give credit? M. AcHARD 
gives it to the former, and founds his conclufions on the trials 
made with nitrous air. The reafon of this preference, which 





at leaft furprize us. Thefe confiderations would naturally lead us 
to conclude, that in places the moft inhabited the air would be 
the leaft falubrious, efpecially in Summer ;—that it would be the 
pureft in thofe places which abounded moft with plants and trees, 
and that in Winter it muft be, generally fpeaking, purer than in 
Summer, both in places inhabited and uninhabited,—in the former, 
becaufe cold prevents putrefaction, and in the latter, becaufe by the 
fufpenfion of vegetation, one of the caufes of the phlogiftication of the 
atmoipherical air is removed.—Our Academician is aware of thefe 
difficulties, and has not difguifed them; but they neither remove 
nor diminith the confidence he places in the multiplicity of his expe- 
riments, and the juftnefs of the conclufions drawn from them. He 
feems to think that Nature has a method of dephlogifticating the 
atmofphere, which is. as yet totally unknown to us; and that this 
Operation always accompanies that by which the air charges itfelf 
with phlogifton. Several experiments have induced him to conjec- 
ture that this operation may be a reforption of the phlogifton, effected 
by the abforbing veflels of the tkin of animals.—He, however, throws 


out this idea only as a conjecture. 
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is the confequence of careful experimental refearches, he pros 
mifes to communicate to the public in another Memoir. 

Mem. 1V. Concerning the Effect produced by the Addition of dif- 
ferent Bodies to Water, with refpec? to the Degree of Heat of which 


it is fufeeptible in Ebullition, By THE SAME. From a long 


feries of well-conducted experiments, of which the operations 
and refults are here difplayed in feveral tables, it appears, rit, 
That the fubftances which are not diflolved in the water that is 
added to them, change the degree of heat which the water re- 
ceives in ebullition.—2dly, ‘That the degree of heat of which 
boiling water is fufceptible, when it is pure, and when another 
fubftance is added to it, varies according to the nature and 
quantity of the fubltance that is added.—3dly, That the differ- 
ence in the degree of heat of boiling water, with or without the 
addition of another fybftance, does not depend upon the imme. 
diate contact of that fubftance with the thermometer.—4thly, 
‘That the quantity of the fubftance that is added to the water 
has an influence on the change that enfues, with refpeét to the 
degree of heat which the water acquires in ebullition, but that 
this influence has its bounds, and that there is a certain deter- 
minate quantity for every fubftance which produces the maxi- 
mum of this effe&t , fo that when this quantity is once added to 
the water, the addition of a greater quantity has no influence at 
all.—sth, That there feems to be no kind of conneétion or pro- 
portion between the fpecific gravity of bodies, and the property 
they poflefs of diminifhing the degree of heat in ebullition.— 
6thly, That the different claffifications of bodies, as animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral, feems to occafion no difference in the 
property they poflefs of diminifhing the degree of heat in boil- 
ing water, fince there are in all the three clafles, bodies which 
produce diminutions equally confiderable.—Laftly, That the 
more the fubftance added to the water is divided and reduced to 
{mall parts, the greater is the diminution which it produces in 
the degree of heat which water affumes in ebullition, 

Mem. V. On the Natural Hiftory of the Camphor tree, out of its 
native Soil, and particularly in the North of Germany. By M. 
GurpirscH. In May 1749, M. Griepirscu read to the 
Academy of Berlina Memoir comeerning the camphor-tree ; he 
prefented, at the fame time, to that learned aflembly, a branch 
of this tree, which had bloflomed in the botanic garden of Ber- 
lin, a phenomenon which he announced as the firft of the kind 
that had been obferved in Europe, and of which there is a plate 
annexed to the prefent Memoir, The natural hiftory here given 
of the camphor-tree is curious and inftructive. 

Mem. VI. and VIL. On the Tranfmutation of Earths and Stones, 
and their Tranfition fram one Genus to another, By M, GERHARD. 

Part 
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PartI. andII. In thefe two voluminous and curious Memoirs, the 
ingenious and acute Academician treats, in a mafterly manner, one 
of the difficulties that occur in natural hiftory and chymical ana- 
lyfis. At firft fight, the formation of earths and ftones does not 
feem fuch a difficult fubjcé& of inveftigation, Thefe fubftances are 
remarkable for their fimplicity, as their texture is not organical, 
and they are not impregnated with any vita! powers. Neverthe- 
lefs, the operations of Nature in mineral produdiions are fo flow, 
and her progreflive fteps are fo imperceptible, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to furprize her at the decifive moment when 
her fecret may be difcovered, The tranfmutation of minerals 
from one clafs or genus to another, has been maintained and 
oppofed by the moft eminent adepts in mineralogy and natural 
hiftory. This fubject M. GerHarn difcufles in the prefene 
Memoir, 1ft, By determining, with precifion, what we are to un- 
derftand by the tranfmutation or paflage of earths and {tones from 
one clafs or genus to another. 2dly, By inquiring whether this’ 
tranfmutation is contradicted by experiments, or is incompatible 
with the principles of natural philofophy and chemiftry. dly, 
By weighing the arguments, and examining the facts which 
feem to prove for or againft the exiftence of this operation of 
Nature. And finally, By fhewing, that the former deferve the 
preference, and by adding the evidence of new chemical experi- 
ments to confirm the reality of this operation, 

Mem. VIII. Extraé of the Meteorol:gical Obfervations made at 
Berlin in the Year 1784. By M. BeGue in, 

MATHEMATICS, 

Mem. I. Theery of the periodical Variations of the Motion of the 
Planets. Part Il. containing a Calculation of Variations, independ- 
ent on Excentricities and Inclinations for each of the primary Pla- 
nets. By M. De ta GranGe. in the firit Part, which was 
publifhed in the foregoing volume, this learned Academician 
gave the general formule of the variations here mentioned. In 
this Second Part we find the numerical application of thefe for- 
mula to all the primary planets, in order to furnifh a complete 
analyfis of their perturbations, occafioned by their mutual at- 
tractions,. 

Mem. II. Ox Guomonics, or the Science of Dialling. By M. 
CasriLton. The iubdftance of this Memoir is the work of the 
late celebrated M. LAMBERT, which is here publifhed by M. 
Caftillon, under an improved form, and with additions and re- 
marks, which fhew how the theory and practice of dialling may 
be reduced to a greater degree of fimplicity. 

Mem. III. Concerning Fiuids, confidered with relation to Hydro- 
Dynamics. By the late M. Lambert. In this Memoir, which 
is publifhed by M. ohn Bernoulli, the learned Author founds the 
fir! principles of bydro-dynamics on the ela/licity of the particles 
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of water, to which he adds their tenacity and frigtion. We muft 
refer the curious Reader to the Memoir itfelf, as the details it 
contains are not fufceptible of fuch an abridgment as would ren- 
der them intelligible,—and the plates alfo are neceflary for this 
purpote. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 

Mem. 1. Confiderations on the Firft Tufculan of Cicero, concerning 
Death. By M. Formey. There is much more good fenfe and 
true philofophy in thefe Confiderations, than we have ever found 
in the Dialogues of Cicero which occafioned them. The high ve- 
neration we have for that illuftrious Roman does not dazzle us 
fo far as to prevent our perceiving the want of method, the con- 
tradictions, the puerilities, and fophifms, that form an un- 
pleafing contraft with many fine paflages in this Fir? Tufcu- 
Jan.—Certain it is, that M. Formey ftates the cafe with much 
more precifion than Cicero has done. If death, fays he, ‘is 
the final term of our exittence, we are no longer either happy or 
unhappy when it arrives. But if there be another life after this, 
we may, in this cafe, either hope for happinefs, or fear the con- 
trary, in a future ftate. In the former cafe, thofe who de- 
fire to live, or to have their exiftence prolonged, cannot, if 
they refle& at all, think of death, and its inevitable approach, 
which renders their exiftence but a tranfitory meteor in the night 
of eternity, without anxiety and pain. The brute naturally 
dies, as it has lived, without reflection on the prefent, or anti- 
cipation of the future, and confequently with indifference ; but 
man, who has carried to a certain degree of improvement the 
powers of reafon and the capacity of enjoyment, and is ever 
cafting his thoughts forward beyond the prefent moment, muft 
voluntarily place himfelf in the {phere of the brute, when he 
beholds death with indifference,—which, if it be real, and 
not pretended, is rather to be deemed ftupidity than fertitude.— 
On the conjectural fuppofition of another life after this, a reae 
fonable being ought to adhere to fuch principles, and fuch a line 
of conduét, as will moft probably tend to better his condition in 
a future fcene. But on every fuppofition, death is an awful 
thing ; and it is not a mark of pufilianimity to think of it with 
a certain inquietude, as it terminates all our enjoyments, and 
diffolves all our moft interefting conne@&tions. The title of the 
Firft Tufculan is, Concerning the Contempt of Death; and this 
fentiment is inculcated into the difciple of Cicero with great 
fuccefs ; yet in this fame Dialogue Cicero tells us, that the fe 
of the WISE man ts a continual meditation upon death. Now, it is 
avery ftrange kind of wijdom which is perpetually occupied upon 
an object that is contemptible. According to M. Formey, § the 
wife man will think frequently of death, render the idea of it fa- 


miliar, meet #t with a modeft dignity, without thofe indecent 
pleafantries 
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pleafantries on the one hand (which have been thrown out by 
certain pretended great men in their dying moments, and related 
by their panegyrifts as redounding to their honour), and alfo 
without thofe vain lamentations on the other, which only in- 
creafe the bitternefs and anguifh of their departure.’—There is, 
furely, fterling fenfe, and found philofophy, in this view of the 
fubject, 

There are many more judicious obfervations on the fubjeé& in 
this Memoir, which, however, is employed in feverely criti- 
cizing, and often in expofing to ridicule, the reafonings of 
Cicero on the immortality of the foul, which are contained in 
the Firft Tufculan. M. Formey is prolix and talkative in this 
analyfis, but he is more lively, fmart, and entertaining, than 
critics generally are, efpecially when advanced in years, as he’ 
is. Cicero fays, that he never varied in his belief of the foul’s 
immortality ; but our Academician thinks he did. * Socrates and 
Cicero were’, fays he, * in the fame ftate of mind with refpe& 
to this object ; they ardently wifhed for immortality, and in cer- 
tain moments, entertained a perfuafion of it which they took for 
conviction ; but, at other times, a cloud arofe which obfcured 
the profpect. This,’ continues he (with more levity and plea- 
fantry, tha’) equity and candour), * puts me in mind of a learned 
courtier, well known to this aflembly, and beloved by us all, 
who faid, that in fummer he believed the immortality of the foul, but 
doubted it in winter.’ ——Where is the man whofe conviction is 
at all times equally clear and unclouded ? 

Mem. II. Reflections on Games of Hazard. By M. D’ANIEREs. 

Mem. III. On the Diftin@ions between CoMMon’ SEnsE, 
JupGmentT, Taste, SENTIMENT, Wit, IMAGINATION, 
Genius, and TaLent,—together. with fhort Reflections on 
Eloquence, Style, and Tranflations. By M.Seconpat.. This 
ingenious writer is the fon of the célebrated Prefident De 
Montefquieu, and has inherited a portion of his nice penetration 
and elegant tafte. There is nothing, however, in this Memoir 
fufficiently new or interefting to require particular notice, The 
refle€tions it contains are fhort, fententious, fometimes juft, 
frequently plaufible, and now and then obfcure. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Mem. I. Concerning the true Wealth of Nations, the Balame of 
Commerce, and the Balance of Power. By the Count De Hertz- 
BERG, Minifter of State, and Reétor of the Academy. This 
excellent Differtation has been already reviewed in the Englith 
tranflation of it, publifhed by Dr. Towers. See p. 42. of the 
Review for January 1787. 

Mem. II. On the Influence of the Sciences on Poetry. Fifth Me- 


moir. By M. Merian. ‘This ample Diflertation, which con- 
tains 
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tain 109 pages, is entirely employed in the inveftigation of the 
origin of Italian poetry, and more efpecially in treating of the 
language, learning, and genius, of Dante ; alfo'of his imita- 


tions, and his imitators. "fj 
@ 





Art. X. 


Defeription of an improved Air-pump ; and an Account of fome Ex. 
periments made with it: By Joun Cutunertson, Mathemati- 
cal Initrument Maker in Amiterdam. 8vo. Amfterdam. 1787. 


HOUGKH the air-pump was invented above a century ago, 

it has not been brought to that degree of perfection which 
might have been expected from its long and generally acknow- 
ledged utility in phyfical inquiries. It was indeed greatly im- 
proved by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton ; but even his conftruc- 


tion left feveral imperfections unremedied. One of thefe was. 


occafioned by the prefiure of the pifton upon the valve that opens 
to let the air into the barrel from the receiver. This defe& Mr. 
Cuthbertfon removed fome years ago, by placing this valve on 
one fide of the barrel ; and of this improvement he gave a de- 
fcription, in the Dutch tranflation of Dr. PrigstLey’s Obferva- 
tions and Experiments on different Kinds of Air, publifhed in 
1781. . 

With pumps of this conftruction, dry air might be rarified 
about fix hundred times: this feemed to be the higheft degree of 
perfection of which the pneumatic engine was capable; for the 
reafon of its not exhaufting further was evidently the weakened 
elafticity of the air remaining in the receiver, which decreafing 
in proportion as the quantity is diminifhed, becomes at length 
infufficient to raife the valves that open a communication be- 
tween the receiver and the barrels, fo that no more air can pafs 
from. the former to the latter. 

This. defect was, however, in fome meafure removed by Mr. 
Haas, who, by means of a pin fliding through a collar of lea- 
thers, enabled the operator to pufh up the undermoft valve, 
when the elafticity of the air was too much diminifhed to raife 
it. But, for want of a fimilar contrivance to open the valve in 
the pifton, which was equally neceflary, the improvement was 
incomplete. Befide, the additional mechanifm rendered the ma- 
chine more liable to become leaky, and thus increafed an incon- 
venience which is common to all air-pumps that are made with 
valves. 

Thefe imperfections feem to be entirely removed by the inge- 
nious contrivance of Mr. CurHBerTSON, whofe air-pump has 
neither cocks nor valves, and is fo conftru@ted, that what fup- 
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plies their place has the advantages of both without the in- 
conveniences of either. A particular defcription of the mecha- 
nifm of the inftrument would not be eafily comprehended with- 
out the plates. 

Mr. CUTHBERTSON, not finding the long barometer gage, as 
it is commonly ufed, fufficiently exaét, has improved it, by im- 
merging, in the fame ciftern, a barometer tube, filled with mer- 
cury well purified from air: thefe tubes are bound together, fo 
as always to ftand paralle] to each other, and furnifhed with a 
fliding fcale, by which the difference between the height of the 
mercury in the gage and barometer tubes may be difcerned with 
the greatelt exactnefs, even to the hundredth part of an inch. 
Another gage here defcribed is of his own invention, and is in 
the form of a double fyphon, in which the degree of exhauftion 
is eftimated alfo by the differerice between the height of the 
mercury inthe two legs. Thefe gages were found always to in- 
dicate the fame degree of rarefaction. 

It is well known, that if the receiver be placed upon leather, 
either oiled or foaked in water, this, when the preflure of the air 
is diminifhed, will yield an expanfible vapour, which will drive 
out a great part of the remaining permanent air, and fill up its 
place in the receiver; but.our Author has found that none, 
or at leaft very little of this vapour, is yielded by leather drefled 
with allum, if it be foaked in hogs-lard: this therefore he re- 
commends in common experiments ; but when the utmoft de- 
gree of exhauftion is required, his advice is, todry the receiver 
well, and fet it upon the plate without any leather, only fmear- 
ing its outfide edges with hogs-lard, or with a mixture of three 
parts of hogs-lard- and one of oil. ‘The ufe of the leather has 
long been laid afide by our Englifh mathematical inftrumenc- 
makers, a circumftance which probably has not come. to. Mr. 
Cuthbertfon’s knowledge. 

As in this machine there are no valves to be forced open, nor 
any thing to prevent the air in the receiver from expanding itfelf 
to its utmoft degree, it is eafy to conceive that its exhaufting 
power muft be much greater than that of air-pumps as they are 
commonly conftruéted. With this, however, as with al! other 
inftruments of the kind, the degree of exhauftion that can be 
produced is different at different times, and depends much on 
the ftate of the atmofphere, being always greateft when this 
is moft free-from moifture. From the experiments here related, 
it Appears, that in fine weather the barometer and fyphon gage 
may generally be made to indicate a rarefaction of twelve hun- 
dred times ; but, when the atmofphere was very dry, the ex-~ 
hauftion. has been fo complete, that the gages have fhewn the air 


in the receiver to be rarefied above twenty-four hundred times. 
Thefe 
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Thefe air-pumps are fo conftruéted, that they may be made 
to condenfe, either at the fame time that they exhauft, or fepa- 
rately; in the former cafe, the air, exhaufted out of one re. 
ceiver, may be forced into another ; and thofe with two barrels 
are fo contrived, that either of thefe may be ufed independently 
of the other. 

Befide the experiments which tend immediately to fhew the 
great degree of rarefaction which may be effe&ted with this ma- 
chine, Mr. CuTHBERTSON has related fome, in which the elec- 
tric fluid was made to pafs through a glafs tube two feet and an 
half long, while under exhauftion. When the air in this was 
rarefied fourteen hundred times, it conducted fo well, that the 
{parks from the prime conductor conne&ed with it, which, be- 
fore exhauftion, had-been two inches, were only one fortieth 
part of an inch in length; and in the middle -of the tube there 
was a fpace, fix inches long, entirely -void of light, which 
at its two extremities appeared of a faint white colour. Our 
Author has alfo added fome experiments on the elaftic vapour 
which is emitted iz vacuo by leather and other moift fubftances, 
One of thefe, in which this expanfible fluid is vifibly diftin- 
guifhed from air, is fo ingenioufly contrived, that we fhall con- 
clude this article with an account of the manner of perform. 
ing it. 

For this purpofe, the air muft be made to pafs from the barrel 
into the atmofphere through an inverted glafs fyphon, about half 
full of water; let a piece of leather dreffed in allum, about an 
inch fquare, be tied to a piece of lead; and, putting it into 
a glafs, pour upon it tranfparent lamp-oil, about half an inch 
higher than will cover it. This being fet upon the plate under 
a receiver, and gradually exhaufted, the leather will emit the air 
contained in it, which will be feen to rife in bubbles through 
the oil into the receiver, whence it pafles through the barrels of 
the pump into the fyphon, and will afcend in bubbles through 
the water, into the air. But, when: the preflure of the air in 
the receiver is fo far diminifhed, that the gages become ftation- 
ary, the expanfible fluid contained in the leather will affume 
the form of air, and likewife afcend, through the oil, into the 
receiver; but it will be found that, though the bubbles rife 
very quick, and in great abundance, through the oil, none 
will be feen, as before, to afcend in the water; becaufe the 
elaftic vapour, as foon as it enters the fyphon, is condenfed 
by the preflure of the atmofphere, and reduced to its former. 
ftate, in which it cannot produce any fenfible effe. 
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Art. XI. 


Hiftcire d’Elifabeth, Reine d’ Angleterre, &c. é.e. The Hilttory of 
Elizabeth Queen of England, compiled from original Englith 
Writings, Acts, Deeds, Letters, and other Ve aly never 
before publifhed. By Mademos/elle de Keralio. Vols. I, U1, and Ill. 
8vo. Paris. 1787. 





ANY circumftances concur to render it highly probable, 
that fome important political revolution, in France, is at 
no great diftance. ‘The fyftem of government which there pre 
vails, is by no means adapted to the enlightened fpirit of the 
people. The clofe intercourfe which has long fubfifted between 
literary perfons in that country and in this, made it impof- 
fible to prevent our neighbours from imbibing, from the writ 
ings and private correfpondence of our countrymen, the prin- 
ciples of freedom, and an interefting idea of the natural rights 
of mankind: nor can thofe ideas, when they have once taken 
pofleffion of the human mind, be ever eradicated by any exertion 
of authority or defpotifm. Fear, indeed, may in fome meafure 
prevent them from being freely exprefled in public ; but that very 
fear will tend to caufe them to be cherifhed, with an increafing 
degree of favour, in private? nor is it, perhaps, poffible, by any 
ftretch of power, in a kingdom of fuch extent, and fo circum- 
ftanced as France, to prevent thofe who have a ftrong convic- 
tion of the injury they fuftain by being deprived of fome of the 
moft natural privileges of men, from communicating their ideas, 
in one way or other, to their bofom friends and intimate ac- 
quaintance. Like a fmothered flame, therefore, this kind of 
contagion may fpread far and wide before it is difcovered, and 
at the moment it openly breaks forth, it may have acquired fa 
much ftrength as to bafffe all attempts to reprefs it. 

The experience of more than half a century paft, ought to 
have convinced the French government, that /fuch a fpirit of 
freedom was fecretly cherifhed among perfons of liberal educa- 
tion in France, and that, though this was in fome meafure re- 
prefled among them by a refpect for the King, and a defire to 
preferve good order in the ftate, yet it might have been obvious, 
that if occafion fhould ever be given to bring fpeculations of this 
fort within the reach of the vulgar, it would be a matter of the 
utmoft difficulty te retain them within the bounds of moderation 
and decorum, or to prevent them from aflerting their rights by 
every means within their reach. Thefe confiderations ought 
certainly to have induced the rulers of France to have acted, on 
a late occafion, with an extraordinary degree of caution, if they 
meant to preferve undiminifhed the rega/ authority in that coun- 
try. But men will ever be influenced by paffions and prejudices, 
which will frequently ftifle, for a time, the fuggeftions of found 

App, Rey, Vol, LAXVII, Qq policy. 
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policy. When the French adminiftration faw Britain engaged 
in a ftruggle with her colonies, concerning the extent of her 
jurifdiGtion over them, the fpirit of inimical rivalfhip prevailed 
over every other confideration, and the opportunity appeared fo 
favourable for humbling that dreaded rival, as not to admit of a 
doubt about the propriety of their openly appearing in fupport 
of thofe colonies. Inftead, therefore, of fecretly affording the 
Americans a fmall fupport, that might have ferved to protra& 
the difpute, and thus probably at laft effe& the purpofe they 
aimed at, they fent numerous bodies of French troops, to ad, 
for many years together, ina country where queftions concernin 

the prerogatives of fovereignty, and the rights of the fubjeét, 
were agitated with the moft unbounded freedom, among all 
clafles of men; and in which difputes the arguments in favour 
of the people were fure to prevail. In confequence of that in- 
terference, Britain, happily for herfelf, was forced to relinquifh 
a fovereignty, which ferved only to reprefs her own internal in- 
duftry, and retard her profperity ; while France, in return for 
the boon fhe had thus undefignedly conferred on her rival, 
imported into her own dominions, at the clofe of the war, 
an hoft of political reformers, whofe zeal cannot be fuppofed 
to be moderated by prudence, and who, by being difperfed 
through all the provinces of the kingdom, muft foon obtain 
fuch a numerous body of profelytes as will quickly command 
refpe&. The fruits of this plan of condué begin already to 
appear, and will in the end, we doubt not, be produétive of 
much good to the people of that extenfive and refpectable king- 
dom, though we fear the ftruggle for power on both fides may 
for a time tend to difturb the public tranquillity. The profpe& 
of thefe troubles may perhaps afford pleafure to political fpecu- 
lators ; for our own part, as members of the republic of letters, 
whofe native country is THE GLOBE, we can take pleafure in 
nothing that tends to difturb the tranquillity of mankind; and 
we fhall therefore rejoice to fee a {peedy termination of thefe 
difputes, by a liberal extenfion of thofe privileges in France, 
which have tended fo much to promote fcience, and to the im- 
provement of ufeful arts in Britain. 

The work before us affords, we would fain hope, a happy 
prefage of the near approach of that defirable period, which we 
to fincerely with to fee. Like many other productions of French 
authors, which do honour to the republic of letters, the Hiftory 
of Elizabeth, by Mademoifelle de Keralio*, abounds with juft 





* 'This lady is, we fuppofe, the daughter of M. de Keralio, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Belles Lettres, &c. and author of the Hiftory 
of the Wars between the Ruflians and Imperialifts againft the Turks, 
in 1736, 7, 8, andg. See Review, voi. lvi. p. 52. 
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reflections, and, throughout the whole, difcovers the warmeft 
approbation of thofe principles of legiflation and government 
which tend to protect the weak againft the arm of power, and 
to infure the natural privileges of mankind. Her expreffions on 
thefe heads are clear, forcible, and undifguifed ; the principles 
of civil and of religious liberty are inculcated with an equal degree 
of energy, and on all occafions this is done with a calm dignity, 
that appears fuperior to difguife of any fort. No idea feems to 
have occurred to her mind, that fhe was either afhamed to dif- 
cover, or afraid to exprefs; and, as fhe has in no part of her 
work, as far as we have yet feen (for the whole is not before us), 
thrown out the fmalleft infinuation that can lead to licentiouf- 
nefs, either in a political or moral fenfe; fo neither does fhe 
feem to have fuppreffed any reflection that tended to eftablifh 
the principles of genuine freedom; though fome of the wild 
thapfodifts in this country will think fhe has not gone the 
lengths they could have wifhed. We rejoice to find that a book 
of this nature was printed AT PARIS, avec approbation & pri- 
vilege du Roy, which, we cannot help thinking, affords a ftrong 
pref{umption, that the time approaches, in which freedom of 
thought on political fubjects, when devoid of licentioufnefs, will 
not be prohibited. 

From thefe few remarks our Readers will obferve that we have 
formed a favourable opinion of the very refpectable work that is 
now under confideration. We have often had occafion to be- 
ftow our juft tribute of applaufe on the writings of the fair fex 
(in France) on fubje&s of tafte and works of entertainment ; 
and we are now happy to find, that without any fear of our 
judgment being impeached, we are able to follow our inclinae 
tion, by beftowing a very high degree of applaufe on this im- 
portant Aifforical production of a female pen. Mr. Hume (who 
feems indeed to have been but little fufceptible of the force of 
female charms, or acquainted with the powers of the female 
mind) complains that women delighted fo much in works of 
imagination, and fictitious tales, that they could not be induced 
by any means to liften with patience to a true ftory, or to take 
any pleafure in reading hiftory. But had he been alive at the 
prefent period, he would have found that they not only could 
read, but could alfo write hiftory, and examine authorities with 
fo much attention, as to be able to convict him, not only of ne- 
gligence on his part, but of many miftakes and wilful perver- 
fions.. Nor could he have availed himfelf of the plaufible plea, 
which he might allege againft anfwering fimilar imputations 
from Mrs. Macaulay, becaufe of the apparent party fpirit with 
which fhe was influenced. Mademoifelle de Keralio has indeed 
beftowed on her fubjeé&t an uncommon degree of attention, and 


has examined authors with fuch accuracy, as to let few circum-» 
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ftances efcape her. And though fhe on no occafion difcoverg 
any rancour or prejudice againft former writers, yet the fteady 
impartiality obfervable in other particulars is here confpicuous, 
If the brings no malevolent or groundlefs accufations againft any 
one, fo neither does a deference for names, however highly 
they may be efteemed, influence her in any fort to difguife the 
truth: fo that the admirers of Buchannan, Hume, and Robert. 
fon, in refpecting her impartiality, may be forced to deplore her 
juftice. Convinced, fhe fays in her preface, that the principal 
quality of an hiftorian is the defire of truth, fhe has {pared 
nothing to fatisfy it, and has read all the Englith hiftorians who 
could inftruét her in the general hiftory of their country. She 
has ftudied all thofe whom the judgment of their nation has 
placed in the firft rank; fhe has compared them with each 
other ; fhe has fearched for the truth in examining their differ. 
ent opinions, and above al], in the original pieces extracted 
from ftate papers; fhe afterwards fubjoins the following farther 
account of the authorities on which fhe relied, and the new 
fources of information fhe has obtained : 

‘ Ala fin du troifieme volume, je donnerai une notice raifonnée de tous 
les ouvrages imprimés FS manuferits que j'ai confultés, avec un précis 
des jugemens que jai cru devoir en porter. Jai été guidée dans leur 
choix par des avis éclaires; le feul objet du compte que j’en rendrai, eff 
de fervir & montoir de guide & ceux gui voudront traiter le méme Sujet, 
de leur indiquer les fources ou ils peuvent puifer la vérité, et de les faire 
parvenir plus facilement a la développer mieux que je ne l’aurai pu 
faire: j'ai eu des Jecours inconnus ou négligts par quelques-uns des hifto- 
riens qui mont fervi de guides, SF j'ai peut-étre tire de ces fecours Va- 
vantage ad’ éclaircir. des faits qu’ils ont cru douteux, &F de confirmer ou de 
detruire des jugements incertains. La bibliotheque du roi m’a fourni un 


grand nombre des plus précieux monumens de U’hiffoire de France, d’E/-' 


pagne, de Hollande, et de Vhiftoire eccléfiaftique ; les manufcrits qu'elle 
renferme m’ont été d’une trés grande utilité, quant a la connoiffance de 
Vhiftoire de ces pays, SF jai de grandes obligations a M. P Abbé des Aul- 
nays, F aM. Bejot, dont le xéle a&if pour les connoiffances, accucille 
& favorife les plus foibles efforts qu’inf/pire Pamour des lettres. M. Bou- 
chard, de T Académie des Infcriptions &F Belles-lettres, animé par le 
méme xele, m’a indiqué les papiers uniques que renferme le dépit dela 
maifon Ecoffoife de Paris, F d’ont M. 1 Abbe de Gordon m’a communiqué 
un grand nombre, inconnus encore, fur l’hiftoire de Marie Stuart. 
M. de Brequigny, de? Académie Frangoife, de celle des Belles Lettres, 
connu par l’honnéteté de fon caraGiére S par Jes travaux importans, m’a 
communiqué le recueil qwil a fait & la tour de Londres, des principales 
pieces manufcrites concernant Vhiftoire de France F d’ Angleterre, S ma 
permis de faire imprimer celles qui concernent le régne d’Elifabeth. 

It falls to our province to add, that our fair hiftorian feems to 
have made the beft ufe of thefe valuable materials, and that the 
exactitude mentioned is not a vain pretenfion in her. The au- 


ahoritics feem not only to have been fearched for with diligence, 
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end confulted with care, but they are alfo every-where referred 
to with a fcrupulous exaétnefs, that has of late been feldom 
judged neceflary ; and as fhe does not quote, fimply, that fingle 
authority fhe herfelf has chofen to follow, but alfo refers parti- 
cularly to all the others where the fame fubjeé is treated, the 
reader who wifhes to inveftigate any particular point, is enabled 
eafily to fatisfy himfelf in that refpeét. A conduét fo candid, 
and fo' well calculated for the difcovery of truth, deferves the 
higheft applaufe. 

In her introdutory difcourfe, Mademoifelle de Keralio gives a 
fuccinét hiftorical account of the conftitution of Great Britain, 
delineating, from ancient records and collateral notices, the nature 
of thole diftinétions of rank which originally took place among 
the Britons, and the authority which refpeCtively belonged to each: 
then tracing the gradual changes which the courfe of events, and 
the viciffitude of manners and circumftances of the people, necefla- 
rily produced in the form of government, and the political regu- 
lations that were neceflary to preferve good order in the fociety, 
concludes it with a general view of the Britifh conftitution as it 
ftands at prefent, marking, however, the particulars in refpect 
to which it has been improved fince the reign of Eliazbeth.— 
In the latter part of this Effay the has chiefly followed Black- 
ftone and De Lolme as her guides, but without rejeéting other 
authorities. “Though the Engiifh reader, who has made a par- 
ticuiar ftudy of this interefting department of our hiftory, will 
not, perhaps, here meet with many obfervations that have not 
occurred to himfelf, yet to foreigners, for whom this Hiftory is 
chiefly calculated, ic muft prove not lefs interefling than in- 
ftructive. Nor do we know any elementary treatife on the fub- 
jet that could with more propriety be put into the hands of our 
Britifh youth *, The arrangement is clear; the faéts, in gene- 
ral, are fele&ted with a judicious difcernment ; the language is 
plain; the reflections are juft, and equally favourable to the 
principles of moral virtue and political freedom. Like every 
writer who has accurately examined this fubject, our Authorefs 
beftiows a juft tribute of applaufe on the equitable principles of 
the Britifh conftitution ; but her good fenfe prevents her from 
beftowing on it thofe extravagant marks of unbounded admira- 
tion, which many foreigners, contemplating it at a diftance, 
have frequently done: like a lover, rapt in the fond idea of his 


es 


* The valuable work of Profeflor Millar on the fame fubjeét, on 
account of its great bulk, and the intricacy of thofe nice difquifitions | 
it contains, is lefs proper for youth than for grown men, who have 
been acquainted with deep hiftorical invefligations. The work of 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart on the fame fubject is yet deeper and more in- 
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miftrefs, they can perceive in it nothing but excellence, while 
the neceflary imperfection of every human inftitution feems to 
be loft fight of. Not in this dazzling light does the judicious 
Mademoifelle de Keralio view the fubjeét ;-its excellence is not 
regarded as ab/clute, but merely as re/ative, when compared with 
other inftitutions. 

After the reader has been informed of the nature of our con. 
ftitution, fo as to be able to comprehend the meaning of the fe- 
veral terms relating to that fubject which perpetually occur in 
reading the hiftory of Britain, our fair conductrefs prepares to 
enter on the fubject fhe had appropriated for difcuffion—the 
hiftory of Elizabeth ;—and here the with great juftice obferves, 
that the reformation of the church of England having been the 
principal fource of the troubles, the dangers, and the glory of 
Elizabeth, it is neceflary to go back to the beginning of that 
event, under the firft years of the reign of her father. This 
Hiftory, therefore, properly commences with the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and a general view of the ftate of Europe at that 
time, ‘Ihe origin and progrefs of the Reformation in Germany; 
the ftruggles which thofe who profefled that religion were there 
obliged to undergo; the zeal of young Henry in defence of the 
faith; the competition of the Kings of France, Spain, and Eng- 
jane, for the Imperial crown; the intrigues of Wolfey; the 
unfortunate expedition of. the King of France into Italy, and 
the confequences of his captivity on the general fyftem of poli- 
tics in Europe; the fteps by which Henry VIII. was uninten- 
tionally impelled to deny the authority of the Pope ; the circum- 
ftances which led him to perfift in his oppofition to that autho- 
rity ; the caufes and confequences of the fupprefiion of mona- 
fteries, and other arbitrary tranfactions of that long and eventful 
reign, are here difplayed with a diftinétnefs and brevity that 
will afford fatisfa@ion to moft readers, but will be particularly 
interefting to youth, as the incidents felected are not fo nume- 
rous as to perplex, while they are fufficient to give a very dif- 
tinct general view of the tranfactions of the times. ' 

That nothing might be altogether wanting to give the reader 
a juft view of the hiftory fhe treats, Mademoifeile de Keralio 
has introduced a brief epifodical account of the Englith hiftory, 
from the earlieft period; tending chiefly to mark the progrefs of 
religious innovations, and the encroachment of the Pope on the 
civil rights of England. ‘Thete notices are very fhort, but dil- 
tinct and fatisfactory, and ferve to explain the reafons for many 
of thofe changes, efpecially with regard to church- government, 
which afterward took place during the adminiftration of Henry 
and his children. 

The reign of Edward VI. and that of Mary, fucceed to that of 


the redoubtable Hensy. In the former, the character of the regent 
(Somerfet) 
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(Somerfet) is prefented to the reader in the moft engaging and 
interefting point of view, not by a laboured defcriptive harangue, 
as hath been of late much the fafhion among hiftorians, but by 
a ftriking detail of his actions, in which way, chiefly, our 
Authorefs choofes to draw characters, Of the young and 
amiable Edward, hqwever, it was fcarce poffible to avoid faying 
fomething after his death ; for time had not been allowed for his 
actions to difplay his character; and his difpofitions were fo 
amiable, and his acquirements fo uncommon, that it muft have 
appeared an unpardonable omiffion to have allowed them to be 
buried in oblivion. We fhall here feleé& a part of what fhe has 
faid on this gratefui fubje@t, as a fpecimen, at the fame time, 
of the ftyle of writing, and the manner of thinking, of this 
pleafing and refpeétable hiftorian : 

© La clémence S ?humanité furent les principales vertus d’ Edouard ; 
il ne pouvoit fuffrir Pidée des Jupplices, S ne fignoit jamais les arréts 
de mort fans une violence extréime™. Les pauvres étoient objet prin- 
cipal du plan d’adminiftration qu'il propofoit d’etablir. Jl ne mangua 
jamais, ni &@ fa parole, ni aux engagements qu'il prenoit pour payer Jes 
dettes, difant que ‘‘ lorf/qu’un roi perd Jon credit, il perd ce qu'il ne peut 
famais recouvrir, © sexpofe ala défiance et au mépris.” Il etoit d’un 
acces facile, 5 dans la familiarité, montroit ’enjoument 3 les graces de 
Vextréme jeuneffe, joints ala maturité d’un ge plus avancé. Lorfqw'il 
falloit repréfenter (quere? fe presenter) en public, il favoit, fans devenir 
ui aufpire ni impérieux, joindre la gravité de fon rang @ la douceur natu- 
relleS en étoit furpris de fon air de majefié+. Depuis que les lumieres 
&F les connoiffances s’etoient répandues en Europe, aucun prince ne promit 
un regne plus glorieux pour lui, SF plus heureux pour fes peuples. Sa 
mort feroit devenue pour ? Angleterre un éternel fujet de regret, fi apres cing 
années des plus grands malbeurs, la main bienfaifante d’Elifabeth n’eut 
élevé la gloire de la nation fur des fondemens qui Jubfiftent encore.’ 





* *« Les Anabaptiftes étant venus apporter en Angleterre leurs erreurs 
infenfées, apres la révolte de Munfter, Cranmer s'occupa de leur conver- 
fion; S la réfiftance opinidtre de plufieurs de ces malbeureux, entre-autres 
.d’une femme, les livra aux vigueurs de la loi contre les hérétiques. Le 
primat demanda l’ordre de les condamner au dernier fupplice. Edouard lui 
repondit que c’etoit imiter les excés qu’on avoit reprochés a Péglife Ro- 
maine, que de faire périr des hommes pour des chofes dont il falloit laifer 
lejujement a Dieu & a leur confcience. Les raifons politiques de P archéveque 
lui firent garder le filence, mais fans le perfuader ; ‘5 en fignant Parrét de 
mort apr.s un.longue réfifance, il écria, les yeux baignés de larmes 3 


Saddreffant a Cranmer: ‘* Si je fais le mal, que le mal retombe Jur votre 


téte ; vous en répondrez devant Djeu.’? Burnet, liv. ii. parti. Aan 
de Godwin. Hume, tome iii. p. 211. 

+ * Barnet, liv. i. part ii. Portrait d’Edouard VI. par Cardan. 
Aprés l’enumération de fes excellentes qualités, des lumieres de fon efprit, 
& del inftru&ion qu'il avoit acquife, Cardan ajoute qu’ il étoit d'une trés- 
belle figure ; mais fur-tout que Déclat de Jes yeux Jembloit une image de 
Péclat S dela pureté des étoiles. Enfin ng ene tout ce qu'il admire 
en lui, il l’appelle un miracle de la nature!’ Hayward, p. 271. 
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In a fucceeding Number we fhall endeavour to give fome 
idea of the Hiftory of Elizabeth herfelf, with a fhort account of 
the original papers that are now firft publifhed. In the mean 
time, we cannot help congratulating France on the acquifition of 
this valuable Hiftory of England, as favourable to the principles 
of humanity, and the natural rights of mankind. 

As we have no doubt but that a tranflation of this work 
into Englifh will be attempted, it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that we have taken notice of feveral typographical errors, 
which, being of importance, fhould be adverted to. Thole that 
appeared to be of moft confequence relate to dates and proper 
names, which, by being fometimes erroneoufly printed, may 
Jead thofe who are but little acquainted with the fubje& into 
great confufion and perplexity. A few of thefe errors that 
catched our notice, on a curfory perufal of thefe three firft vo- 
Jumes, are marked in the margin *. A tranflator would do well 
to verify all the dates, and to attend particularly to the proper 
names as he goes along. 


[To be continued. | An ase 


Axzxt. XII, 


The Heetipadés of Vectfoudo-Scrma ; in a Series of conneéted Fables» 
interfperfed with moral, prudential, and political Maxims ; tranf- 
Jated from an ancient Manufcript in the Sanfkreet Language, 
With explanatory Notes, by Charles Wilkins. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Nourfe. London. 1787. 


Fy HE apologue is undoubtedly of very high antiquity. Like 

i other things of which the utility is obvious, and the in- 
vention eafy, it feems to have exiited at a very early period, and 
to have held, in many inftances, no inconfiderable rank among 
thofe compofitions which mark the gradual progrefs of a people 
from barbarifm to civilization. ‘This has been frequently the 
cafe even in countries where the powers of the imagination 
droop beneath the rigours of the climate. In others, therefore, 
where thefe powers are moft active, a fpecies of writing which 
blends fi€tion with truth, and fancy with inftru&tion, may be 
{fuppofed to have been cultivated with enthufiafm, and confe- 
quently with fuccefs. If we add to this, that the dread of 








* Vol. I. p. 170, 1613 is put for 1513.—P. 305, Wriolbe/ely for 
Wricthefly.—P. 365, note, Hen. VIII. is put twice for Hen. ViIL— 
Vol. Il. p. 55. Lith for Leith.—P. 149, 1602 for 1562.—P. 245, 
Henry VIII. for Henry VII.—P. 356, note, Maniana for Mariana.— 
P. 404, Ville de Nentherbow for Port de Netherbow.—P. 449, revolu- 
tion for refolution.—P. 539, inftrudion twice for infirument. — Vol. LI. 
29th for 19th April —P. 103, Lei/s for Leith.—P. 207, Kirkent- 
bright for Kirkudbright.— Many other lefs errors of the prefs occur. 
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{peaking offenfive truths has induced many to exchange the pre- 
ceptive and fatiric ftyle, for the fafer and lefs invidious language 
of parable, it fhould feem to follow alfo, that in defpotic go- 
vernments, where fuch caution is moft neceflary, men of the 
greatelt talents and erudition would make it the vehicle of mo- 
ra] and political philofophy ; and thus beftow on it all that cor- 
reCinefs of defign, and beauty of ornament, which every kind 
of writing receives from the finifhing hand of a mafter. Upon 
thefe principles we might naturally confider Afia not only as the 
parent of fable, but as its moft liberal benefactrefs. That the 
apologue, however, received its moft perfect form in the warmer 
climates, and in the defpotic governments of the Eaft, were at 
leaft a dangerous affertion; nor would it derive much fupport 
from the character of the work before us. Common fenfe, as 
well as good tafte, requires eafe and perfpicuity, as effential to 
a perfect apologue. Elegantly fimple both in its defiga and 
execution, it effeéts the great purpofe of inftruction by a judi-+ 
cious felection of natural incidents, all tending to the fame 


point; and by that chaftity of ftyle and language which is beft ~~ 


adapted to didaétive narrative. The ftyle, indeed, of the Hee- 
topades is not, like fome Perfian imitations of it, loaded with 
epithet and metaphor. In this refpeét the work is not deficient 
in fimplicity: but from its general plan, and from the cecoe 


nomy of its feveral parts, we muft withhold even this fhare of - 


negative commendation, We are conftrained to do this, even 
though the arrangement and connection of the feveral fables 
has been confidered by fome writers as one of the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of the work. It profefles, indeed, to be a feries of 
apologues, arranged under four general heads ; ‘* the acquifition 
of a friend ; the feparation of a favourite; of difputing; and of 
making peace.” That the fables have all of them fome relation 
to the fubjects they are intended to illuftrate, cannot be denied, 
There are inftances, however, in which this relation is too re- 
mote. The mode in which they are connected is frequently in- 
artificial ; and fometimes the different parts feem rather to have 
been jumbled together by external violence, than to have coa- 
Je(ced upon any regular principle of attraction or fimilarity. 
There is a kind of order preferved, which we know not how to 
defcribe, but by placing it in oppofition to the /uctdus ordo of Hoe 
race ; while the frequent, nay almoft perpetual interruptions, 
which arife from the infertion of moral maxims, ferve only to 

render the darknefs more vifible. . 
Many of the fables, taken feparately, are fufficiently neat and 
perfpicuous : but there are alfo many, in which the incidents are 
felected with little judgment, and combined witb as little fkill, 
We might add, if we were indulged in the expreffion, that the 
charadters 
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charaélers and manners of the feveral animals, are not always con- 
fiftently preferved, Dialogues on the authority and dotrines of 
the Shafer found awkwardly from the mouths of jackals and 
cats. Dryden, it is well known, transformed his hind and pan- 
ther into polemical divines ; but it is obvious alfo, that much 
juft cenfure bas fallen on this metamorphofis, and that Eu- 
ropean criticifm will with difficulty forgive in an Indian fabulift 
what it has fo loudly condemned in one of its moft deferving 
favourites. But whatever our opinion may be of the merits of 
the Heetopades, confidered as a compolition, we readily admit 
its claim to a very confiderable antiquity. It is undoubtedly 
the original of thofe fables which, under various forms, have 
appeared in almoft all the known languages upon earth, as the 
Fables of Pilpay, an ancient Indian Brahman; though, from 
the, title of the work before us, and from the total ignorance of 
the modern Brahmans with refpect to the name of Pilpay, it 
may reafonably be doubted whether any fuch philofopher ever 
exifted. . The fame of thefe fables had reached Perfia fo early as 
the latter end of the fixth century, when Noufchirvan, the fo- 
vereign of that country, is faid to have difpatched a phyfician of 
h's court, who was eminently fkilled in languages, to India, for 
the fole purpofe of obtaining a copy of a work which was fup- 
pofed to contain the choiceft treafures of Eaftern wifdom, and the 
moft perfec rules for the government ofa people. In this attempt, 
various and ftubborn were the obftacles which the learned Perfian 
had to encounter ; for the book was preferved by the Rajahs 
with the utmoft care among the moft facred arcana of govern- 
ment, and concealed from the infpection of the natives as well 
as of foreigners. At length, however, after a few years refi- 
dence in India, he returned to his own country, and foon after 
prefented Noufchirvan with a Perfian tranflation of this cele- 
brated work, From this verfion, which was written in the 
Pehluvi, or ancient Perfian dialect, various tranflations, both 
profaic and poetical, were afterwards made into the modern Per- 
fian and Arabic, and thence into the Turkifh, and even the 
Greek * languages. Thefe tranflations have fince been fol- 
lowed by others into Latin, Spanifh, Italian, French, German, 
and Englifh, with various alterations, however, to accommo- 
_ date them to the tafleand genius of thofe for whofe inftruGtion or 
amufement they were dcfigned. ‘The immediate original of the 
Englith Inftrudtive and entertaining Fables of Pilpay, feems to have 
been the French verlion, made from the Perfian of Abul Mala 





* Simeon Sethus tranflated the Kalilah ve Dimna into Greek, in 
the year 1100, with this title, T2 xara SeDaviTny % byevida THVe See Fa- ~ 
bricii Biblioth. Grace. lib. v. cap. 42. 
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Naffer Allah Muftofi, which was publifhed in the year 1709, 
with the title of Les Con/feils & les Maximes de Pilpay, Philofophe 
Indien, fur les divers Etats de la Vie. 

As a favourable fpecimen of the work, we fhall tranfcribe the 
following fable, between which and the ftory of Alnafchar *, in 
the Arabian Nights, there feems to be a fimilarity too exact to 
be accidental. 

«In the city of Déveé-kotta+, there was a Brahman, whofe 
name was Deva-Sarmaf. One lucky evening, he found a curious 
difh §, which he took with him into a potter’s warehoufe, full of 
earthen-ware, and throwing himfelf upon a bed which happened to 
be there||, it being night, he began to exprefs his thoughts upon 
the occafion in this manner :—** If [ difpofe of this difh, I fhall get 
ten kipardakis q for it; and with that fum I may purchafe many 
pots and pans, the fale of which will increafe my capital fo much, 
that I fhall be able to lay in a large ftock of cloth, and the like; 
which having difpofed of at a great advance, I fhall have accumu- 
lated a fortune of a /ack ** of money. With this I will marry four 
wives ; and of thefe I will amufe myfelf with her who may prove the 
handfomeft. ‘This will create jealoufy ; fo when the rival wives 
fhall be quarrelling, then will 1, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my 
ftick at them thus !’”»—— Saying which, he flung his walking-ftick 
out of his hand with fuch force, that he not only broke his curious 
difh, but deftroyed many of the pots and pans in the fhop ; the maf- 
ter of which hearing the noife, came in, and difcovering the caufe, 
difgraced the Brahman, and turned him out of doors +f.’ 

We fhall conclude this article in the words of the learned 
Fabricius, which, with fome limitation, exprefs our own opinion 
of the Heetopades: ‘* Sententia graves, [piffe; fabelle non in- 

fuaves, rebus accommodate, vegeta, evidentes; frequens tamen 
earum, ficuti et fententiarum ufus, narrationem fepiffime obfiruit, et 


leftorem turbat.” 





* Night clxxvi. + * The City of the Goddefs. Its fituation 
is forgotten.’ t ‘ The peace of God.’ § § Curious difh. 
In the original, Saktédbhdoks‘rava, a difh to eat taris.’ ‘| * le 
is very common to fee a fmall bedftead in the fhops in India.’ 

q ‘ Ten Kapardakas. 'Ten Cowries.’ ** © 4 lack. In 
Sanfkreet, /ak/ba, one hundred thoufand (rupees).’ t * Ac- 
cording to the original, surned Lim out of the /bop.’ SGT 2 

ArT. XIII. 


Verhandelingen raakende den Natuurlyk en geopenbaarden Godfdienft. 
i.e. Prize Differtations reiative to Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion; publifhed by Teyler’s Theological Society at Haarlem. 


Vol. VII. 4to. Haarlem. 1787. 


HE volume before us contains three Diflertations, On the 

i folly of fceptici{m ; the abfurdity of dogmatizing on religious 
fubjedis ; and the proper medium to be cbferved between thefe two ex- 
tremese 
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tremes. The firft of thefe, which obtained the gold medal, wag 
written in Englifh by the Rev. William Laurence Brown, D. D. 
Minifter of the Englifh church at Utrecht, and lately appointed 
Profeflor of Moral Philofophy and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory in the 
univerfity of that city. 

Dr. Brown introduces his fubject with an obfervation of 
Plato’s, that every thing arifes from its contrary: this he thinks 
is applicable to the extremes of dogmatifm and fcepticifm, which 
between them have $ divided a great extent of philofophical and 
religious ground, and, by their tares, have almoft conftantly 
choaked the rich crops they would otherwife have produced,’ 
This has particularly been the cafe in metaphyfics, in morals, 
and in religion, 

He divides his Differtation into three parts, analogous to the 
order in which the fubjeét is propofed by the Society. In the 


firft be thews the folly of fcepticifm ; in the /econd, the abfurdity 


of dogmatifm ; and in the third Part he endeavours to flate the 
proper medium to be obferved between thefe two extremes. 

In order to expofe the folly of {cepticifm, he firft gives a fhort 
account of its rife and progrefs: he obferves, that it owed its 
birth ‘to an abufe of the excellent method adopted by Socrates 
to confound the arrogance of the Sophifts, by which this philo- 
fopher meant, not to inculcate univerfal doubt, but only to 
evince the neceflity of enquiry and inveftigation, before opinions 
were formed, or fyfiems eftablifhed. Hence he traces its pro- 
grefs in the Middle Academy founded by Arcefilaus, and the 
{ceptical fect eftablifhed by Pyrrho, down to that period, when 
all-the other fchools of philofophy were abforbed in that of 
Alexandria, 

With the revival of letters, and the reformation of religion, 
{cepticifm alfo revived ; and for its fecond birth was indebted 
to the fame caufes that firft produced it, In order to overturn 
the abfurd philofophy of the fchools, and the religious fyftems 
founded upon it, it was necefiary to thew the folly of implicit 
faith, and the reafonabienefs of free inquiry. The utility of 
doubt, before any one principle be admitted, was inculcated, 
with refpect to metaphyfics and natural philofophy, by Bacon, 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, &c. Montaigne introduced this 
method into morals, and it has been adopted by many, in order 
to undermine the foundation of moral obligation, Hence fcep- 
ticifm directed its attacks, not merely againft revelation, but 
even againft the principles of natural religion, and, as Dr, 
Brown exprefles it, * endeavoured not only to wreft from mane 
kind the moft glorious gift of heaven, but even to deprive the 
world of its Father !’ | 

Scepticifm, it is juftly obferved, has been employed, not only 
to overturn, but alfo to defend religion. ‘The votaries of a“ 
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church of Rome have endeavoured to annihilate the authority of 
reafon, and to fubvert every foundation of knowledge, in order 
to make way for an implicit faith in the decifions of their 
church. The impotence of reafon, and its natural incapacity 
to difcern religious truth, are alfo favourite tenets among many 
fanatical and bigoted Proteftants. This, it may be added, is 
always in fome degree the cafe with thofe who confider human 
fyftems as the ftandards of orthodoxy ; and it is indeed a necef- 
fary preparative for the reception of the myfterious do@rines 
which they have inculcated, as eflential to the religion of Jefus. 
* Thus,’ to ufe the words of our Author, ‘ fcepticifm, which 
originally feems to fly with peculiar averfion from the dogmati- 
cal fpirit, has, not unfrequently, like a perfon wandering in a 
labyrinth, returned to the place from which it fet out, and re- 
pofed in the arms of blind, ignorant, implicit faith.’ 

After giving a fuccin& account of the different kinds of fcep- 
ticifm, or rather of the different views and motives by which it 
is actuated, Dr. Brown expofes its folly from a view of its nature 
and genius ; as, by rejecting evidence, it defeats its profefled end, 
thedifcovery of truth, and is the greateft friend to that prejudice 
and error to which it pretends to be an enemy. He alfo confi- 
ders it with relation to its caufes, its objeéts, and its effeéts on 
the minds of thofe who indulge it. Here we meet with much 
good fenfe, and many pertinent obfervations ; among thefe the 
following is well introduced, and verified by experience: 

‘ Though obftinate to excefs, and averfe to conviction, fcepticifm 
is, on fome occafions, of all tempers the moft credulous. Whatever 
feems to favour its own paffion, or prejudice, however improbable, 
nay, felf-contradiétory, it admits without hefitation or fcruple, 
treats with the profoundeft refpect, and cherifhes with the moft in- 
dulgent fondnefs., Having been all doubt and diftruft in matters of 
a contrary complexion, it becomes, in this, all belief and certainty ; 
having frrained at a gaat, it fwallows a camel; and, having rejected 
the plaineit truths, and fa‘ts the beft attefted, admits the mott glaring 
abfurdities, and the moft palpable falfehoods. Sceptics to excefs, in 
one inftance, perfons of this character feem to endeavour to compen- 
fate it by being childifhly credulous in another, and, having once 
forfaken the path of truth, vibrate continually between the two ex- 
tremes of error.’ 

This obfervation, though not applicable (® all {ceptics, is 
frequently verified in thofe who are the moft fceptical. We 
have known men, who, though they doubt {ome of the plaineft 
doctrines even of natural religion, give full credit to the pre- 
tences of judicial aftrology, and firmly believe that, by means, of 
an accurate horofcope, future events may with certainty be pre- 
dicted. 

Thus does it appear, fays our Author, that £ fcepticifm, 


though pretending to be a mere rational procedure than. any 
othe? 
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other fpecies of philofophy, is the moft irrational of all ;—that, 


though it aflume the appearance of humility, it has more pride ' 


than Stoicifm itfelf; that, though it boafts of liberality, it 
faftens the mind in the fetters of prejudice ;—and that, though it 
inveighs againft dogmatifm, it is frequently moft dogmatical.’ 
The fecond part of this Differtation is employed in fhewing 
the abfurdity of dogmatifm. - Here our Author firft ftates the dif- 
ferent fignifications of the term; which, in its primitive fenfe, 
meant no more than the holding fome particular tenet, or fyf- 
tem of opinions, and thus was applied to every feé of philofo- 
phers, except the middle academy, and the fceptics. Thus far, 
Dr. Brown obferves, dogmatifm is not only free from blame, 
but even unavoidable; becaufe when a fubjeét is extenfive, or 
complicated, it becomes neceflary to make certain combinations 


of ideas, or to adopt thofe which have been made, with regard © 


to it, by others; that is, in other words, a fyftem. 

But from the abufe of dogmatifm, efpecially in religion, the 
term has acquired a fignification very different from its original 
import. It feems at prefent to have three principal fenfes. It 
fometimes fignifies the adopting of opinions without any ade- 
quate evidence, or the maintaining of them with fuch inflexible 
rigidity, as excludes further information and enquiry: fome- 
times it denotes * that fond attachment to our own fentiments, 
which makes us confider them as the infallible ftandard of right 
and wrong, and reject thofe of others as criminal and abomi- 
nable;’ at other times, it is ufed to fignify ¢ that intolerant fpi- 
rit, which violently wrefts from others the rights of confcience, 
and impofes upon them our own fentiments, in an arbitrary, 
and, as itis called, dogmatical manner.’ 

In whichever of thefe fenfes dogmatifm be confidered, it is 
equally abfurd, as itis founded in prefumption. * No man can 
be without his opinions, and his fyftem: but thefe opinions, 
and this fyftem, may be profefled with modefty, and maintained 
with candour. They fhould be held, as the refult of our beft 
enquiries, not as the dictates of infallibility. ‘They may be 
maintained as recommended by their fuperior evidence: but 
others muft be allowed the fame liberty we take to ourfelves, 
that of adopting fuch opinions as we like beft.. Nothing, but 
infallibility, can juftify dogmatifm ; and, as dogmatifm refts on 
felf-conceit, whatever be the fubject, this foundation of it is 
doubly confpicuous in religion, becaufe the nature and fublimity 
of the object may the more eafily expofe us to miftake, at the 
fame time that its importance renders it more incumbent upon 
us to guard againft being deceived.’ 

Dogmatifm alfo leads to injuftice, as it violates the rights of 
confcience and private judgment. What Tacitus (when he fays, 
Rara temporum felicitas, ubi entire que velis, et que fentias, dicere 
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licet) deems the characteriftic of times uncommonly happy, 
fhould, as our Author juftly obferves, belong to every period, 
and to every fociety. He adds, that to reftore this liberty was 
one main end of the Chriftian revelation; ‘ but, fuch is the 
perverfity of human nature, fuch its propenfity to dogmatifm 
and fpiritual tyranny, that the inftrument of deliverance was 
again converted into an inftrument of flavery, infomuch that 
fpiritual ufurpation, and the oppreffion of confcience, have been 
carried to greater lengths among Chriftians, than perhaps they 
ever were in the Heathen world.’ 

Dr. Brown further confiders dogmatifm with refpe& to its 
effects: it obftruéts religious improvement, and thus deftroys 
the very eflence of religion; it bas produced all the corruptions 
which have difgraced Chriftianity. 

Under the former of thefe heads, he very juftly confutes the 
abfurd plea, which has fo often been urged by ‘bigots among 
Proteftants, as well as in the church of Rome, that religious 
knowledge, being derived from a divine revelation, is already 
perfect, and admits of no improvement. He obferves that this 
is indeed true with refpeét to the genuine dictates of divine re- 
velation, which all will allow to be perfect and incontrovertible ; 
but the queftion is, What is to be received as fuch, and what 
is to be rejected, and what is the juft fenfe and meaning of fuch 
doétrines as are acknowledged and adopted ? 

In the third part of this Differtation, Dr. Brown endeavours 
to ftate the proper medium between the two extremes of f{cepti- 
cifm and dogmatifm. This part of the quettion refers, either to 
the beft way of avoiding thefe ourfelves, or to the moft effectual 
method of difcouraging their prevalence in the world, With 
refpeét to the former, our Author’s anfwer amounts to this; 
© That the only fure prefervative againft both a dogmatical and a 
fceptical {pirit, is the knowledge of the principles of pure reli- 
gion, unfophifticated by the comments and inventions of men, 
With regard to the latter of thefe.views, he recommends great 
attention to the ftudy of natural religion, and of the Sctip- 
tures; in explaining which, ‘a diftinction ought always to be 
made between fundamental do@rines, and others which are 
either indifferent, or of fmall confequence: let thofe doce 
trines, which Scripture unequivocally reveals, be laid down as 
fundamentals: let every other be propofed with thofe marks of 
doubt, with which the word of. God has characterized them, by 
leaving them in a certain degree of fhade and ob{curity, and in- 
fifting upon them as little as poftible. ‘T"he very words of Scrip- 
ture, tranflated as nearly as the genius of each language will ad- 
mit, fhould be ufed.’——‘ Even with regard to fundamental 
truths, great care fhould be taken not to think of impofing them 
violently upon others, or even to load thole who reject them 
with 
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with opprobrious epithets.” ‘I am convinced,’ fays our ing¢. 
nious Author, and we moft cordially join him in the aflertion, 
‘that Chriftianity wil] never appear in its native luftre, till the 
moft perfect-unequivocal toleration be every where eftablithed ; 
becaufe this alone will allow religion to exert its natural energy, 
and enjoy the fame advantage with every other fcience, and, by 
means of free enquiry, extracting freth light and evidence, bring 
it nearer and nearer to the pure ftandard of divine truth.’ 

The fecond Difiertation, which obtained a filver medal, is by 
the Rev. Gerrit Hesserink, A. L. M. & Phil. Dr. Profeffor 
of Divinity in the Baptifts Congregation in Amfterdam. This 
is alfo an excellent diflertation, Profeflor Heffelink, has confi- 
dered the fubject in a lefs abftracted, and lefs general view; 
and from the different manner in which he has difcuffed the fame 
points, the two Differtations become valuable fupplements to 
each other. 

The general divifions of this, are the fame with thofe of the 
former differtation. The firft part is introduced with fome ob- 
fervations on the degrees of certainty of which different truths 
will admit; and the abfurdity of fcepticifm is expofed by vin- 
dicating the certainty of the principal doétrines of natural reli- 
gion, and the evidence of the New Teftament, confidered as the 
hiftory of a revelation. He alfo proves, that, with refpe& to 
all the moft important and eflential doctrines of Chriftianity, the 
New Teftament is fo explicit, as to leave no juft excufe for 
{fcepticifm. His vindication of the Gofpel in ‘this particular, 
and the arguments by which he fhews the abfurdity of requiring 
a greater certainty of its truths, are excellent for their philofo- 
phical accuracy, as well as for the elegant and forcible manner 
in which they are urged. 

In the fecond part, the Profeflor traces dogmatifm up to its 
fources in the heart, and points out the various accidental cir- 
cumftances which contribute to confirm and encourage it. Here 
he difplays an amiable candour of difpofition, and great know- 
ledge of the human mind. 

An exceffive attachment to fyftematical theology is fo obvi- 
ous a promoter of dogmati/m, that it could not well efcape our 
Author’s animadverfion. Thefe fyftems, he obferves, are gene- 
rally compofed of a great number of articles, fo artfully com- 
plicated, that not one of them can be left out, without open- 
ing achafm, and deftroying the conneétion of the whole feries 
of truths, The fyftematical divine does not, indeed, look upon 
all the doctrines, which compofe his fyftem, as of equal weight, 
when abftra&tedly confidered ; but the leaft important become in- 
difpenfably neceffary, becaufe he has conne&ed them with more 
effential truths, which, in his opinion, they illuftrate and con- 
firm. Hence he defends them with the fame zeal as he does the 
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fundamental dodtrines of religion; becaufe he confiders them as 
giving a confiftency to his fyftem, without which it would foon 
fall tnto ruins. 

Thofe fpeculative dotrines, which have divided the profef- 
fors of the Golpel into fo many feéts, are not only ufelefs, but 
even prejudicial, to pratical Chriftianity. So far from having a 
falutary influence on our temper and conduct, they often ftifle 
the good feed, and prevent its ftriking root in the heart. If the 
truth of this be doubted (Jays our Author), let the perfon, who 
is accuftomed to aét from ieligious principles, ferioufly afk him- 
felf, whether, when excited to a duty of religion, or an act of 
virtue, the doétrine of original fin, of the imputed righteouf- 
nels, or two-fold nature of Chrift, or any fuch fpeculative ar- 
ticles, were uppermoft in his mind, or even occurred to his 
thoughts? Or let him examine whether, when in the hours of 
ficknefs or adverfity he fought the confolations of religion, he 
had recourfe to his complicated fyftem, and the vain refinements 
of fcholaftic theology ? No; it isa firm conviétion of the exift- 
ence of the Deity, of an all-direcling Providence, of a future 
ftate of recompence, of the love and mercy of Ged in Chrift, 
and of other truths of a nature fimilar to thefe, which has a di- 
rect influence upon our condu&t, arms us againft the aflaults of 
temptation, and cheers the heart when crooping under the bur- 
den of affiiction. 

Among the direlions for avoiding the two extremes of fcepti- 
cifm on the one hand, and dogmatifm on the other, we have 
fome ufeful obfervations on the method of Je€turing on theology 
commonly adopted in Holland, which tends not fo much to en- 
lighten and enlarge the mind, as to contract the views of the ftu- 
dent, and to make him addiétus jurare in verba magifiri. The 
Socratic method of teaching is recommended, as it accuftoms the 
learners to exercife their own faculties, and to examine the fub- 
ject themfelves, inftead of blindly acquiefcing in the dogmatical 
dictates of their inftructor. 

Our limits will not permit us to enlarge farther on this excel- 
lent Differtation, nor to take into our prefent confideration the 


following difcourfe, which terminates this volume. My Vim ‘ 
a 





Art. XIV. 


Infituts Politiques et Militaires de TAMERLAN, proprement appellé 
Timour, ecrits par lui-méme en Mogol, et traduits en Frangois, fur 
la Verfion Perfane d’ Abou-Taleb-Al-Hoffiint, avec la Vie de ce Con- 
guérant, d’aprés les meilleurs Auteurs Orientaux, des Notes, et des 
Lables, Hijlorique, Géographique, Sc. Par L. Langlis, Officier de 
NN. SS. les Maréchaux de France. i. e. Politicat and Mulitary 
Tnilitutes of Tamerlane, properly called Timyr, written by him- 
felf in the Mogul Language,. and tranflated into French, from the 
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§78 Langles’s French Tranflation of thé Inftitutes of Tamerlane, 
Perfian of Abov-Taleb-Al-Hoffeini; to which is added the Life 


of that illuftrious Conqueror, according to the beft Oriental 
Writers ; with Notes, and Tables, Hiftorical, Geographical, &c. 
By L. Langlés, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1787. 


ie is four years fince the firft publication of Timur’s Infti- 
tutes, by Major Davy, and Profeflor White *. It is more 
wonderful, therefore, that they fhould not have been generall 
tranflated into European languages, than that they fhould have 
claimed fo much of M. Lang'és’ attention, as this verfion fhews 
him to have beltowed on them. Much labour, and, indeed, no 
{ma!! fhare of erudition, has been employed in this work; for 
though the French Inftitutes are evidently intended for the ufe 
of common readers, yet the Notes and Indexes are fufficiently 
tinctured with Eaftern learning. The difference between Major 
Davy’s verfion and that of Monf,. L. is eafily difcernible: but it 
is, in general, not fo much a difference of fenfe as of ftyle and 
diGtion. The Oxford, or, to {peak more properly, the only edi- 
tion of Timur, was publifhed not merely as an object of learned 
curiofity, but as a valuable claffic, which might facilitate the 
acquifition of the Perfian language; and that a tranflation 
was added, in which elegance was fometimes facrificed to fidelity, 
is a circumftance moft gratefully remembered by thofe for whofe 
ufe it was intended. ‘To have retained the fame fcrupulous ex- 
actnefs in a work defizned to convey hiftorical and political in- 
formation to his countrymen in general, would have argued a 
want of tafte and difcrimination in Monf. L. which cannot now 
be imputed tohim. Major D. therefore, is comparatively Jite- 
ral and concife ; M. Langleés, free and paraphraftic. Yet fo far 
is this difference from diminifhing the real merit of either, that 
it evinces the judgment of both. This general comparifon 
might perhaps fuffice, did not the French tranflator challenge 
our examination’of feveral paflages, to which he affixes a fenfe very 
different from that which his predeceflor afcribes tothem. Some 
of thefe, and the arguments by which he endeavours to fupport 
his own interpretation, we fhall readily fubjoin ; for they plainly 
diftinguifh him from thofe tranflators of tranflations, who only 
exemplify the affirtion of the Satirift, 
«© That even fhadows have their fhadows too.’’ 

In p. 21, the following paflage is thus rendered by M. Lan- 

gles: 


AQHI y NARS pies Tam b> TNS CER CAI pb 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixi. p. 451, 3 alfo vol. Ixx. p. 248, 
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Langles’s French Tranflation of the Inflitutes of Tamerlane. §79 


—‘ Il apprit, (telle étoit alors !a décadence de Ja religion) que 
dans les pricres publiques, apics la profeffion de foi, on négli- 
geoit d’implorer Jes faveurs du Seigneur pour Je prophéte et pout 


fes defcendans.,’ 
** When he was informed that the duties of our holy religion 


were neglected to fuch a degree, that the people after the profeffion 
of their faith, did not include the pofterity of Mahummud in their 
bleflings and benedictions on that holy Prophet,” is the lefs ac- 
curate verfion of the Englifh tranflator. 

Page 224 of Englith edition, 


‘¢ For the world is full of treachery, and hath many lovers.” 
On this paffaze M. Langlés remarks, |Ghaddar, ( -lX€), 
que le texte porte, eft certainement une faute; & il faut lire 
A’ Dzra, (VA¢). Ghaddar fignifie trompeur, perfide, A’Dzra 


une vierge, l’un & l’autre mots font Arabes. Sans cette cor- 
rection l’idce eft incohérente, et inintelligible, We fee no ne- 
ceffity for this correction. ‘The printed text 1s f{upported by the 
authority of a MS. to which we have had accefs. Nor does 
the context feem to require the alteration fo ftrongly contended 


for. The language is undoubtedly figurative, aud the figure 


would perhaps be more perfect, if Vids were fubftituted for 


prs yet even then, perhaps, the thought would have in 


it as much of French levity as of critical precifion. The fenfe, 
however, of the Englifh tranflation is fufficiently perfpicuous, 
and Monf. L, betrays much hafte, if not arrogance, when he 
fays that it is incoherent and unintelligible. 
Page 232 of the Englith edition, 

yas At 3 AS 3S od (ot! J coal dalsy 
P. 49 of the French verfion, f* Le chef de dix (Ounbachi) 
recevoit dix payes de foldats.% On this paflage, the tranflatr 
obferves, /* Il y a dans le texte, Zabinan. Je ne {cais de quelle 
Jangue eft ce mot. J’at fuivi Vinterprération du traducteur 
Anglois. Peut-étre feroit-ce le piurier Perfan, du mot Tartare 
Tebe taba, pile-méle, comme des infectes attroupis dans un méme teu. 
Timour vouloit peut-étre defigner par ce mot les fimpies fol- 
dats.) Difionnaire Tartare-Francois du P. Amyst ASS. tom. ii. 
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s80 Langles’s French Tran/flation of the Inflitutes of Tamerlane, 

The fame word occurs again in p. 244, 
wl >! dS Any 938? CC yam jy bagt of pals 
| sl Cen) Oa ple IL, JO CCdbn5 p= 
MLS 


Major Davy feems to have totally miftaken the fenfe of this 
paflage: %* And that if any of them fhould be guilty of a@ions, 
from whence dilturbances might arife in my dominions, that 
they fhould be delivered over to the judgment of their peers.” 
M. Langlés has tranflated with greater accuracy, f* Lor/gu’on 
apprénoit de leur part des manaeuvres capables de jetter le trouble dans 
le royaume, ils étotent relégués dans un rang inférieur.t The word 


Cag is probably of Tartarian original, and from a com- 


parifon of feveral paflages in which it occurs in the work of 
Timur, we think that its fignification may be afcertained with 
fufficient exaétnefs. The word, then, implies, if we may fo ex- 
prefs ourfelves, an idea of proximate inferiority. Thus page 230, 
line 5, and 12, it fignifies common foldiers, not abfolutely, but 
as the immediate inferiors of the Ounbaufhee: and in page 275, 
line 6, from the manner in which it is combined with the word 


Corl iys! it feems abfolutely neceflary to adopt this mode of 


interpretation. 
Page 250, line 13, 


OBy AMY aT Le OL Pdgad pel Lie 
Miblwy bowls Duby 


«© Robbers and thieves, in whatever place they might be found, 
or by whomfoever detected, | commanded to be put to death,” — 
This paflage is with greater propriety rendered by the French 
tranflator, * Partout ou fera trouve ou voleur, quelle que foit Ja 
perfonne qui |’aura découvert, il] fera puni felon la loi de Gen- 
ghiskhan, nommée Yafla.’ The tranflator, in his Table des 
Matieres, has colleéted an account of the celebrated code of 
Genghis Khan, to which Timur here alludes, and which, though 
Jittle known in Europe, is ftill faid to exift entire in Afia. 

It were unjuft to clofe this Article without mentioning the 
life of Timur, which M. Langlés has compiled from Eaftern 
writers, Itis written with eafe and fpirit, and exhibits a ftrik- 
ing, and, if we miftake not, a faithful portrait of this illuftrious 


conqueror, 
Dy. 
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Art. XV. 


Mémoires d’ Agriculture, &=. i. e. Memoirs of Agriculture, and of 
Rural and Domettic- Economy ; Publifhed by the Roya! Society of 
Agriculture at Phris, in the Years 1785 and 1786. Vols. Il. III. 
IV. and V. 8vo. Paris. 1787. 


HE difturbances in Holland, and the warlike preparations 
in France and Great Britain for fome time paft, inte:- 
rupted the courfe of our correfpondence with the continent, and 
prevented us from receiving the interefting work now before us 
in time to fatisfy fully, in this Appendix, the curiofity of our 
Readers with regard to the articles it contains. We can there- 
fore only give a fhort annonce of it here, referving a fuller see ga-gyy/- 
wuiews of it to a future number of our Review. nolien ¢ 
For an account of the firft volume, and of the inftitution of 
this very ufeful Society, and the general plan of the work, we 
refer our Readers to the Appendix to volume 75 of our Review. 
A Number of this work continues to be publifhed every three 
months, one for each of the four feafons of the year, under the 
title of Zrimeffre. Thofe Numbers which we have now received, 
are for the autumn and the winter of 1785, and the fpring and 
fummer of 1786. We are happy to obferve that the zeal and 
activity of the members of this Society feem to increafe. The 
Memoirs are numerous; many of them are curious and im- 
portant; and if the labours of the Society are continued, they 
cannot fail to throw light on a great many ufeful facts, relating 
to rural economics. ‘The concluding part of each Trimeftre, 
which confifts of obfervations made on the feafons, crops, cir- 
cumftances, and modes of practice in the generality of Paris, ap- 
ears to be executed in a manner that claims a high degree of 
applaufe, and which, if adopted by the agricultural Societies in 
this kingdom, would ferve to bring many ufeful particulars to 
light, that are now little known, or fcarcely adverted to. Ona 
future occafion we fhall be more circumftantial on this head ; at 
prefent, we fhall only remark one ftriking peculiarity, that is 
very obfervable between the general ftructure of the Memoirs of 
this French Society and thofe that are publifhed by the different 
Societies of Agriculture in Great Britain. The firft is fup- 
ported by the munificence of government ; and the Memoirs it 
contains are written almoft entirely by men of high rank, or 
eminence in the literary world. Their refearches are direéted 
chiefly to the difcovery of new objects of cultivation, and to cu- 
rious philofophical difquifitions, furnifhing directions, for the 
lower clafles of people as to many operations that we would think 
fhould have been known long ago. It exhibits, in fhort, a pic- 

















ture of a country, whofe inhabitants are divided into two great 
clafl:s, which are widely feparated from each other; the men of 
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high rank and literary acquirements, and the lower orders of the 
people t—the firft clafs, acute, knowing, and zealous in their 
exertions to inftruct the others:—the Jaft, poor, ignorant, and 
deftitute, in a great meafure, as yet, Of that wivifying principle 
which alone can excite induftry. On the other hand, the com- 
munications to the agricultural focieties that have been formed 
in our own country, come chiefly from actual farmers, and 
others of comparatively low rank; and their AZemoirs relate ra- 
ther to practice, than to fpeculative points; they are le!s brilltans, 
Jefs amufing, lefs polifhed than the others; but, to practical 
farmers, in general, they are, perhaps, more ufeful. An atten- 
tive obferver would remark of thefe, that in this ifland, the point 
had already been nearly attained, which the French gentlemen 
were fo anxioufly wifhing for in their country ; and that, as in- 
duftry and vigorous exertion among thofe who are engaged in 
rural affairs hath been here very gene rally introduced, and an eafy 
independence among the people eftablifhed, the government, and 
perf. ns of high rank, not finding it neceffary to be {fo very 
anxious about them, have therefore left them to proceed nearly 
in the manner which they themfelves think proper. 

Many, however, might be the benefits that would refult to 
this nation, could fomewhat of the fame fpirit of inquiry and dif- 
covery, with regard to interefting particulars in rural economics, 
be introduced among our literary men, as in France ;—fome of 
thefe benefits may be derived from attending to the difcoveries 
which the French philofophers may bring to light. It fhall be 
our ftudy, from time to time, to notice fuch of them as feem 
moft to deferve our attention, and farther elucidation. 

Our Readers and countrymen, in general, have for fome time 

paft been amufed by fpecious accounts of the plant called by the 
gether Racine de difette, which has been tranflated, the root of 
fearcity; we thail feleét the fubftance of fome information con- 
cerning it, communicated to the Agricultural Society in January 
1786, which bears every internal mark of authenticity. Ie is 
faid that the German name of this plant is Dickruben, and its 
botanical name is Beta cicla altijjima* ; this is a fpecies of Beet- 
rave, which is principally cultivated in Quedlinburg, in the 
principality of Anhalt, as well as in the principality of Halber- 
ftadt, and in feveral of the cantons of Lufatia. 

The farmers in thefe places, we are told, prefer this kind of 
Beetrave, for feeding cattle, to cabbages, chiefly becaufe they are 
not fo liable to be hurt by worms or infects; but they think 
they are not fo nourifhing as turnips, potatoes, or carrots, and 





* This agrees with our conjecture, on the fubje&, in our Review 
for Auguft, p. 267. when we mentioned Dr. Lettfom’s account of 
the Mangel Wurxel, 
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that cattle are not nearly fo foon fattened by this root, as by car- 
rots, parfnips, or cabbages. Perhaps (fays the gentleman who 
communicates this account) this root affords lefs nourifhment 
than any of thofe that have been commonly employed for feeding 
cattle. This does not accord with the pompous defcriptions of 
the root of /carcity that have been detailed in our news-papers. 

The plant, however, he adds, far furpafles all the others in 
quantity of produce. Half an acre at Leiplic, in the year 1783, 
was found to yield 25,000 ]b. of roots, independent of the tops. 
At this rate, fuppofing the Leipfic acre equal to an Englifh acre, 
the produce would have been fomewhat more than 22 tons per 
acre; wethink we have heard of three times that weight of parf- 
nips, and we have known above 4o tons of potatoes produced 
from an acre, independent of the tops. 

In Alface, the gardeners diftinguifh this root by the name of 
tulibs. tis a biennial plant, like the common beet; the root 
is large and flefhy, fometimes a foot in diameter. It rifes above 
the ground feveral inches, is thickeft at the top, tapering gradu- 
ally downward. The roots are of various colours, white, yel- 
low, and red ; but thefe laft, are always of a much paler colour 
than Beetrave. It is fometimes eat by men, but it is very far from 
being fo delicate as the beetrave, and therefore it is cultivated 
chiefly for cattle ; it is good fodder for cows, and does not com- 
municate any tafte tothe milk. It produces great abundance of 
leaves in fummer, which may be cut three or four times with- 
Out injuring the plant. The leaves are more palatable to cattle 
than moft other garden plants, and are found to be very whole- 
fome, 

It delights in a rich, loamy fand, well dunged. Its culture is 
the fame with that of the common Beet, or the Beetrave. 

On the whole, the plant is well worthy of the farmer’s notice. 
It may, perhaps, on fome foils, and in particular circumftances, 
turn out to be avery ufeful plant for feeding cattle; though 
there is no reafon to think that it deferves the extraordinary 


praifes it has obtained—as food for man. . 
[To be continued. } A wns 0 < Phe 


. Art. XVI. 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. The Works of the late Kina of PRussta announced, 


T is already known to the public, that his Pruffian Majefty 
has difpofed of the manufcripts cf his royal uncle and pre- 
deceflor, in favour of Meflrs. Vof/s and Decker, bookfellers at 
Berlin ; whofe propofals for their publication, by fubfcription, 
appeared in March 1787. The reafons for their being publifhed 
by fubfcription are unknown to us, but we are perfuaded they 
Rr 4 muft 
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muft be fuch as are confiftene with the dignity of their Royal 
Author, and with the high opinion which is univerfally enter. 
tained of his extenfive knowledge, his deep penetration, and his 
elevated genius. The public are afiured, that the produétions 
of this great Monarch will be printed without any effential al- 
terations or retrenchments, by the exprefs declaration of the 
learned and illuftrious minifter of ftate, Count de Hertzberg, in 
an Hiftorical Memoir, read at a meeting of the Academy at Ber- 
lin, the 25th of January 1787 *. 

The manutcripts are to be publifhed in the following order, 
I. 6* Memoirs of my own Time.” Thefe contain the political and 
military hiftory of Europe, from the year 1740 to the peace of 
Drefden. If. ** The Hiflory of the Var of feven Years.” This 
war, carried on with the moft fignal valour, perfeverance, and 
juftice, and the moft illuftrious efforts of military genius, againft 
a formidable confederacy, crowned the great Frederic with 
Jaurels that will never fade. III, ** The Hiffory of what paffed 
between the Peace of Hubertfbourg and the Peace of Tefchen.” IV. 


*< An Effay on the different Forms of Government, and the Duties of 


Sovereigns.” V.* An Examination of the Work entitled the 
SysteM oF Nature.” VI. ‘* Remarks on the SYSTEM OF 
Nature.” His Majefty would, perhaps, have done better to 
have let this book remain in the oblivion into which it has fo 
juftly fallen. It was crufhed into atoms by the victorious an- 
fwers of Holland and Cajfiillon, and has {carcely ever been heard 
of finces VII. ** 4 Treatife on the Innocence of Error in the Un- 
derfanding.” A very interefting fubjeét, whether it relates to 
religion or politics. VIII. ‘* Three Dialogues of the Dead.” 
JX. * Three Volumes of Poems.” X. ‘* A Difcourfe on the Hen- 
riade.” XI. Confiderations on the prefent State of the European 
Bodies-politic.” Xl. A large Colleftion of Letters written by 
his Majefty to celebrated Authors, as Fontenelle, Rollin, Vol- 
taire, the Marquis D’Argens, the Prefident Henault, D’Alem- 
bert, Count Algarotti, the Marquis de Condorcet, &c. with their 
anfwers. 

As foon as the editors have publifhed thefe manufcripts, they 
intend to reprint all the productions of the fame Royal Author 
that have hitherto appeared under the title of Oeuvres du Phila- 
fophe de Sans-Souci, in the fame fize and letter. The correétions 
that have been made in thefe by his Majefty (and whether he 
has made fuch as were moff e/fential, time will fhew), will be 
publifhed from the printed copies, whofe margins are enriched 
with notes and remarks written with hisown hand. Thefe, it 
is prefumed, will render the new edition fuperior in merit to the 





* See our brief account of an Englith tranflation of this Memoir, 
in the Review for December 17%7, p. 505. 
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receding ones. This will certainly be the cafe, if what fome have 
whifpered about fhould prove true, that the philofophical opi- 
nions of our Royal Author, which were formerly known to 
have been excentric, and in fome refpects un-philofophical, were 
more or lefs modified by fober fenfe and reflection in the latter 
years of his life-—How this matter ftands, we fhall fze when 
the prefent publication is completed. 

The work will be publifhed in fifteen volumes large o€tavo, 
printed with Bafkerville’s types, on the beft paper, There will 
be publifhed, at the fame time, a German tranflation, by an 
able and eminent hand, for the ufe of thofe who do not under- 
ftand French, in which language the original is compofed.— 
Subfcriptions are taken in by noted bankers and bookfellers in 
the principal cities of Europe. AM. 
Art. Il. Gefchichte, &c. i.e. A Hiftory of Philfophy, Vol. 1. 

~  8vo. Leipfic. 1787. | 

The anonymous Author of this work defigns it for thofe 
who, without entering inio laborious refearches, are defirous of 
knowing the progrefs of the human underftanding, in all periods 
of time, and the paths it has trod, in order to the difcovery of 
philofophical truths. We efteem it a peculiar merit in this Au- 
thor, that he has judicioufly avoided both the exceflive prolixity 
of Brucker, and the dry precifion and barren brevity of ordi- 
nary abridgments. He has, moreover, not only inveftigated the 
derivation and fources, and thereby given us the genealogy of 
the different kinds of philofophy, but has alfo deicribed their 
effential lines and characters with perfpicuity and truth.—T his 
firft volume contains the philofophy of the earlieit periods, viz. 
that of the Indians, Perfians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Arabians, Pheenicians, Celts, and Scythians; and alfo of the 
Grecian philofophers, as far down as the Scoics, inclufively. 
This volume is to be fucceeded by a fecond, and a third, which 
will bring down the hiftory of philofuphy to the prefent time. 


Art. If. Jorr, Metrifch Uberfezt, &c. i.e. The Prophecy of 
JoeEL, tranflated into Verfe, with new Explications. By Dr. 
J.P. R. EcKERMANN. 8vo. Lubec, 

‘This is a learned and judicious performance. The com- 
mentary upon Joel, in whom our Author finds much of the 
fpirit and manner of Homer, is divided into five Sections. The 
firft relates to the method and text of the facread Prophet. The 
jecond contains a comparative view of the beft explications of his 
prophecy. In the third, we have an account of the time 
when he prophefied. The poetical and religious charaters of 
his predictions, and their weight and importance, are difcufled 
in the fourth ; and the fifth contains philological, critical, and 
etymological Remarks on thefe predictions. wy 

, Art, 
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Art. IV. Muszum CaRLsonianuM; in quo novas et feleélas 
aves coloribus ad vivum brevique defcriptione illuftratas, &c. 
- e. A Colleétion of rare Birds in the Pofleffion of Mr. 

vus CARLSON, Secretary of State to his Swedifh Ma- 
jeg engrave with their natural Colours, and accompanied 
a concife Defcription of each; by ANDREW SPARR- 
vith M. D. and Prefident of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm. Folio; containing 25 Plates. Stockholm. 
In this truly fplendid and magnificent work, the birds are re- 
prefented in the natural attitudes in which they moft or- 
dinarily appear, and with the circumftances that are relative to 
their moft ufual place of refidence. The defcriptions, which are 
neither too concife nor too prolix, exhibit the fpecific chara&er 
of each bird, an account of its ftruéture, and an indication of its 
native region. The arrangement and claffification of thefe cu- 
rious animals are elegant and judicious, and the execution of 
the work in general (which has been carried on at the expence of 
the generous proprietor of this Collection, and under his dif- 
cerning eye) is excellent and mafterly. AL: 


Art. V. The Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterfburg 
has lately publifhed, in German, the fecond and third volumes 
of the very valuable Collection of Ob/ervations made by the late 
unfortunate Profeffor Falk, during the courfe of his travels 
through the different provinces of the Ruffian empire. The fe- 
cond volume contains the obfervations that relate to the mineral 
and pageumore kingdoms; and the third, thofe that were made 
on the animal kingdom, together with the defcription of feyeral 
clafles. The whole is accompanied with a great number of 
figures, and a feries of nomenclatures of minerals, plants, and 
animals, the laft of which are divided into fix claffes, compre- 
hending the mammalia, aves, amphibia, pifces, infeéta, and vermes. 
This work has been publifhed under the infpection and care of 
M. Georgi, a member of the Academy, eminent in the line of 
natural philofophy and hiftory, and whofe travels through fome 
parts of the Ruffian empire are defervedly efteemed. M P 


Art. VI. The effential interefts of public communities are 
admirably treated in a very fmall pamphlet, containing the fub- 
ftance of a Memoir read to the Academy of Sciences at Erfurt, 
by the illuftrious Baron DaniBerG. ‘The title of this publi- 
cation is, Verhoeltniffe, &c. i. e. Confiderations on the Conneétions 
between Morality and Politics. ‘The fubject is not new, it is ra- 
ther fuperannuated, and fallen into difufe. However, like the 
ten commandments, which are ftill decently exhibited to view 
in a diftinguifhed place in our churches, it is more or lefs 
treated with external marks of civility and refpeét. But we are 
fingularly edified to fee this antiquated fubje& difcufled here 
with 
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with an enlightened zeal, and a virtuous ardour, by a noble Au- 
thor, who is on the road to fovereignty, and has only one ftep 
to make in order to arrive atit*. In this difcuffion he fhews, 
that politics and morality, inftead of ftandirg in oppofition to 
each other, are rather intimately connected, and exhibit the re- 
Jation which the part bears to the whole; that is to fiy, that poe 
litics are only a part or a branch of morality. No truth can be 
more evident than this; for as morality is the guide of human 
life, the principle of order, and the univerfal fource of real im- 
provement and genuine happinefs to all mankind, every thing 
relative to the direction of individuals, cr the government of na- 
tions, muft be comprehended within its fphere, ‘and be fubfer- 
vient to its laws.—QOur Author fhews, that all the fchemes and 
projects of pretended political wifdom, that deviate from, or 
violate the rules of this mafter-{cience, turn out, in the ifflue, - 
often to the detriment of their contrivers, always Co that of the 
nation ; and that it is a palpable and abfurd error to think of 
advancing the happinefs of one country at the expence of the 
general good of mankind. ‘The experience of ages, and the hif- 
tory of the world, confirm thefe aflertions ; and we have only to 
caft an eye acrofs the water, to fee their truth difplayed in a 
palpable example. We fhall fee what an artful nation has gained 
by the plans of this kind, which ic has been forming and exe- 
tot ing for feveral years paft; and we fhall obtain a new proof 
of the wifdom of the good old maxim, both in its application to 
individuals and to nations, that ** hone/ly is the beft policy.” Mf, 


Art. VII. De Hymnis veterum Grecorum. Scripfit Friv. SNEaA- 
DORFF, accedunt tres Hymni Dionyfio adferipti: i. e. A-Diflerta- 
tion on the Hymns of the ancient Grecks ; by M. Freperic 
SNEADORFF. To which are added three Hymns attributed to 
Dionyfius. 8vo. Copenhagen. 

This. fubjeé&t has been lately treated by two learned men 
(Mefl. Hoeren and Groddeck), and yet M. SNEADORFF, who is 
an adept in ancient literature, has found gleanings enouph after 
them to render his work interefting and inftructive. 


Art. VIII. Symb:le ad Literaturam Teutonicam antiquiorem ex Co- 
dicibus Manu exaratis, qui Havnie affervantur, edite fumpti-e 
bus P. Frep. Suum: i.e. Mifcelianies of ancient Teuto- 
nic Literature, collected from Manufcripts which are pre- 
ferved at Copenhagen, and publifhed at the Expence of the 
Editor now mentioned. 4to. Copenhagen. 1787. 

The publication of this collection was undertaken by the late 
learned M. SanpwicG ; after whofe death it was completed by 


M. NYeErRup. ’ 


* This noble and learned Author, whofe high birth is adorned 
with all the virtues that give dirt a genuine lulire, is Coadjutor to 


the Electoral Archbifhop ‘of Mentz. 
Art. 
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Art. 1X. Uber die Natur und den Ur/prung der Emanationflehre, &e, 
i.e. A Differtation on the Nature and Origin of the Do@rine of 
EMANATION among the Cabéali/f’s ; or, an Anfwer to the fol- 
lowing Prize-queftion, propofed by the Society of Antiquaries 
at Caflel: Whether the doctrine of the Cabbalifis, concerning 
the emanation of all things from the fubjfance of the Deity, de- 
rived its origin from the Grecian philofophy? By M. Joun 
FrEDERIC Ki'KER. 8vo. Riga. 1786, 

The prize was adjudged to this mafterly produ@tion, in which 
the Author enquires, fir/?, How far it is true, that the Cabbal- 
ifis taught the doétrine of emanation, and what that doétrine 
really contained. —Secondly, What relation that dotrine had 
to thofe contained in the Holy Scriptures, and to the phi- 
lofophy of the ancient nations.—And, thirdly, From what 
fource the Cabbalifts drew the peculiar tenets of their fyftem of 


emanation ? /, 

Art. X. AL. De Mouradgea D’Ohfon, Knight of the order of 
Vala, Secretary and Jate Interpreter to his Majefly the King of 
Sweden, and Chargé a’ Affaires at the Court of Conftantinople, 
has publifhed propofals for printing a large work entitled, Tableau 
général de P? Empire Othoman. In the firtt Part, the Author pur- 
pofes to pive a circumftantial account of the Mahometan legiila- 
tion, entering particularly into the cefcription of its religious, 
civil, criminal, political, and military codes. 

The fecond Part will be wholly confined to the hiftory of the 
O:toman empire. This hiftory will be chiefly extraéted from 
the annals of the monarchy. M. D’Ohflon propofes to fhew 
the origin of the empire, its progreffive increafe, its efta- 
blifhment in Europe, the rapidity of its conguefts, the fuc- 
cefs of its arms, the genius of its Sultans, the charaéter of its 
generals, minifters, &c. He promifes to communicate many 
fecrets relative to the feraglio, to the private life of the monarch, 
to the Sultanefles, and the haram ; which he informs us have 
been collected partly from the officers of the court, and partly 
from female flaves of the haram, who have obtained their li- 
berty, on being married to fume cfficer of the court. 

The plates which are to accompany this work are now en- 
graving at Paris, by able artifts, uncer the direction of Mefirs. 
Cochin, Moreau, and Le Barbier. They are numerous, and re- 
prefeng moft of the religious and civil ceremonies of the country, 
befid.’ portraits of the principal perfonages mentioned in the bif- 
tory, views of palaces, remarkable busidings, beautiful Jand- 
{capes, &c. &c. 

The fubfcription is opened (at the Author’s and M. Didat’s 
the printer’s) only for the firft and fecond volumes, which con- 
tain the firit fection of the firft part, viz. the religious code of 
the Mchometan leg'fl:ition. Each volume, in folio, will coft 
250 livies, to be paid on the delivery of the books, at Paris. 


Seventy 
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Seventy plates wiil be given with thefe two volumes, which, 
with the neatnefs of the impreffion, and the goodnels and fupe- 
rior fize of the paper, will not allow the Author to afford the 
work at a lower price. 

Since writing the above, we have feen an advertifement in 
the public papers, ftating, that an Englifh tranflation of this 
fuperb undertaking Is in the prefs, and carrying on by the order 
and under the inipection of the Author. A profpectus of the 


work is to be had of Mr. Cadell in the Strand, Ah ao 





ArT. XVII. 


Foreicn Books, of which Enciisn Tranflations have ju/? 
appeared. 

Fravels through Syria and Egypt, in the Years 1783, 1784, 1785. 

By M. Volney. Tranflated from the French, illuftrated with 

Copper-plates, 2 Vols. Svo. 148. Boards. Robinfons, Lon- 


don. 1787. 


VoLNEY, as we learn from the preface to this work, 

e agentleman of fome fortune. In the early part of 
his life, he had habituated himfelf to ftudies of various kinds. 
He had read, and often heard it afferted, that travelling was the 
beft method of adorning the mind, and forming and improving 
the judgment. He thought that his own country, and the neigh-. 
bouring nations, were too well known to require examination, 
and that they would not afford fufficient objects for the full eme 

ployment of his attention, which feems to have been particularly 
a ae toward political and moral inveftigations. The rifing 
States of America, and the favages of that continent, were not 
without temptations to draw him thither. fa, however, had 
more powerful attractions. There a large field prefented itfelf to 
be explored ; and the confideration of the former greatnefs of 
Syria and Egypt, contrafted with its prefent ftate, as defcribed 
by modern travellers, induced him to vilit thofe countries, in 
preference to any other part of the globe. 

Our Traveller, accordingly, fet out for Egypt toward the end 
of the year 1782, After continuing feven months at Cairo, 
finding too many obftacles to a thorough examination of the in- 
terior parts of the country, and not having p:oper Opportunities 
of learning Arabic, he determined to proceed into Syria. Eighe 
months relidence among the Druzes *, in an Arabian convent, 
was employed in rendering the Arabic familiar to him; and, 


* Of thefe people, the Druzes, a curious account was lately given 
by another modera Traveller, the Baron de Tott; and from him, 
many particulars were given in the Appendix to volume 70. of our 


Review, p. 626. 
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with a competent knowledge of that language, he was enabled 
to travel through Syria and Egypt with great advantage, 

Travellers, in general, have been deficient in the two princia 
pal means of acquiring a knowledge of the country they pafs 
over, viz. time, and the vernacular language. Without the 
latter, it is impoffible to appreciate either the genius or character 
of anation. ‘Interpreters cannot give fuch adequate ideas, on any 
fubject, as adirect verbal communication. Without fufficient 
time, no found judgment can be formed, becaufe the novelty of 
moft objets confounds and aftonifhes the traveller, The firft 
impreffions and ideas which prefent themfelves, muft be repeatedly 
examined before he can fatisfy himfelf that the notions which he 
has formed are juft and accurate. In thefe refpects, M. Vol- 
ney’s journal muft be valuable; for he was upwards of three 
years on his journey, and he feems to have acquired a competent 
acquaintance with the language. 

As to the form of the work, the Author has not followed the 
ufual method obferved in moft books of travels; he has rejeGted 
the order and details of an itinerary, as too prolix; and he has 
only exhibited general views, which, indeed, are better calcu- 
lated to combine facts and ideas, and may fave the reader the 
unneceflary trouble of referring from one chapter to another. 

In the firft chapter, the Author treats of Egypt in general, 
without repeating the defcriptions which former travellers have 
given of the remarkable antiquities in which that country 
abounds, In this and the two next chapters, are many valuable 
obfervations on the natural hiftory of the country, and its GREAT 
RIVER. He frequently corrects the opinions of a late traveller 
(M. Savary), efpecially thofe relative to the enlargement and rife 
of the Delta. In this part of the work, the learned Hiftorian 
will find much entertainment, and the Naturalift many curious 
remarks. In the fourth chapter, M. Volney defcribes the winds 
which are prevalent in Egypt. As a fpecimen of the Author’s 
manner, and of the tranflator’s ftyle, and alfo for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, we fhall tranfcribe what is faid of the hot 
wind called Kamfin. 

‘ The foutherly winds, of which I have been fpeaking, are known 
in Egypt by the general name of Winds of 50 days; not that they 
laft 50 days without intermiffion, but becaufe they prevail more fre- 
quently in the 50 days preceding and following the equinox. Tra- 
vellers have mentioned them under the denomination of poz/onous 
ainds, or, more correctly, hot «winds of the defart. Such in faét-is 
their quality ; and their heat is fometimes fo exceffive, that it is dif- 
ficult to form any idea of its violence without having experienced it; 
but it may be compared to the heat of a large oven at the moment 
of drawing out the bread. When thefe winds begin to blow, the 
atmofphere affumes an alarming afpect. The fky, at other times 


fo clear in this climate, becomes dark and heavy; the fun lofes his 
fplesdor, 
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fplendor, and appears of a violet colour; the air is not cloudy; but 
site and thick, and is, in faé, filled with an extremely fubtle duit, 
which penetrates every where. This wind, always light and rapid, 
is not at firft remarkably hot, but it increafes in heat in proportion 
as it continues. All animated bodies foon difcover it, by the 
change it produces inthem. ‘The lungs, which a too rarified air 
no longer expands, are contracted, and become painful. Refpi- 
ration is fhort, and difficult; the ikin parched and dry, and the body 
confumed by an internal heat. In vain is recourfe had to large 
draughts of water; nothing can reftore perfpiration. In vain is cool- 
nefs fought for; all bodies, in which it is ufual to find it, deceive 
the hand that touches them. Marble, iron, water, notwithftanding 
the fun no longer appears, are hot. The flreets are deferted, and 
the dead filence of night reigns every where. ‘The inhabitants of 
towns and villages fhut themfelves up in their houfes, and thofe of 
the defart, in their tents, or in wells dug in the earth, where they 
wait the termination of this deftructive heat. It ufually lafts three 
days, but if it exceeds that time, it becomes infupportable. Woe 
to the traveller whom this wind furprizes remote from fhelter; he 
muft fuffer all its horrible effects, which fometimes are mortal. The 
danger is moft imminent when it blows in fqualls, for then the rapidity 
of the wind increafes. the heat to fuch a degree, as to caufe fudden 
death. ‘This death is a real /uffocation; the lungs, being empty, 
are convulfed, the circulation is difordered, and the whole mats of 
blood driven by the heart towards the head and breaft *%, whence the 
hemorrhage at the nofe and mouth which happens after death. ‘This 
wind is efpetially deftru€tive to perfons of a plethoric habit, and 
thofe in whom fatigue has deltroyed the tone of the mufcles and the 
veflels. ‘The corple remains a long time warm, fwells, turns blue, 
and is eafily feperated +. Thefe accidents are to be avoided, by ftop- 
ping the nofe and mouth with handkerchiefs; an efficacious method 
likewife, is that practifed by the camels. On this occafion, thefe 
animals bury their nofes in the fand, and keep them there till the 
fquall is over. Another quality of this wind is its extreme aridity ; 
which is fuch, that water fprinkled on the floor evaporates in a few 
minutes. By this extreme drynefs, it withers and ftrips all the 
plants; and, by exhaling too fuddenly the emanations from animal 
bodies, crifps the fkin, clofes the pores, and caufes that feverifh heat 
which is the invariable ¢ effect of fupprefled perfpiration.’ 

The Author proceeds to defcribe the climate and ftate of the 
air in Egypt, and afterward gives a minute account of the vari- 
ous inhabitants of that country. In the fubfequent chapters, 
we have a fummary of the hiftory of the A/ami/ouks; of the hif- 
tory of Ali Bey; a detail of occurrences from the death of Ali 
Bey to the year 1785; and an account of the prefent political 
and commercial ftate of Egypt. 





* We do not approve of the whole of the Author’s phyfiology, 
either in this or in other parts of his work. 
+ We fuppofe the Tranflator meant to fay ea/ily 7 purated; OF 
very foon reduced to a putrid ftate. 
t Conflanz would be better were than invariable. 
i The 
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The city of Cairo is particularly defcribed, and the manner 
in which the inhabitants live is much enlarged on. We are alfa 
prefented with an excellent defcription of the endemic and other 
difeafes of the country; and the Travels through Egypt con- 
clude with defcribing the ruins and pyramids. 

Leaving Egypt by the ifthmus of Suez, which feparates Africa 
from Afia, and following the coaft of the Mediterranean, M, 
Volney entered Syria; of which country he gives the geography 
and natural hiftory, defcribing its general appearance, its moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, &c. Tne eruptions of volcanos and earth- 
quakes are particularly attended to, as are likewife the climate, 
the qualities of the air, water, and winds. We then proceed 
with our traveller to fome very pertinent obfervations on the 
winds, clouds, rains, fogs, and thunder-ftorms in Syria. 

Quitting his philofophical inquiries, through which we have 
followed him with pleafure, M. Volney proceeds to defcribe the 

everal inhabitants of Syria, and their manner of living. We 
might here entertain our readers with many curious extra¢ts 
from the accounts which the Author gives of thefe people, whofe 
domettic biftory is fo little known to us. Speaking of the Drus 
zes, and their remarkable hofpitality, he fays, , ! 

« Whoever prefents himfelf at their door, in the quality of a 
fuppliant, or paflenger, 1s fure of being entertained with lodging and 
food, in the moft generous and unaffected manner. I have often feen 
the loweft peafants give the laft morfel of bread they had in their 
houfes to the hungry traveller; and when I obferved to them that they 
wanted prudence, their anfwer was, ‘ God is liberal and great, and 
all men are brethren.” There are therefore no inns in this country, 
any more than in the reft of ‘Turkey. When they have once con- 
tracted with their gueft the facred engagement of dread and /alt, 
no fubfequent event can make them violage it; various inftances of 
this are related which do honour to their charaQter. A few years ago, 
an Aga of the Janiffaries, having been engaged in a rebellion, fled 
from Damafcus, and retired among the Druzes. The Pacha was in- 
formed of this, and demanded him of the Emir, threatening to 
make war on him in cafe of refufal. ‘The Emir demanded him of 
the Shaik Talhouk, who had received him ; but the indignant Shaik 
replied, ‘ When have you known the Druzes deliver up their guetts ? 
Tell the Emir, that, as long as Talhouk fhal! preferve his beard, not 
a hair of the head of his fuppliant fhall fall!’ The Emir threatened 
him with force; Talhouk armed his family. The Emir, dreading 
a revolt, adopted a method practifed as juridical in that country. He 
declared to the Shaik, that he would cut down fifty mulberry trees a 
day until he fhould give up the Aga. He proceeded as far as a 
thoufand, and Talhouk ftill remained inflexible. At length, the 
other Shaiks, enraged, took up the quarrel, and the commoyion was 
about to become general, when the Aga, reproaching himfelf with 
being the caufe of fo much mifchief, made his efcape, without the 
knowledge even of ‘Talhouk.’ , 
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In the next chapter, the Author gives the hiftory of Daher, 
fon of Omar, who, in our time, has given fo much trouble to 
the Porte. lt is long fince Syria has beheld among her chiefs 
fo great a character, 

After Sultan Selim I. had taken Syria from the Mamlouks, 
he fubjected that province, like the reft of the empire, to the 
government of Pachas or Viceroys, invefted with unlimited 
power. The more effectually to fecure his authority, he divided 
the country into five pachalics, viz. thofe of Aleppo, Tripoli, 
and Saide, which was lately removed to Acre; that of Damaf- 
cus; and, laftly, that of Paleftine, the feat of which is fome- 
times at Gaza, and fometimes at Jerufalem.. In the five follow- 
ing chapters, each of thefe diftricts is defcribed, and a circum- 
ftantial detail is given of the moft interefting particulars of their 
prefent ftate ; fuch as their revenues, productions, forces, re- 
markable places, &c. Among a variety of interefting matter 
which occurs in this part of the work, are the defcriptions of 
ancient I'yre, and of its commerce; of the cities of Tabaria, 
Safad, and Balbek, of the ruins of which laft place we have a 
neatly engraved view, and a plan of the Temple of the Sun, The 
defcription of the city of Damafcus, and its commerce, is alfo 
interefting ; and the ruins of Palmyra (of which there is an en- 
graving), and other cities on the frontiers of the defart, will af~ 
ford no {mall entertainment to the antiquary. In this part of 
the work, our Traveller feems to have been much obliged to his 
predecefiors, Meff. Dawkins and Woop. 

Having finifhed thefe particular defcriptions, our Author re- 
fumes his general hiltory of the political ftate of Syria. From 
what is here advanced, it appears that the revenue which the 
Sultan receives from Syriais 312,500]. fterling; the regular 
troops 3400 horfe, and 2300 foot; the number of its inhabit- 
ants, 2,500,000. Syriacontains 47,250 {quare miles; whence 
53 inhabitants toeach fquare mile. So few people, in fo excel- 
lent a country, is aftonifhing; efpecially when we confider its 
ancient ftate of population. In the relations of ancient hifto~ 
rians, a multitude of miftakes, in refpe& of numbers, may 
doubtlefs have happened; and there may be alfo great errors 
in copying: but, without appealing to the pofitive teftimony of 
hiftory, there are innumerable monuments of the great popula- 
tion of ancient Syria. “The vaft quantity of ruins difperfed over 
the plains, and even in the defarts, are inconteftable proofs of 
the number, as well as of the wealth, of the inbabitants. What 
an idea muft we form of the grandeur of the country, when we 
are told, that, among the ruins of Palmyra, there is oue fingle 
colonade above 2600 yards long, the bafes of the Corinthian 
columns of which exceed the height of a man: and yet this row 
is only a fmall part of the remains of the whole! 
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M. Volney proceeds to defcribe the government of the Turks 


in Syria; the adminiftration of juftice; the ftate of religion; 
of the peafants, and agriculture; of the artifans; of trade and 
commerce; and of the arts and fciences; and the work cone 


cludes with a general character of the inhabitants. 

The following account of their commerce is interefting. 

« Almoft the whole commerce of Syria is in the hands of the 
Franks, Greeks, and Armenians ; formerly it was er grofled by the 
Jews. The Mahometans take little part in it; not that they are pre- 
vented from engaging in it by the prejudices of their religion, or by 
in indolence, as fome political writers have imagined ;. but from the ob- 

tacles thrown in their way by their own government. The Porte, 
conitant to its ufual fyftem, inftead of giving a decided preference to 
the Turkith fubjeéts, finds it mere lucrative to fell their rights and 
induftry to foreigners. Some of the European ftates have, by trea- 
ties, obtained a diminution of cuftom-houfe duties to three per cent. 
while the merchandile of the fubjects of the Sultan pays ftriétly ten, 
or, when favoured, feven per cent. Befides this, the duties once paid 
in any port, the Frank is not liable to paya fecond time in another. 
But the cafe is different with the Ottoman fubject. ‘The Franks, too,. 
having found it convenient to employ Latin Chriitians as agents, ‘thave 
procured them a participation of their privileges, and they are no 
Jonger fubject to the power of the Pachas, or amenable to Turkith 
juftice. They cannot be plundered, and whoever has a commercial 
procefs with them, muft plead before the European Conful. With 
juch difadvantages, is it furprizi ing th rat the Mahometans fhould re- 
linquifh commerce to their rivals? ‘Thefe agents of the Franks are 
known in the Levant by the name of Baratary Drogniaus; 1. e. pri- 
vileged Interpreters. ‘The Barat, or privilege, is a patent, of which 
the Sultan makes a prefent to the Ambafiaders refiding at the Porte. 
Formerly thefe Ambafiadors, in their turn, made prefents of them to 
particular perfons in each factory, but, within the laft twenty years, 
they have been made to underitand, that it is more lucrative to fell 
them. ‘The prefent price is from five to fix thoufand livres. Each 
Ambaffador has fifty, which are renewed on the death of the pof- 
feffor, and form a preity confiderable perquifite. 

* France has the greateft trade to Syria of any European nation. 
Her imports confift in five principal articles ; ‘ift, The cloths of 
Larguedoc; 2d, cochineal; 3d, indigo; 4th, fugars ; and, sth, 
Welt-India coffee 

‘ The returns confit almoft wholly in cottons, either fpun or raw, 
or manufactured into coarfe ftuffs ; in fome filks of Tripoli, the others 
being prohibited ; 1n galls, copper, and wool.’— 

We fhall now take leave of this entertaining and inftrudtive 
Traveller, who has exhibited, in one view, the prefent ftate of 
the country, and the nature of its government. A tribute of 
praiie is due to his political talents; and he is no lefs entitled 
to our thanks for the difplay he has given of his knowledge of 
mankind, by explaining, in many inftances, the mode in which 
the highly complicated political machine aQs, and in difcover- 
ing the caules of the events and facts which he hath related. 
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Art. XVIII. 


familiar and friendly Corre/pondence of Frederic the Second, King of 
Pruffia, with U. F. de Suhm, Privy Counfellor of the Eleétor of 
Saxony, and his Envoy extraordinary to the Courts of Berlin and 
Peterfburg. 8vo. Gs. Boards. Robfon, &c. 1787. 


REDERIC the Second of Pruffia—or, as he is ufually 
ftyled, the great Frederic—may be confidered as a pattern 
for fucceeding monarchs. ‘To an innate and conftitutiona) love 
of glory, he united the focial virtues in an eminent degree— 
‘* In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man 
As modetft ftillnefs and humility : 
But when the blaft of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger.” 
So fays the poet; and the Northern hero muft have thought the 
fame. Jn the wars in which he was engaged, in the rule and 
government of his people, we difcover the fkilful foldier and the 
politic prince. In his feveral literary produ€tions, and in the 
letters now before us, we fee the accomplifhed fcholar, and the 
benevolent man. 

The Correfpondence of the King of Pruffia with the Privy 
Counfellor, M. ce Suhm, is certainly not very interetting 
to readers in genera], on account of the fubjects on which it 
touches, and of which we have fpoken in our Review of the ori- 
ginal work *, It is, however, curious, and worthy to be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity. We obferve in it the firft traces, the dawn- 
ings, of that fuperior genius which afterward fhone fo confpicu- 
oufly in this paragon of Kings. His attachment, at an early age, 
to philofophy and the dedles lettres, living too in the court of his 
father, an implacable enemy to every one who fhould 

‘© Woo fair Science in her humble cell,” 
is fuffcient to confer on him immortal honour; and we will 
venture to prophecy that his name will not perifh but with the 
extinction of time. 

The charaéter of Frederic IT. before his acceffion to the throne, 
as drawn by M, de Suhm, inthe year 1740, and which is pre- 
fixed to the prefent publication, proves that the writer was 
a man of difcernment, and well acquainted with the humana 
heart, His prediction ef the future greatnefs of the prince has 
been verified in a long and profperous reign. 

We will now prefent to our Readers the truly pathetic letter 
of M. de Suhm, written a day or two before his death. It is 
addreffed to the King of Piuffia, who had recently afcended the 
throne, and who had preffed him, with the ardour of true 
friendfhip, to haften to the court of Berlin. M. de Suhm was 
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* See Appendix, vol. Ixxv:. p. 577. 
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then at Peterfburg, and inftantly began his journey. Warfaw, 
for fome political reafon, was taken in his way, in which city 
he breathed his laft. 

* Sire, Warfaw, Nov. 3, 1740. 

‘ It is in vain I am yet flattered with hope; it is in vain that the 
Jove of life, and the powerful attraétions, which the {miling per- 
{pective opened before me yet added to it, feek to nourifh the illu- 
fous of my heart by the ardour of its defires: it is in vain, in one 
word, that I fhould with to hide it from myfelf; every hour, every 
inftant makes me feel it more deeply, and warns me that the end of 
life approaches. Whatever defire I might have had to fpare your 
Majefty the grief of this news, were it even poffible that it fhould 
never reach 4s ear, nor ever trouble for one inftant the peace of Ais 
great and fenfible heart, yet a duty too important and too facred is 
attached to it, to think of hiding it from him. 

‘ Yes, Sire, itis but too certain! After many ufelefs cares to pro- 
Jong my days, I find myfelf at laft on the brink of the grave. Alas! 
I am fhipwrecked in the harbour. Heaven permits not you the time 
to execute your benevolent defigns in my favour. Without doubt 
the happinefs I was going to enjoy was too perfect to become my lot 
on earth, and it is—yes, I hope it firmly, as a dying good Chriftian, 
and with that tranquillity which the witnefs of a good confcience in- 
{pires—it is to make me participate it in another life, that the Su- 
preme Mafter of our detftinies is going to withdraw me from this. 

‘ Yet a few days, perhaps a few hours, and I fhall be no more! 
For this reafon, Sire, 1 think it my duty, and am defirous to write 
once more, that [ may recommend to you my poor family, before 
death comes to freeze my blood and clofe my eye-lids. 1 am con- 
vinced, Sire, and I die tranquil in the firm affurance, that you will 
‘not abandon them, that your care of them will be equal to the friend- 
fhip and gracious benevolence, with which you deigned to honour 
me, from the moment I had the happinefs of being known to you. 
Thofe whom I take the liberty of recommending, are four children, 
three boys and one girl, with which Heaven has bleffed me, anda 
fifter whom I love, and who merits it, as much for her own perfonal 
worth, as for the true maternal care fhe has taken of my children 
fince my widowhood. I fhould defire, Sire, that the fame difpofition 
might fubfift at Berlin after my death, by the fupport and under the 
protection of your Majefty; and that my filter, who fills up the place 
of mother to my children, might be treated by your Majetty as if fhe 
-had been my widow, and that you would deign to put her in a fitua- 
tion to fupport the education of my family. 

‘ It is fufficient, without doubt, Sire, to have fhewn to you the wifhes 
of a paternal heart, to hope with confidence that they will be granted. 
And, indeed, I am, after this Jaft and painful a& of my trembling 
hands, as fatisfied refpeéting the fate of my family, as I am refpecting 
my own, in this awful moment, when Iam going to remit my foul 
into the hands of that infinitely good Being, by whom it exifts, and 
who did not, without doubt, call it into exiftence but for its felicity. 

‘ Nothing now remains to do, but to detach my heart from the 
earth, to turn it towards the Eternal Source of all life and bleffed- 


nefs,—Ah! it isin this moment that I feel all the force of that fweet 
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affection which attaches me to the moft amiable and the moft vir- 
tuous of mortals, which the goodnefs of Heaven made me meet on 
earth during the pilgrimage of my days.-—Ah! it is in this moment, 
that I feel how much it cofts to break the chain. Neverthelefs, my 
fortitude will triumph over it, for a great and confoling hope fup- 
ports me; that unfhaken hope that every thing which was created to 
love, will one day enter into that inexhauftible and eternal fource of 
all love! 

‘ The hour approaches! I feel already that my ftrength abandons 
me; we mult part—Adieu! Yet one tear—it wets your feet! Oh! 
deign to regard it, great King, as a piedge of the tender and unal- 
terable attachment with which your faithful Diaphane * was devoted 
to you, even to his latt figh.’ 

The foregoing extraét will ferve as a fpecimen of the Tranf- 
Jator’s ftyle, which is neither very elegant nor correct. 

‘ Nothing now remains’—fays the Editor in a note at the clofe of 
the book— but to fatisfy the curiofity of the Reader, who is without 
doubt anxious to know what was the effeét of that letter which M. de 
Suhm wrote to the King on his death-bed.’—We wiil therefore fub- 
join his account of the King’s behaviour towards the diftrefled family 
of his departed friend. 

‘ Immediately after the death of M. de Suhm, the King wrote to 
the fifter of the deceafed, Mademoifelle Hedwige de Suhm, a letter, as 
obliging and confoling for her, as it was affecting by the expreffions 
of poignant grief and tender regret, which he felt for the lofs of his 
dear Diaphane. It is much to be regretted that this letter was not 
preferved, as it might have been looked upon as the feal to all the 
others, and as the affured pledge of the fincerity of thofe fentiments 
which the King had teftified for M. de Suhm during his life. This 
fame letter contained alfo the moft gracious aflurances of the King’s 
good-will towards the fifter and children of M. de Suhm, the promife 
of his intereft during his life, and the detail of the meafures which he 
had taken for the performance of the laft withes of his deceafed 
friend. He called Mademoifelle de Suhm to Berlin, to continue 
and finifh there, under his eyes, the education of her pupils, affigning 
to her a penfion of eighteen hundred crowns, of which fix hundred 
were aflured to her for her natural life; the other twelve hundred 
were to be employed in the education of the four children, three 





* «A name of friendfhip which the Prince gave to M. de Suhm, as 
a pledge of their intimacy, and by which he diftinguifhed him to the 
end of his life. All that is known of the circumftances which may 
have occafioned the choice of this name are no more than fimple con- 
jeCtures. ‘The meaning of the word Diaphane aniwers to the proper 
meaning of the German word which ierves as a ttle to princes; but 
it is more probable that it is here an allufion to that candour and fin- 
cerity of heart, which the Germans call ofcnserzighert — open-hearted- 
nefs, fincerity.? Ep, ; 

Diaphane is a Greek word, fignifying clear, pellucid. We fuppofe 
it here ftands, by a metonymy, for a man of unfullied honoun—one 
who, as he has no evil intentions, fo is he without difguife : one who 
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hundred to each, with a promife that they fhould enjoy it till an 
handfome eftablithment put them in a condition to do without it. It 
was on thefe gracious aflurances that Mademoifelle de Suhm went to 
Berlin with the family of her deceafed brother. During the whole 
time the children’s education continued, the King perfonally inte. 
refted himfelf therein. As foon as the three fons arrived at the age 
of entering into the fervice, he placed them all as Enfigns in his 
troops; leaving them the penfion of three hundred crowns till they 
reached the rank of Captain. He did not intereft himfelf lefs in the 
eftablifhment of the daughter, who married, in the courfe of time, 
Colonel Keith, after having enjoyed till her marriage the penfion he 
had affured to her. As to Macemoifelle de Suhm, fhe lived near 
thirty years at Berlin, enjoying to the end of her days, the penfion 
of fix hundred crowns which had been promifed her, befides many 
other precious teftimonies of the King’s benevolence.’ 
In the foregoing extracts, we have corrected a few of the moft 


evident miftakes, which, perhaps, were errors of the prefs. f 03 
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ORIGINAL. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF Quintus SExTius, THE PYTHA- 
GOREAN PHILOSOPHER; in Anfwer to the Inquiries of CLERI- 
CUS ; whofe Letter was briefly noticed on the laf? Page of our 
Review far O&ober ; alfo in the Correfpondence for Novem- 
ber. 


seer. F Quintus Sextius, whofe name was once celebrated, 
and whole writings were once eagerly perufed, very few 
78; 176, memorials remain. He flourifhed in the time of Auguftus, as 
Eufebius has informed us, in his Chronicon (p. 200. Ed Scal.), 
where he is called YeFro¢, Uvayopixos, which Hieronymus 
tranflates Sextus Philfophus Pythagoricus (p. 150. ), after whom 
Lipfius places him in the fame age, in his Manud. ad Stoic. V. 8. 
p. 642 & 677. 

He eéined formed to rife in the republic, and was blefled 
with fuch talents as might have taught him to afpire to the high- 
eft civil honours (Sexeca, Ep. 98.). He fhrunk, however, from 
them, and declined accepting the rank of Senecer, when it was 
offered to him by Julius Ceefar (Seneca, Ep. 98. Frienjhem. Suppl. 
in Liv. cxvi. 41.), in order to devote his time to the ftudies of 
philofophy (Plutarch de profect. Virtut. fent. V. vi. p. 288. edit. 
Reifke). 

It appears, that he wifhed to eftablifh a fchool at Rome, and 
that the tenets of his fect might principally be drawn from the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, though, in fome particulars, they might 
feem to follow the Stoics (Seneca, Ep. 64. Lipfus Manud. 3. 
vol. 8. p. 677. Brucker, Hift. Phil. Crit, V. 1. p. 87.), he 
was affilted by his fon (Seneca, Quett. Nat. vil. fub fin.). 

He foon found himfelf involved in many difficulties. His 
laws were tinctured with great feverity, and in an early period 
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of his eftablifhment, he found his mind fo harafled, and the 
harfhnefs of the do&rines, which he wifhed to eftablifh, fo re- 
pulfive to his feclings, that he had nearly worked himfelf up to 
fuch an height of defperation, as to refolve on putting a period 
to his exiftence. (Plutarch, |. c. vi. p. 288.) 

Sextius appears to have ftudied at Athens, or at leaft to have 
refided there ; for Pliny relates, that he purchafed all the olive 
plantations near that city, when he forefaw, that oil would be 
very dear (Plinii Hift. Nat. xviii. 68. vol. ii. p. 138. Ed. Har- 
duin), Pliny alfo tells the fame ftory of Democritus, and a 
fimilar inftance of forefight is recorded of Thales by feveral au- 
thors. (Ariffotel. Polit. I. 7. Cicero de Divinat. 1. 49. p. 115. 
Ed. Davis. Laertius in Thalet. I. 26. vol. i. p. 17.) 

We fhall relate the little which is known of the {chool of the 
Sextiit, and prefent our Readers with the few anecdotes of his 
followers which have been recorded. 

Fapranus. M.-.Annzus Seneca, in the Preface to his fe- 
cond book of Controverfie, vol. iii. p. 145. Ed. Gronov. informs 
us that Fasianus the philofopher, whofe leétures he had at- 
tended, and whom he often mentions, ftudied under Sextius. 

SOTION, the preceptor of Lucius A. Seneca, was a follower 
of the doétrine of Pythagoras and Sextius, in which he in- 
ftructed his fcholar, who ftates fome particulars, in which there 
was a difference begween the tenets of thefe two philofophers. 
(Seneca, Epift. cviiii—V. ii. p. 534.——Ep. xlix. Ib. p. 166. 
Lipfius, Manud. vol. viii. p. 642, and p. 661.) Sotion is alfo 
anentioned by other writers. 

FLAvIANus was alfo a follower of Sextius, if we may believe 
Lipfius, in a note on Seneca, Epift. lix. He cites, how- 
ever, as Brucker obferves (vol. ii. p. go.), none of the an- 
cients, to defend his aflertion—Both Lipfius, however, and 
Brucker, tell us, that this Flavianus is mentioned by Seneca 
Rbetor, in the Preface to the third Book of Controverfies. In the 
paflage to which they refer, the name of Flavianus does not oc- 
cur, though we find that of Fasranus, vol. ili. p. 222. whom 
we have juft mentioned. 

CRASSITIUS, a native of Tarentum, embraced the do&trines 
of Sextius. He was a famous teacher at Rome, and arrived at 
fuch a degree of reputation, that he was compared with Verrius 
Flaccus, and his auditors were very numerous. He was attended 
even by many of the nobility. Among thefe was the fon of 
Julius Antonius, the Triumvir.—At length, however, he fud- 
denly difmified his fchool, and went over to the fect of Quintus 
Sextius the philofopher, Such is the account which Suetonius 
gives, in his Lives of illuftrious Grammarians, vol, ii. p. 381. 
Edit. Burmanni; p. 1084, Ed. Pitife, 
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In the text of thefe two editions, for thofe preceding them 
merit lefs attention, the paffage ftands thus: ‘* Tranfit ad 
Quinti Septimii philofophi fectam.”’ In the notes, Statius fuppofes 
this to be the fame Septimius, to whom Horace writes. Cafaubon 
tells us, that Codd. Pithai et Petavii read Sexti, as Burman adds 
that Cod. Voff does. Nic. Faber, from the firft of thefe manu- 
{cripts, long fince, in a Note on Seneca, Contr. II. Pref. or. 
rected Septimii into Sextiit. This change, however, the Editoiy 
have not ventured to make, though we do not imagine that any 
SEPTIMIUs ever formed a /eé at Rome, though it is well known 
that SexTius did. © : 
. Cexsus. Cornelius Celfus, on the authority of feveral ma- 
nufcripts of Quintilian, is to be numbered among the fcholars, 
or rather imitators of Sextius. This opinion was firft ftarted by 
Andreas Schottus, in his treatife De claris apud Senecam Rhetori- 
bus. In the paflage at prefent we read: ** Scripfit non parum 
multa CoRNELIUs CELsus, Scepticos /ecutus, non fine cultu et 
nitore.” Inftead of Scepticos, Schottus imferts Sextios. Burman 
has left the queftion undecided, in his note on the place, which 
is in the tenth Book of the Jnfit. Orator. X. page 920. nor has 
Capperonier, who fucceeded him, done more. 

Thefe are the only followers of the Sextian {chool, with whofe 
names we remember to have met in the ancient writers. One 

reat caufe why fo few of this fect have been mentioned, pro- 
bably was, that the /eé itfelf was never very numerous. For 
Seneca relates that it was of fthore duration (Queft. Natural. VII. 
vol. ii, p. 843.), and it is not to be fuppofed, that a fchool of 
philofophy would. be abolifhed, while it is crowded with au- 
ditors. 

The decline and fall of this fchoo! are lamented by Seneca, 
in the paflage which we have juft quoted: ** SEXTIORUM nova 
et Romani roboris fetta, inter initia fua, cum magno impetu cepiffet, 
exftinGia ¢ft.”” Vol. ii. 843. On this occafion, we fhall not, 
perhaps, be much inclined to join our forrows with thofe of the 
philofopher!. Sincerely, however, do we regret the lofs of the 
writings, which Seneca praifes in fuch exalted terms of com- 
mendation. (Epift. LXIV.) 

Of the works of Sextius, a few fragments alone remain ; and. 
whether any of them formed a part of the work, which Seneca 
admired fo much, cannot now be determined. His tenets, as far 
as we can collect from thefe religquie, feem to have been princi- 
pally derived from the doétrines delivered by Pythagoras. In 
them, however, in their prefent imperfect ftate, we can trace evi- 
cent marks of a ftrong and vigorous mind, and of an acute and 
penetrating underftanding. We fhall mention a few of his 
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“© Quod dari poffet, eripi poffe,” intelligebat, fays Seneca, Ep. 
XCVIIL. vol. ii. p. 485. Chis knowledge, aided by his love 
of philofophy, produced his rejection of the fenatorial honours. 
He lived in turbulent times, and could not but be well acquainted 
with the horrors into which the republic had been plunged, during 
the civil wars, and therefore declined a rank, which might only 
lead to deftruction. (Brucker e Seneca, vol. ii. p. 87.) 

He recommended an examination of the actions of the day, to 
his {cholars, when they retired to reft. Seneca de fra, III. vol. i. 
p.149. This precept exactly agrees with the lines in the Golden 
Verfes ; 

Mnd vmvov paraxocive’cc. ver. 40. 
The Reader may contult Lipfius, Manud. vol. viii, p. 821. 

Solebat Sextius dicere, ‘Jovem plus non poffe, quam bonum virum. 
Seneca, Ep. LXXIV. vol. ii. p. 279. This fentiment has 
been examined by Lipfius, A/anud. vol. viii. p. 78g. and by 
Rhodoginus, in his Leétiones Antique, XVIII. 14. p. 842.- 

Sextius taught that the road ad Afra, was by frugality, tem- 
perance, and fortitude. Seneca, Ep. LXXIII. vol. ii. p. 278. 
A leture on this fubject might do no diflervice to the prefent 
age, 
— ufed to recommend holding a looking-glafs before per- 
fons who were difordered with paffion. Seneca de Ira, II. vol. 
p.go. We find the fame idea, though without any mention of 
Sextius, in Plutarch, in his Eflay De,ira cobibenda, vol. vii. 
p. 789. Ed. Reifkii. 

He ftrongly enjoined his fcholars to abftain from the eating of 
animal food, not indeed from the reafons prefcribed by Pytha- 
goras, but from motives, which feem very confiftent with other 
parts of his doétrines. Seneca, Ep. CVIII. vol. ii. p. 534. 

He wrote in the Greek language, though Romanis moribus phi- 
lofophans. (Seneca, Epift?. LUX. vol ii. p. 210.) Seneca, therefore, 
has always given us his own tran/lations of his fentiments ; which 
we fufpect to have been alfo done by Claudianus Mamertus Prefby- 
ter, who quotes from him, io his work De Anima, il. 1X. 

There are, however, a few fragments from the writings of 
Sextius preferved in their original Greek, among the Loci com- 
munes fententiarum, ex §. Scriptura, veteribus theologis et fecularibus 
Seriptoribus collefi by the two Monks, Antonius and Maximus, 
who followed in fome meafure the plan of Stobeus. Their col- 
JeGtions were firft publifhed by Frofchoverus, Tiguri, MDXLVI. 
The laft edition of them was printed at the end of Stobeus, 
Aurel. Allobr. 1609, and to this, as it is the moft common, we 
fhall refer our Readers. They will find fome quotations from 
Sextius (whofe name in the margin is improperly changed into 
Sextus), in p. 8. 42. 96. 194. 197. 215. and 228. Weare alfo 


inclincd to believe with Gale (Pref. ad Mytholog. Scriptor.), 
that ° 
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that fome of the paflages in Stobeus, which are attributed to 
Pythagoras, are the production of our philofopher. Neither Py- 
thagoras, indeed, nor his early difciples, ever committed any thing 
to writing *, but his later followers, in order to do honour to his 
memory, and, perhaps, to their own works, publifhed their pro- 
duétions under the name of their mafter. In the fame manner 
_the,ancient Egyptian priefts and prophets uttered their compofi- 
tions, as the genuine works of Mercury. 

There is extant alfo a collection of Sententiz tranflated from 
the Greek by Ruffinus Prefbyter, who attributed them to Xyftus, 
or Sextus II, in order to raife the chara&ter of the Romith eccle- 
fiaftics: for they have been, in our opinion, fully proved to be 
the production of Sextius the philofopher. 

‘The character indeed of Ruffinus, from the teftimony given 
by St. Hierom and others, is fufficient alone to render any pro- 
duction publifhed by him very fufpicious. He feems to have 
been, in the prefent inftance, inftigated by the motive which we 
have afligned to his conduct; and, in order to prevent difco- 
very, he feems to have interpolated the /ententie in a few in- 
ftances. 

Thefe Sententie Sextii have been frequently publifhed : 


1507. Lugd. gto. @ Sim- 16—. in Bibliotheca Patrum, 


phariana Champeria. 1671. Cantab, Gal 
3514. Wittemburg. cum Au- 1688. Amit. § — 
reis Pythagore. 1693. Amft. a Petro Poiret, 


2516. Bafil, aB.Rhenano. _ poft Idea Theologize Chrifti- 
1615. Helmftad. 8vo. cum ane, &c. 

Pifano et Thaleffio. _ 1725. Lipf. a Sibero +. 

To the firft publication of Sextius, Lugd. 1507, Simphori- 
anus Champerius adds a work of his own de guadruplici vita, 
Thealogia Afclepii, and the Oration of Ifocrates ad Demonicum. 

In the editign at Helmftadt, in oéfavo, 1615, under the aufpices 
of Fohannes a Fuchre, we find united with our Author, Sententia 
Laurentit Pifani, et Thelaffii Epifcopi, the former of whom cele- 
brates the Sententie of Sextius, as if they were divina oracula, 
and avows that he has imitated them in his own work, Gale 
inferted them in his Collection of ancient mythological, ethic, 
and phyfical writers, Cantab. 1671, and Amft, 1688, in which 
the title affixed tothemruns thus: Sextit Philofophi Sententia, e 
Graco in Latinum a Ruffino versa. 





* This appears from the teitimony of the ancients themfelves, and 
has been recorded by many modern critics. Lipfius Manud. ad Stoic. 
Vill. p. 640. 

+ There may be other editions of Sextius. Thefe are all which 
have met our notice. 


On 
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On comparing thefe Sententig with the fragments which we 
have already mentioned to be preferved in Stobeus, and in ALaxi- 
mus and Antonius, there feems to be, as the learned Gale has 
juftly obferved in his preface, fufficient evidence that one of the 
writers, who contributed his fhare to increafe the fame of Py- 
thagoras, was thefame SexTius from whofe writings the Monkith 
collectors have preferved fix fhort fragments, and whofe Senten- 
tie were tranflated and interpolated, and affigned to another Au- 
thor by Ruffinus. 

We cannot but remark on this occafion, though without any 
view of leffening the fame of Gale, who, in many refpeéts, me- 
rited the reputation which he obtained, that he was not the fir/ 
who conjectured that the Sententia Xy/ii were tranflations from 
Sextius the philofopher, and not the production of any ecclefiaf- 
tic, The fame idea occurred to Jacobus Thomafits, who publith- 
ed it in the fecond volume of Faber’s Th:/aurus Eruditionis Scho- 
Jaftice, under the article Xystus, which we are informed to 
have been the production of this acute fcholar by Fabricius, in 
his Bibliotheca Latina, vol. ii. p. 501%. lib. iv. c. 3. 

‘Thefe Sententie were publifhed again at Leipfic, 1725, in gto, 
by Urbanus Godof. Siberus, a man juftly celebrated for his know- 
Jedge in ecclefiaftical hiftory, on whom Pinius very improperly 
beftows the contemptible title of Scielus. 

Siberus, in this publication, attempts to refute the arguments 
of Gale‘and Thomafius, and afferts,, that thefe Sententiz are ab-~ 
folutely the produ€tion of Sixtus II. fometimes called Sextus, 
and Xyftus. To this opinion of Siberus we can by no means 
aflent ; and, indeed, we are confirmed in our fentiments by the 
concurring teftimony of the foliowing eminent {cholars : 

Fapricius, in his Bibliotheca Latina, vol.i. p. 732. vol. iii. 
p. 501. Biblictheca Graca, vol. ii. po 4it. In his Catalogue 
of the Stoics, V. SexTius, vol. xiii. p. 643. where the Reader 
will find a full account of this difpute, and of the editions of 
Sextius. 

SHOETTGENIUS, in his fupplementary and fixth volume to 
Fabricius’s Biblioth. Latin. media et infime /Etatis, p. 553. 

BRUCKER, in his Hiforia Critica Philofophia. Per.ii. p. te 
Jib. i. c. a1. feet. 2. vol. ii. p. 86.3; in which he collects all the 
various opinions about Quintus Sextius; and p. go. where he 

ives a fummary view of the arguments produced both in favour 
of Sixtus II. and in favour of Sextius the philofopher with re- 
{pect to this Enchiridion Sententiarum. 

SAXIUs, in his Onomatticon, vol. i. p. 369, 370. where he 
refers to another work of his own, intitled, Que/f. Liter. Hiftor. 
with which we have never been able to meet, where the title of 
Sextius to thefe Sententia is further Arengthened, and that of Xyf- 


tus further abrogated. 
To 
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To the opinions of thefe learned men, we beg leave to fubfcribe 
our own; which, though we do it without any peremptory af 


fertions, may merit fome re{pect, 


and lay claim to fome influence, 


For we have carefully and accurately perufed all the remaining 
fragments of Sextius, both in-Greek and Latin, and have coolly 
and deliberately examined al] the authors, whether ancient or 
modern, who have delivered their fentiments on this fubject, 
With a lift of the writers who have mentioned our Philofo- 


pher, we fhall conclude this account, 
ANCIENT WRITERS. 


Antonius Monachus, Vid. 
Maximus. 

Auétor Appendicis ad Ifidorum. 
de Vitiis et Virtutibus, a 
Mabill. editus. p.62. | 
Auguftinus, Retragt. 2. 42. et 
alibi de Natur. i. Gratia. 

c. 49. lib. il. 

Claudianus Mamertus Pre/byt. 
de Anima. 

Eufebius, Chron, p. 200, 

Gelafius in Decreto. (Si ft 
Gelafit.) 

Hieronymus ad Ctefiph. ad 
Pelag. vol. iii. po ris. In 
Jerem. c. 22. vol. v. p. 148. 
In Ezeck. c. 18. Jbid. p. 206. 
and vol. i. p. 24. 

Hieronymus in Chron. p. 156. 

Ildefonfus de Script. Ecclef. c. i. 

Laurent. Pifanus, in Sententiis. 


Mopern 
Ata Erudit. MDCCxxIv. p. 


ma de Vit. Philofoph. 
Cc. 110. 

Afflemannus in Bibl. Oriental. 
I. Pp. 429. 

Bradwardinus T. in Caufa Dei, 

Brucker. Hiftor. Critic. Philof, 
ll. p. 86. 

Carolo, L. J. Biblioth. Ponti- 
fic. p. 202. 

Champerius in Sextium. 

Colerus in Anthol, 3. fafc. 1. 


Ep. Vill. p. 52. 





Maximus et Antonius, JZona- 
chi, p. 8. 42. 96. 194. 197. 
215. 228. 

Maximus S, in Dionyf. Areop, 
c. 5. Myfter. Theolog. ii, 
p. 85. 

Origines c. Celfum. viii. p. 
397+ In Matth. p. 3€9. 
Plinius N. Hiftor. xviii. 68. 
V. ii. p. 136. | 
Plutarch de Profeét. in Virtut. 

vi. 288. de Ira cohib. vii. 789. 

Quintilian, Inftitut, Orat. x. 
920. Ed. Burm. 

Seneca, Ep. 49. §9- 64. 73. 
84. 98. 108. de Ira. ti. ili. 
Q zit. Nat. vil. 3 

Seneca. Rhetor Controv, ii. 

Suetonius, Illuftr. Gram, ii. 
p» 381. Ed. Burm. 


WRITERS. 

Commentatores Sextii in variis 
editionibus. 

Faber N. in Senec. Rhet. 
Controv. ti. Pref, 

Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. ii. 414. 
xtil. 643. 

Bibl. Lat. i. 734. iii. 





643- 

Freytag. Adparat. Literar. vol. 
1. 655. 

Frienfnemius Suppl.in Livium, 
lib. cxvi. 4t. 

Galeus, Pref. ad Mythol. O- 
pulc. 

Gaudentius 
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Gaudentius de Pythag. Animar. 
Tranfm. Pif. 1641. 4to. 

Hambergerus, i. p. ii. p. 588. 

Jonfius de Scriptorib. Hitt. Phil. 
p. 88. 

Labbe de Script. Ecclefiaft. 

Lipfius, in Senec. Epift. 59. & 
alibi. Manud. ad Stoic. vol. 
vill, p. 642. 677. 820. 

Mofheim, Differt. de turbat. a 
recent. Platon. Eccl. 43. 
Syntagma Diff. Hilt. Eccl. 
Pp. 202. 

Oldoinus in Athen. Roman. p. 
614. 

Pinius ad Vitam Sixti II. 

—— Placcius de Anonym. ii. 


287. 
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Rhodogini Le&. Antiq. xviii. 
14. 

Scaliger in Eufeb. mmx. 

Schefferus de nat. et conf, 
Philofoph. Ital. p. 179. 

Saxius, Onomatt. i. 333. 36g. 
Quef, Liter. Hiftor. 

Schoettgenius, Suppl. ad Fabri- 
cii Bibl. Lat. Mediz Lasin, 
vol. vi. p. 553: 

Siberius ad Sextum. 

Stollius, Introd. ad Hift. Liter. 
a Langio, p. 458. 727. 

Thomafius, in Fabri Thefaur, 
V. Xyftus. 

Vincentius Bellovacenius, Spe-. 
cul. Moral. et Hiftoric, 


This fmall, though ufeful addition to our narrative, will enable 
CLERICUs, and our learned Readers, to examine for themfelves, 
at greater Jeifure, and at greater length, than our limits or our 
time will allow us to do, on the prefent occafion. 


B_y. 


Lately 
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GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
RMLON THLY REVIEW, 
From its Commencement, to the End of the Seventieth Volume, 
By the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, 
COMPILER OF THE CATALOGUE OF UNDESCRIBED MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Containing a Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets charac 
- terized, with the Size and Price of each Article, and References 
to the Reviews wherein the Account of them, with the Book- 
fellers’ Names, are inferted. Alfo an Index to the principal 
Extra&ts, Obfervations, and remarkable Paffages. 
Sold by 7. Becket, Pail Mall. 


T length this Compilement, fo long and fo frequently called 

for by our Readers, hath made its appearance ; and we hope 

it will anfwer the expectations of thofe who have been fo defirous of 

fuch a publication.— Of the manner in which the Work hath been 

executed, fome idea may be formed, by attending to the following 
eatraét from the Compiler’s Preface. 

‘¢ The First Volume contains an Index to the 7it/es, AuTHoRs’ 
Names, Sizes and Prices, of all the Books and Pamphlets (digefted 
onder their refpective clafles) which are chara€erized in the Reviews, 
from the beginning of the Work, in (749, to the end of the Seven- 
tiETH Volume, which was finithed in the year 1784. 

‘* In refpect to the Prices of ae and F ‘amphlets, they are given 
as they filand in the Reviews. The names of the Bookfellers and 
Publifhers will be found in the Reviews themielves; to which the 
reader is conitantly directed, by the Firlt Volume, or Catalogue part, 
as we may termit, of this Work. 

‘© For the accommodation of thofe who may with to know what 
hath been «written by or concerning any particular Author, during 
the period of the Reviews, an Inpix to aut tie Names is added to 
the TasLe of Contents, of which the Firft Volume confifts. 

‘¢ In the Seconp VoLuME is given an Inpex to the principal 
Extracts, Obfervations, and remarkable Paflages. As thefe mate- 
rials could not'be fo properly arranged in Clafles as thofe of the Firft 
Volume, they are wholly comprehended under one General Alpha- 
bet; and the particulars are literally copied from the original In- 
dexes, fubjoined to the diferent Volumes of the Review.” 

¢ To what Mr. A. hath h obferved, we need only to add one re- 
mark, viz. That even to readers w ho are not pofflefied of fets of the 
Review, thefe volumes wiil be of great ufe, as ~ may, with ftrict 
truth, be affirmed to comprehend the moit general, and moit com- 
plete 7 priced Catalogue that ever was offered to the Public. 

tt may be further obferved, with refpeét to thofe whofe fets of 
the Review are ixccmplete, that to fuch ‘perfons, this publication 
will be found peculiarly ufeful, as it will, in fome meafure, fupply 
the want of thofe volumes of Review j in which their fets are deficient, 
and which, perhaps, are no where to be procured.’ 
Rev. March, 1786. 
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To the REMARKABLE PASsAGESs in this Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, 


or Pamphlet, /ee the 


Table of Contents, prefiwed te the Volume. 


voyage 


AP SSINLA, Lobo’s 
Dr. 3. 


to, tranflated by 
Johnfon, 59. 


Achard, M. on the expanfion of 


fluid by heat, 550. Method of 
afcertaining the quantity of 
phlogifton in a given fort of 
air, sst. On the falubrity 
of atinofpheric air, 552. On 
the heat of boiling w ier, 5546 

Acid, nitrous, analyfed, 209. 

——, vitriolic, sb. 

-——, faccharine, how formed, 
210. 

-——, marine, analyfed, 7d, 

Acids, the compofition of, 209. 
Lavoifier’s doctrine concerning 
them refuted, 26. 

Addifon, his ftyle of writing at- 
tacked, and defended, 68. 
Agriculture, benefited by inclo- 
jures of waites, &c. 74. That 
of the county of Norfolk ex- 
plained and recommended, go. 
— , memoirs of, and of 
rural and domeftic economy, 
publifhed by the Royal Society 
of Paris, for the years 1785 

and 1786, 581 

Ahbaz, Uaiah’s prophecy to, as a 
fign, &c. appealed to, as one 
great argument of the truth of 
Chriftianity, 267. 

Air, temperature of, in different 
Jatitudes, 45. How eltimated, 
ib. Component parts of, 121. 
Producible from water, 126. 
Specific gravity of nine differ- 
ent kinds of, 209. 

, dephlogifticated, produced 

From raw 











from water, 337. 


filk, 333. 
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4ir, fixed, diffolves a ftone in 
the bladder, 360 

——, nature of different kinds 
of air, 528. 

——, the quantity of phlogifton 
in it, how afcertained, 551. 

——, atmofpheric, its component 


parts, 531. Salubrity of, in 
different places, 552. 
Air-pump, a new one, without 


valves, 558. 

America, antiquities found there, 
329. Travels in, 39. ‘Tarle- 
ton’s hiftory of his campaigns 
there, Firft bithops ap- 
pointed there, 86. Planofa 
new conftitution for the United 
States of, 489. Impolicy of 
France in affilting the Ameri- 
cans in their revolt from Great 
Britain, 562, 

Anchor, anautical machine, cal!. 
ed the fwimming anchor, in- 
vention of, not to be afcribed 
to Dr. Franklin, 256. 

Animals, their difcriminating cha- 
racteriftics, obfcurity of, 469. 

Antiquities in North America, ac- 
count of, 329. 

Apologue, high antiquity of that 
fpecies of ¥ writing, 568. Eaft- 
ern, fome account of, 570. 

Agua Regia, its compofition, 210. 

Ariani/m attacked on philofophi- 
cal principles, 151. 

Ariftotle. See Cocke. 

Arteaga, his hittory of the ltalian 
opera, 

“ae relly? Om chief object, 204. 

Atmofphere, the heat of, at dif- 
ferent heights, 45. Caufed by. 
the quantity of vapour,, 123. 

ihe 





the moifture of, how obferved, 
116. ‘The component parts of, 
121. Eleétricity of, 126. 

Atterbury, bifhop, his connexion 
with Father Courayer, 356. 
Noticed by the lieutenant of 
police, id. 

Attra@ion of cohefion, remark- 
able inftance of, 381. 


Bakes, Air, remarks on, 449. 

Bards, and Druids, Irith, va- 

rious particulars relative to, 
426—438. 

Bardeffes, filence of hiftory with 
regard to them, ib. 

Barometer, objections to its ufe in 
meafuring heights, 537. 

Baferville’s types employed in 
printing. the works of the late 
King of Pruffia, 585. 

Baxter, Mr. defcribes a fet of ha- 
los and parahelia, 347. 

Beecher, Mr. firft deicribed phlo- 
gifton, 207. 

Bellenden, William, a Scotch 
writer, fome account of him, and 
of his writings, 504. Extraor- 
dinary preface to the new edi- 
tion of jome of his Tracts, 505. 

Bennet, Mr. defcribes a new elec- 
trometer, 339. 

Black Eagle, afong, by Dr. James 
Fordyce, 377- 

Blind People, method of teaching 
them to write and read mufic, 

6s. 

Blood, obfervations on the circu- 
lation of, 327. 

Boethius, fome account of him 
and his writings, 197. His 
notion of happinefs, 7d. 

Bramah, Mr. the inventor of 
locks, on a new conftruction, 
that cannot be picked, 406. 

Brafs, not magnetical, 241. 

Brefees, Captain. See Caffricom. 

Brooke, Henry. See Gu/favus. 


Brown, Dr. William Laurence, 
his Prize-diflertation on Scep- 
ticifm, 571. 

Brown, vir Thomas, the pomp of 


[NDE xX. 


his ftyle and dition refle&ed in 
“a writings of Dr. S, Johnfon, 
9. 

Bruning, M. on the depth of ca- 
nals, 527. 

Bryant, J. F. pipe-maker and 
poet, fome account of, 159. 
Specimen of his poetry, id. 

Brydone, Mr. his account of a re- 
markable thunder-ftorm, 344. 

Buchanan, the hiftorian, influ- 
enced by Q_ Elizabuth, to mifz 
reprefent Mary Q. of Scots, 
473° 

Bugge, Profeflor, determines the 
place of Saturn’s defcending 
node, 177. 

Bunbury. Mr. his humorous aca- 
demy for grown horfemen, 389. 

Button, Sir Thomas, his voyage 
for finding a north-wett paflage, 
zg1. His Journal loft, 292. 


AGLIOSTRO, Count, ob- 
fervations on his adventures, 
and fufpicious character, 247. 

Calonne, M. de, his addrefs to the 
King of France, 363. 

Camphor-tree, natural hiftory of, 

4. | 

Cars, the depth of, increafed 
by itreams, 527. 

Ca/aux, Marquis de, his corre- 
{pondence with the Monthly 
Reviewers, 88. 

Caffini, M. refuted by Dr. Maf- 
kelyne with refpe& to the 
longitude and latitude of 
Greenwich, 180. ) 

Caftillon, M. on gnomonics, 555. 

Caffricom, Captain, and Brefkes, 
their voyage to examine the 
N. E. coaft of Tartary, 297. 

Cavallo, Mr. his magnetical ex- 
periments, 341. 

Cel/us, a {cholar of Sextius, 60c. 

Chaftellux, Marquis de, his ac- 
commodations, &c. in his 
American travels, 39. 

Cheefe, Mr. his machine for 
teaching blind people to write 
mufic, 465. 

17 Chemifiry, 
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Chemifiry, general divifion of, 
499. | 
Chefs, hiftory of the game of, 


312. Account of the various 
treatifes written concerning it, 
ib. 

Chefterfield, Earl of, his writings 
compared with thofe of Dr. 
S. Johnfon, 458. His oppo- 
fition to the act for licenfing 
dramatic compofitions, 60. 

Chriftianity, its truth referred to 
one great argument, drawn from 
Ifaiah, vii. 1—16. 267. See 
alfo Philojophy, and Revela- 
tion. 

Chronology, remaiks on, 319. 

Cicero, obfervations on his firft 
Tufculan, 556. 

Clergy, fermon preached againf 
fuch of them as are of blame- 
able conduct, 421. 

Cliuds, formation of, 126. 

Collins, Mr. his Oriental Eclogues 
praifed, 25. 

Colman, Mr. his thoughts on 
public education, 275. Pro- 
fefledly written in anfwer to 
Mr. Locke, 7d. Extra&s from, 
24. His ode relative to Dr. 

ohnfon, 279. His imitation 
of Pialm xxxix. 281. 

Comet, a new one, fee Her/chel. 

Commons, Britifh Houfe of, a 
{chool for eloquence, 233. 
Not an adequate reprefenta- 
tion of the people, 734. 

Compa/s, variation of, confidered, 
343° 

Commerce, internal, increafes po- 
pulation, 130. 

_ , external, diminifhes 
national indultry, 24. 

— of England, eftima- 
tion of, 237. 

Conftitution of the Englifh go- 
vernment, a medley of other 
forms, 234. Comparative view 
of its advantages and difad- 
vantages, 235. Jultideaform- 
ed of it, by a French authorefs, 
565. 
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Cook, Captain; vindicated agaibft 
Dr. Forfter, 293. 

Cooke, Mr. his new edition of 
Ariftotle’s Poetics, 1. His 
Greek tranflation of Gray’s 
Elegy, 9. 

Counties, Englith, utility of their 
divifion into tythings and un- 
dreds, 113. 

Courayer, Father, his intimacy 
with Bifhop Atterbury, 356. 
Crafitius, a famous teacher at 
Kome, 599. 
Criminals, the public punifh- 
ments of, their defign, 153. 
Effects of, ineflicacious, 154. 

Plan for reforming, 76. 

Crokat, James, a great literary 
projector, 31. 

Crown lands, two kinds of, 259. 
At prefent confounded, 74. 
Cullum, Sir Thos. on a remark- 

able exfoliation, 360. 

Curfe of the earth, on the fa/!, 

hypothefis concerning, 182. 


D4”, Major, his tranflation 

of the Inftitutes of Tamer- 

lane, compared with that of 
M. Langleés, 578. 

Deafne/s. See Sims. 

Debt, national, method for dif- 
charging, 302. Its magnitude 
at the beginning of 1786, 
304. 

Dedications, how they ought to 
be written, 461. 

De Foe, Daniel, fketch of his 
life, 459. His character as a 
writer, 460. 

Denham, Sir John, his claim to 
reputation as a poet queftioned, 
26. 

Dieman, Dr. on the nature of dif- 
ferent aeriform fluids, 528. 
Difcoveries, made in the northern 
feas, 2g0. ‘The Dutch ac- 
counts deemed inconfiftent with 
each other, 297. ‘That hypo- 
thefis groundlefs, 298. See 


Voyages, 
Diverfions of the field, as prac- 
Tt tifed 





tifed by our anceftors, verfes 
on, 491. 

Douglas, Dr. affifts in the publi- 
cation of Clarendon’s ftate- 
papers, 51. 

Dogmati/m, its abfurdity, 574. 
Proper medium between it and 
fcepticifm, 575. 

Donop, Col. affeéting account of 
his death, in the attack of the 
fort at Red Bank, in America, 
42. 

Draining of mines. See Mines. 

Duelling. See Rawdon. 

Dung tor manure, the beft forts 
pointed out, go. 

Dyer, the poet, his Grongar Hill 
criticifed, 28. 

-——, his memory defended a- 
gainft the afperfions of Sir John 
Hawkins, 62. 


ARTA, propofals for afcer- 
taining the figure of, 181. 

> iftrata of, in Lincoln- 
fhire, 347- Change of the 
earth immediately after the 
Fall, fuppofed to have been 
total, 182. See alfo Curf, 
and Globe. 

Earthquake, account of one in 
the north of England, 346. 
Earths, the tran{mutations of, 
554- , 
Education, public, arguments in 
favour of, 275. Hints for the 

improvement of, id. 

———, intelleftual, new plan 
of, 543. The fynthetic me- 

_ thod difapproved, id. See 
alfo- Milton. 

Egan, Dr. his method of teaching 
boys to fpeak Latin, 463. 
Obtains a premium for it, 464. 

Egypt, Volney’s travels into, 
589. Hotand dreadful fouth- 
erly winds there, 5g0. ‘ler- 
rible effects of, 591. 

Englifbmen, their liberty, whence 
derived, 231. In what re- 
{pects inferiof to German free- 





dom, 232. » Their Houfe of 
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Commons a fchool of elo. 
quence, 233. Their military 
power by fea and land, 235, 
Their poor, 236. Their com- 
merce, id. 

— of the atmofphere, 
126. 

Ele&rometer, new one defcribed, 
339. Variety of experiments 
On, 340. 

Elephanta, ifland of, wonderful 
caverns in, defcribed, 207. 
Elizabeth, Queen, her duplicity 
with refpec&t to Mary Queen 
of Scots, 477. Her proje& 
with Murray for the deftruction 
of Mary, 480. Her hiftory 
— by a French lady, 

I. 

Elecation, new method of teach- 
ing, 202. 

Ethics better underftood by the 
moderns than by the ancients, 
13. 

Exfoliation, remarkable inftances 
of, 360. 362. 


PASIANUS fiudies under Sex- 
tius, 580. 

Faith, implicit, in the opinions 
of our forefathers, inexcufa- 
ble, and injurious to truth, 
149. 

Farmers, in Norfolk, peculiar 
advantages poffeffed by them, 
96. Excellent character of 
their labourers, 97. 

Fafbion, the followers of, fatir- 
ized, 375. 

Feuds, or feudal power, prior to 
the Norman Conquelt, 110. 
When introduced into Eng- 
land, 76. 


Fielding, Uenry, his writings 
arraigned, and ~ vindicated, 
66. 


Fire, falted with fire, &e. 
Mark, ix. 49, 50. Meaning 
of that expreflion, S11. 

Fifberies, Britith, plan for im- 

roving, 73. 

ena the propriety of efta- 

blifhing 
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blithing them on the coaft of 
Scotland and the Hebrides, 
444. Their prefent ftate im- 
perfect, 445. 

Fifberies, Newfoundland, efti- 
mate of the value of, 405. 

Forces of Great Britain, vy land 
and fea, general eflimate of,235. 

Fordyce, Rev. Dr. poems by, 
376. Specimens of, 477. 

Formey, M. on the firft ‘Tufculan 
of Cicero, 556. 

Forfter, Dr. his abufe of the me- 
mory of Capt. Cook repre- 
hended, 293. 

France, on the eve of fome revo- 
lution in government, favour- 
able to liberty, 561. Herim- 
policy in affifting America 
againft England, 562. 

Franklin, Dr. Benj. tettimony to 
his great character, 44. 

- > hot the in- 
ventor of the /wimmiug anchor, 


256. 








» his friend- 
fhip and correfpondence with 
Mr. Strahan, 372. 


GAME, vaft damage done 
by, tothe farmers in Nor- 
folk, ror. 

Gauden, Bifhop, exprefsly de- 
clared to have been the author 
of Icon Bafilike, 54. 

Genefis, Mr. Dawfon’s tranflation 
of fome parts of, 140. 

‘Seorgium Sidus. See Herfchel. 

Gerard, M. on the tranf{motation 
of earths and flones, 554. 

Giffard, Mr. his inftrumentality 
in caufing the a& for licenfing 
the ftage, 60. 

Gledit/ch, M. his natural hiftory 
of the camphor-tree, 554. 

Globe of the earth, its age contro- 
verted, 183. 

Guomonics, the theory and prac- 
tice of, 555. 

Godfchal, Mr. a contributor to- 
ward the publication of Cla- 
rendon’s flate-papersy 51. 
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Golden Rump, a play, occafions 
the act for licenfing the ftage, 
60. 

Gold/mith’s Deferted Village cha- 
ratterized, 30. 

Goodall, Mr. the firft who fuc- 
cefsfully attempted to clear up 
the hiftory of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 474. 

Goths. See Scythians. 

Government, nature of the Eng- 
lifh, fentiments of different 
writers relative to the changes 
which it has undergone, 107. 

Grand, M. le, publithes Lobo’s 
voyage to Abyiflinia, 132. 
‘l'ranflation of that work, by 
Dr. johnfon, 76. 

Grange, M. ce la, on the varia- 
tions of the motions of the 
primary planets, 555. 

Gray, Mr. his Elegy tranflated 
into Greek, 9. ‘That poem 
defended againit Mr. Knox, 

Ceetaland (Mifs) on the Grecian 
method of painting in waxy 
463. 

Greenwich, the latitude of, 179. 

, diftance of, from 
Paris. See Roy. 

Gulph Stream, particularly de- 
fcribed, 481. Caufes of, in- 

_ veltigated, 482. Diredions 
to navigators for crofling it, 
483. , 

Guillam, Capt. his voyage to 
Hudfon’s Bay, 292. 

Guftavus Vafa, a play ; citations 
from, to evince its political 
tendency, 6s. 

Guthrie, Mr. the real author of 
Milton’s Apotheofis, generally 
fuppofed to have been written 
by Dr. S. Johnfon, 69. 





H44F?, M. his cure of the 
incarcerated entero-epiplo- 
hydrocele, 526. 
Hafex, the Perfian poet, a vo- 
184. His 
Speci- 
men 


juptuous writer, 
Odes tranflated, 185. 
Tt2 














frien of, as tranflated by Sir W. 
Jones, 26. The fame by Mr. 
Nott, 186. Critical remarks 
on, 188. Farther fpecimens, 
and obfervations, 189. 

Hall, James, his voyage to Weft 
Greenland, 291. Finding the 
longitude by obfervation, firft 
attempted by him, 76. 

Halo. See Parahelia. 

Hanway, Jonas, anecdotes con- 
cerning, 220. 

Happine/s, ideas of, as conceived 
by Boethius, 197. 

Harrifon, John, diffolves a ftone 
in the bladder by fixed air, 
360. 

Hawkins, Sir John, characterized 
as a biograther, 56. As an 
egotift, 57. As a relater of 

Saas, _ As a book-maker, 

59. Asa politician, 63. As 

a moralift, 64. As a critic, 

67. “As an editor, 69. Lit 

of the pieces given by him, in 

his edition of Johnfon’s works, 


- 90. 

Herschel (Mifs) difcovers a new 
comet, 177. 

—- -., Dr. his remarks on ditto, 
10. 

——, Difcovers two fatellites 
belonging to the Georgium 
Sidus, 179. 

——— , Difcovers three volcanos 
in the moon, 346. 

Hertzberg, Count de, his decla- 
ration refpecting the intended 
edition of the late King of 
Pruffia’s works, 584. 

Heffelink, M. his prize differtation 
on the folly of {cepticifm, 576. 

Heffian troops, in the pay of Great 
Britain, their unfuccefsful at- 
tack on the Red Bank fort, 41. 

Highlands of Scotland, the wettern 
coaft of, defcribed, 443. The 
miferable condition of the in- 
habitants, 76. The ftate of 
agriculture, 74. Means of im- 


proving, 444. 


Highlanders of Scotland, the 


wretchednefs of their fituation 
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poetically reprefented, 439. 
England pathetically exhorted 
to affift them, 441. 

Hiftory, compilers of the univer- 
fal, 32. Who the firit pro- 
jectors of that work, 31. 

Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scots 
obfcure, 472. Reafons why, 
473-  Firft elucidated by Mr. 
Goodall, 474. 

Holland, ftate of parties in that 
republic, for feven years paft, 
364. Encomium on the Stadt- 
holder, 367. 

Hooper, Mr. on the hydrocepha« 
lus, 359. 

Horfemanfbip, humorous inftrac- 
tionsin, 389. 

Hofpital, Wettminfter lying-in, 
account of, 408. 

Hofpitals, their ufe as fchools of 
medicine, 542. 

Hud/on’s Bay, relation of a voyage 
to, in 1611 and 1612, 291. 
Remarks on the Hudfon’s Bay 
Company, 292. 

Hume, David, his hiftory of our 
conftitution deficient with re- 
gard to the earlier periods, 107. 

—, cenfured for his partial 
account of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 475. 

—— , miftaken in his idea of the 
literary abilities of women, 563. 

Humility, Chriftian, defined and 
explained, 147. 

Hurry, Mr. tried for perjury, 322. 
Obtains a verdict, with 3,000]. 
damages, 323. 

Hydrocele, aremarkable one cured, 

26. 

seinen the principles of, 

Miecrév, character of, compared 
with that of the libertine, 452. 


AMES I. his duplicity, 54. 

, his tyranny, 214. 

Icon Bafilike, the author of, de- 
termined, 54. 

Febb, Dr. John, his life, 348. 
Particulars of his conduct while 
at Cambridge, 349. Refigns 

5 his 
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his church preferment, 352. 
Studies phyfic, and is admitted 
a licentiate of the college, i. 
Commences practice, 353. 
Enters zealoufly into political 
contefts, and is regarded asa 
diftinguifhed champion in the 
caufe of freedom, ié. His 
death, 74. His writings, 354. 

Inclofure of common fields, &c. 
defended, as tending to the pro- 
motion of agriculture, &c. 74. 

Indifference, addrefs to, by Mrs. 
Yearfley, 487. 

Infanity, fome remarkable cafes 
of, 217. Thecaufes of, invetti- 
gated, 305. 

‘Sobnfon, Dr. S. his cenfure of 
Milton’s Lycidas controverted, 
26. Unfavourable idea of the 
Dr. as given by Sir John Haw- 
kins, 56. The tranflator of 
Lobo’s voyage to Abyilinia, 
59. His notion of virtue, and 
the moral fenfe, 65. His 
ftriking remark on the fplendor 
of Gray’s odes, 157. His 
manner of writing compared 
with that of Lord Chefterfield, 
458. 

Jobnftone, Dr. James, on the 4y- 
drophobia, 360. 

, Dr. Edward, on the 
angina pectoris, 301. 

Ireland. See Monks. See Roman 
Catholics. Traveller’s direc- 
gory through that country, 84. 
Mufic of Ireland hittorically 
and critically difcuffed, 426. 

Jrene, a tragedy, by Dr. S. John- 
fon, fome account of, 135. 

VYfaiah, vii. 1—16, that fingle 
prophecy, ‘ Behold a Virgin, 
&c.’ adduced as, alone, a 
complete proof of Chriftianity, 
267. 

Hands defcribed by old geogra- 
phers not to be found at pre- 
fent, 299. 





KATE, Mr. his poem on 
his lofing a law-fuit, 195. 
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Turns vexation into merri- 
ment, 2d, 

Keralio, Mademoifelle de, pub- 
lifhes the lives of celebrated 
French-women, 548. And of 
Elizabeth Q. of England, 561. 

Knox, the famous reformer, why 
a bad hiflorian, 473. Curious 
account of him, when in the 
pulpit, 506. 

Kohler, M. his obfervations on 
the tranfit of Mercury, 178. 


AMBERT on hydrodynamics, 
555° ; 

Lande, M. dela, his account of 
a voyage through Hudfon’s 
Bay into the Pacific Ocean 
fuppofed fabulous, 301. 

Langles, M. his French verfion 
of the Inflitutes of Timur, 578. 
More free and paraphrattic 
than that of Major Davy and 
Profeflor White, id. Speci- 
mens of, 579. 

Languages, the Greek and Latin 
{uppofed to be derived from the 
Celtic, 22. This hypothefis 
refuted, 25. 

Lavoifier, M. his antiphlogiftic 
doctrine refuted, 529. See 
Acids. 

Lentz, Mr. his prize differtation, 
fhewing that true philofophy 
has no tendency to undermine 
revelation, 518. 

Lett/om, Dr. on the mangel wur- 
zel, 166. On the palpitation 
of the heart, 358. On lignum 
quaflix, 359. On the hydroce- 
phalus, 24. On tranfplanting 
teeth, 362. 

Levi, Mr. David, a Jew, ane 
fwers Dr. Prieftley’s letter to 
the Jews, 418. Replied to 
by Dr. Prieftley, id. 

Libertine compared with the hy- 
pocrite, 452. 

Lill, Dr. Van, cures an encyfted 
tumour on the patella, by.an 
application of colophonia, &c.' 
527- 

Tt 3 


Limbird, 








Limbird on the ftrata of the earth 
in Lincolnfhue, 347. 

Liturgy, ufe of, in public prayer 
afferted, 454. 

Lobo, Father, his voyage to Abyf- 
finia tranflated by Dr. S. 
Johnfon, 132. Sketch of Lo- 
bo’s account of his voyage, id. 
His difcovery of the fource of 
the Nile, 134. 

Locks, new conftruétion of, 406. 

——, impoffible to be picked, 
ib. 

-—— , inventor of, 74. 

Longitude, difference of, between 
Greenwich and Paris, 180. 

, the firft attempt to 
find it by obfervation, 291. 

Luttrel, Mr. cafe of a gangrene, 


358. 


AGNETISM, tefts of, 341. 

"~ See bra/s. See compa/s. The 
beft methods of communicat- 
ing it, 342. Several experi- 
ments concerning it, 243. 

Mangel Wurzel, account of, 166. 
A fipecies of beet, 167. Fur- 
ther account of, 582. Pecu- 
liarly ufeful as food for cattle, 
ib. Produce of crops eiti- 
mated, 583. 

Marfball, Mr. his plan for ob- 
taining an accurate knowledge 
of provincial practice in 
Englifh agriculture, go. His 
account of the Norfolk prac- 
ice, 26, His minutes of par- 
ticular facts, &c. g1. His 
fteady purfuit of his plan for 
acquiring agricultural know- 
ledge, 102. 

Mary Queen of Scots, reafons 
why her hiftory is obfcure, 472. 
The faults of hiftorians who 
have written her life, 475. 
Her letters to Bothwell fictiti- 
ous, 476. Her trial at York, 





ib. At Weltminfter, 478. 

Mafkelyne, Dr. on the latitude 
and longitude of Greenwich, 
379. See Cafini. 
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Mauduit, M. his generalfhip in 
the action at Red Bank, 41. 
His humanity to Col. Donop, 
42. 

Mea/fure, an univerfal one de- 
fcribed, 379. How obtain- 
able without a ftandard, 380. 

Medical Society, account of its 
inftitution, 357. 

Mercury. See Kehler. See Quick- 
filver. 

Mermaid of Haarlem defcribed, 
527. 

Metals, their calcination and re- 
duction, 210. 

Meteorology, new theory of, 116. 

Mid-day, within the ‘Tropics, 
poetically defcribed, 284. 

Millar, Mr. the late bookfeller, 
ftory of, with refpec to his 
final payment to Johnfon, for 
the copy of his Dictionary, 59. 

Milton, his Lycidas defended 
againft Dr. Johnfon, 26. His 
Samfon arraigned, and vindi- 
cated, 67. His treatife on 
education not favourable to do- 
meftic tuition, 276. Written 
to recommend academies, zd. 

Minerals, obf{curity of their dif- 
criminating charaterittics, with 
refpect to vegetables and ani- 
mals, 469. 

Mines, defcription of a machine 
for draining them, 466. 

Monkhoufe, Dr. publifhes the 
third volume of Clarendon’s 
State-papers, 50. 

Monks, their firk eftablifhment in 
Treland, 285. Sources of their 
wealth, 26, 

Mont-Blanc, unfucgefsful  at- 
tempts to reach its fummit, 
124. ‘The temperature of the 
air on its fide, 125. Suc- 
cefsfully afcended by M. de 
Sauffure, 532. Particulars of 
his journey, 538. His meteo- 
rological obfervations made on 
the fummit, 7d. 

Mcon. See Herfchell. See Fel- 
CUNO. 


Morality 
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Morality and politics, their pro- 
per connection, 586. 

More, Mr. his account of an 
earthquake in the north of 
England, 348. 

Morgan, Mr. his prize differta- 
tion, fhewing that true philo- 
fophy has no tendency to un- 
dermine revelation, 508. Far- 
ther account of that work, 513. 

Morley, Mr. his letter to Lord 
Hyde, 53. 

Mofes, his adventure with the 
daughter of Raguel, pious de- 
clamation on, 12. 

Mufic, parochial, remarks on the 
abufes of, 250. Remedies for, 
propofed, 251. Ancient Irith 
mufic difcuffed, 426. 

-——, defcription of a machine 
for enabling blind people to 
write and read mufical notes, 
465. See alfo Arteaga. 

Mylne, Mr. on a red earth from 
Jamaica, as a fubftitute for 
Terras Puxzolana, 468. 


[VEVFOUNDLAND, value of 
our fifheries there eftimated, 
405. 
Newton, Sir Ifaac, his doétrine of 
vis inertia defended, 239. 
Nile, river, fource of, difcovered, 


134. 

Nobility of England, many of 
them celebrated for their learn- 
ing and literature, 232. 

Norfolk, account of the hufbandry 
and agriculture of that county, 
90. County workhoufe there 
commended, 236. 

-——, incredible damage done 
to the farmers in that county, 
by the game preferved in eft 
covers, 101. 

Norris, William, on puncturing 
the bladder through the rec- 
tum, 359. 

Nyerup, M. completes M. Sand- 
wig’s Teutonic mifcellanies, 


587. 
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GLE, Thomas, on an enlarged 
heart, 360, 

Old Maids, at what period of life 
does this denomination take 
place, 222- Situation of old 
maids confidered, 223. Their 
credulity, 224. ‘Their curiofi- 
ty, ib. Their afefation, 225. 
Envy and i/l-nature, 226. Their 
ingenuity, 227. Patience, ib. 
Charity, 228. State of old 
maidiim in _the antediluvian 
world, id. 

Opera, Italian, revolutions in that 
fpecies of the drama, 545. 

Ornithology, books on it imper- 
fect without characteriftical dif- 
tinctions, 391. 


AINTERS, what they ought 
to imitate, 206. 

Painting, not merely an imita- 
tive art, 204. 

in wax particular- 
ly defcribed, 463. 

Palmyra. See Volney. 

Papifis, to be refifted by Proteft- 
ants, but not perfecuted, 251. 

Parahelia and halos defcribed, 





347- 

Parkhurff, Mr. cenfured by Dr. 
Prieftley, 152. His mode of 
reafoning on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 173. 

Parliament of England. See No- 
bility. See Commons. 

Peas, method of fetting, by means 
of the dibble, as practifed by 
the Norfolk farmers, 98. 

Pegu, that kingdom defcribed, 
205. | 

Pendalemn, obfervations on, 379. 
The true length of one vibrat- 
ing feconds, 383. 

Pens made of guills, fuppofed to 
be ufed by the Romans, 541. 

Perfian poetry. See Hafez. 

Philofophy, true, has no tendency 
to undermine revelation, 508. 
513. 518. 523. 

Phlogifton, what, 207. The hif- 
tory of, 74. Dottrine of phlo- 
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gifton confirmed, 522, Me- 
thod of determining its quan- 
= in different kinds of air, 


Phojphorus, the acid of, examined, 
210. 





» its prefence in fea-wa- 
ter, 526. 

Planets, primary, the variations of 
their motions, 555. 

Politics, — a branch of mora- 
lity, 587. 

Poor, in England, their alarming 
increafe, 236. The legal pro- 
vifion made for them faid to 
exceed the revenue of many 
princes, 46. Eftimate of its 
amount, 74. 

-—, thoughts on the increafe 
of the poor’s rates, 322. Hints 
toward a remedy, 76. 

Pope, Mr. his Wind/or Foreft cri- 
ticized, 27. 

Popery, remarkable attachment of 
the royal houfe of Stuart to 
that religion, 52. ‘The tenets 
of, juftified, 414. 

Potatoe, the culture of, recom- 
mended ‘to the Norfolk farm- 
ers, for their cattle, 94. 

Prayer, in verfe, compofed by 
an uneducated. mechanic, 159. 
Prayer, public. See Liturgy. 

Price, Dr. his Arian hypothefis 
controverted by Dr. Prieftley, 
1gi. 

: » prophecies that reli- 
gious reformation will keep 
pace with other improvements, 
378. 

Prieftley, Dr. his controverfy with 
Dr. Horne, 150. With Dr. 
Price, 151. With Mr, Park- 
hurft, 152. With various other 
opponents, 418. His opinions 
relative to the green fubftance 
in ftagnant water refuted, 339. 

Provoft, Dr. confecrated Bifhop 

' of New York, 86. 

Pruffia, \ate king of, the author 

' of his own hiftory, sos. The 
Berlin edition of his works an- 

Particulars re- 





nounced, 583. 
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lating to the manufcript pieces, 
584. Of the publithed works 
to be reprinted, 26. His friend.. 
fhip and correfpondence with 
M. ce Suhm, 5g6. 

Pruffian officer, a poem, 282. 

Pfalm xxxix. imitated in blank 
verfe, 281. 

Pfalm fiuging. See Mujfic. 

—, defended, 509. 

Punifbments, public. See Crimi- 
nals. 


Puzzxolana, a fabRtitute for, 468. 





UAKERISM vindicated, with 
refpeét to religious principles 
and practice, 422. 
uakers, of America, ungrate- 
fully reprefented by the Mar- 
quis de Chaftelleux, 39. 
Quick/filver firft ufed as a fpecific 
in the venereal difeafe, 317. 
Different forms of, recommend- 
ed, 318. 


RA; the formation of, explain- 
ed, 116. 119. 126. 

Rawdon, Lord, his fentiments 
with refpect to the laws of ho- 
nour, 504. 

Razoumoufky, Count, on the phof- 
phoric light of fea-water, 526. 

Red Rank, in America, fort of, 
unfortunately attacked by the 
Heffians, 41+ 

Retorts, how to prevent their 
cracking, during chemical ope- 
rations, 462. 

Revelation a philofophy recon- 
cileable with each other, 5133. 

Revenue of the crown, whence 
derived, 257. Landed reve- 
nue, how diftinguifhed. from 
the King’s private property, 
259. Value of, in Great Bri- 
tain, 263. 

Reviewers, verfes to, 375+ 493. 

Rhodes, Mifs, on the manage- 
ment of filk-worms, 466. Ob- 
jections to, 467. 

Ripley, James, the learned hoft- 
ler at Barnet, 300. 

Robert/on, Dr. his Hiflory of Scot- 

land, 
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land, attacked, in regard to 
his account of Queen Mary, 
475+ Additions to that hiftory, 
publifhed feparately, for the 
ufe of the purchafers of former 
editions, 506. Curious account 
of Knox the reformer, extract- 
ed from thole Additigns, ib. 

Robilcund, ftate of that country, 
399. 

Roman Catholics; of Ireland, con- 
troverfy relative to, now fub- 
fifting in that country, 75. 
414. 417. 

Root of Scarcity. 
WVurzel. 

Roy, Maj. Gen. his arrangements 
for meafuring the diftance 
betw. Greenwich and Paris,180 

Royalty Theatre, literary contetts 
concerning, 161. 

Rub, Dr. cure of a tetanus, 358. 


See Mangel 


SALTED with fre, meaning of 
that expreflion, 511. 

Saturn. See Bugge. 

Sauffure, M. de, his theory of 
meteorology refuted, 117, &c. 
Account of his afcent to the 
top of Mont Blanc, 532. Ob- 
fervations made by him on 
the fummit of that high moun- 
tain, 538. 

Say, Benjamin, on a fpafmodic 
affeClion of the eyes, 361. 

Scepticifm, the folly of, 571. 

Scott, John, the poet, fome ac- 
count of him, and of his writ- 
ings, 25. His critical eflays 
on Englith poets, 26. 

Screpe, Mr. his concern in the pub- 
lication of Clarendon’s State- 
papers, 50. 

Scrophula, not always the caufe of 
{welled glands, 307. 

Scythians, or Goths, origin of, 318. 

Seneca, his Epiftles, tranflated by 
Dr. Morell, 13. The differ- 


ent tranflations of them, 14. 
Senfibility, poetic addrefs to, by 
Mrs. Yearfley, 486. 


peries. 


See Waring. 





IN DE X, 





Sextius, Quintus, particulars of 
his life and writings, 98. 
Anecdotes of his followers, 599» 
His works, 600. 

Sheep, live, obfervations.relative 
to the clandeftine exportation 
of, 71. 

Shooting, verfes on, 491. 

Silk-worms, how to be managed 
in cold feafons, 466. Mott 
proper food for, 467. 

Sims, Dr, on deafnefs, 359. 
Singing, in divine worthip, the 
practice of, defended, 509. 
Sinking fund, coufiderations on, 
30z. How applicable for dif- 
charging the national debt, 303, 

Smeaton, Mr. defcription of an 
engine for drawing water out 
of mines, 466. 

Societies, the mechanifm of, 127, 
205. 

~——---- for the encouragement of 
rural ceconomics, promoted by 
the great in France, but only 
by private perfons in England, 
and why, 581. 

Society, origin of, 19, 

Socion, a follower of the philafo- 
pher Sextius, 599. 

Spa/m, an extraordinary one de- 
{cribed, 361. 

Stage, act for licenfing, its hiftory, 
6o. 

Stahl adopts the do&rine of 
phlogifton, 207. 

Stanhope, Earl, remarks on a 
thunder-ftorm, 344. 

Stoze in the bladder, cured by 
fixed air, 360. 

Straban, Mr. biographical ac- 
count of, 370. His eminence 
as a printer, 371. His friend- 
fhip with Dr. B. Franklin, 372. 

Strata of the earth at Bofton in 
Lincolnfhire, 347. 

Stuart, family of, remarkable 
proof of their attachment to 

opery, 52- 

an "a Gilbert, his hiftory 
of Mary Queen of Scots de- 


fective, 475+ <2 
uhm, 
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Subm, M. de, his correfpondence 
with the late K. of Pruffia, 595. 
Death-bed letter from, 596. 

Sun, its nature falfely invefti- 
gated, 310. Suppofed to be 
like a great kitchen fire, 311. 
Its light neceflary for producing 
dephlogifticated air, 338. 

Superfition, one means of fub- 
jecting and enflaving mankind, 

2. 

Oat military and naval, their 
qualifications, 218. 

» in the navy, their fitua- 
tion compaffionately reprefent- 
ed, 412. 

Surgery, the prefent ftate of, 306. 
Bad ftate of, in the navy, 412. 

Swallows, their torpid ftate dur- 
ing winter, 540. 

Swayne, Mr. obje&s to Mifs 
Rhodes’s management of filk- 
worms, 467. 

Swinging, its effe&s in curing 
confumptions, 327. Cafes of 
cures by, 74. Deemed empi- 
ricifm, 328. 

Syria, Volney’s travels into, 592. 
His account of the Druzes 
there, 25. Extent and popu- 
Jation of that country, 593. 
Ruins of Palmira, 7d. Prefent 
ftate of commerce there, 594. 
Great privileges of the Franks, 


ib. 


TAMERLANE the Great, his 
Political and Military Initi- 
tutes tranflated into French, 
577° , 

Templars, Knights, account of 
their diffolution, 285. 

Theatre, act for licenfing, origin 
of, 6c. 

Thompson, Sir Benj. experiments 
on the production of dephlo- 
gifticated air, 337. Refutes Dr. 
Ingenhoufz’s fyftem, 338. 

T homfon’s Seafons, ftritture on, 30. 

Thunder-ftorm, a remarkable one 
defcrioed, 344. Obfervations 
ON it, 345- 

. ! 





IN DE X. 


Toleration afferted and recom- 
mended, 453. 

Tongues, the gift of, as fpoken of 
in Scripture, not fpeaking in 
languages, but in tones, 510. 

Trials, remarkable, in Scotland, 
213. 

Trinity, do&rine of, abfurdly in- 
troduced into a Preface to Ari- 
ftotle’s Poetics, 3. 

Trooftwyk, M. on the nature of 
different aeriform fluids, 528. 
Turnips, how cultivated in Nor- 

folk, 93. 

7 ythings, hundreds, and counties, 
their firft inftitution, 112. The 
utility of the divifion, 113. 

Tytler, Mr. his hiftorical re- 
fearches in favour of Mary 
Q. of Scots, commended, 475. 


V ANITY of Human Wifhes, a 
poem, by Dr. S. Johnfon, 
fhort account of, 135. 

Vapour, how converted into rain, 
117. Produces different kinds 
of aeriform fluids, 121. Is the 
caufe of heat in the lower re- 
gions of the atmofphere, 125. 

Vegetables, obfcurity of their dif- 
tinguifhing charatteriftics, 469. 
Endowed with perception, 76. 

Venereal difeafe, its hiftory, 317. 
Firft cured by quickfilver, 76. 
Different methods of treating 
it examined, 318. 

Verfes to Mira, on her wedding- 
day, 446. See allo Reviewers. 

on a young divine, who was 
made the fport of fome frolic- 
fome ladies, 494. 

Verfiap, M. his prize differtation, 
fhewing that true philofophy 
has no tendency to undermine 
revelation, 523. 

Vineyards, recommended for cul- 
ture in England, 503. 

Virtue, philofophically confider- 
ed, Dr. S. Johnfon’s idea of, 65. 

Virtue and Ornament, an ode, by 
Dr. James Fordyce, 371. 

Univerfity, hints for the improve- 

meat 




































































ment of, in refpect of educa- 
tion, 277. 
Volcano in the moon defcribed, 
346. 
Volney, M. fets out for Egypt in 
1782, and arrives at Cairo, 589. 
Refides fix months among the 
Druzes, 16. Proceeds through 
Syria, &c. 590. His curious 
account of the Aot winds of the 
defart, ib. Detail of occur- 
rences in Egypt, sgi. Re- 
markable hofpitalicy of the 
Druzes, 592. His account of 
the ftupendous ruins of Pal- 
myra, 593- Of the prefent 
commerce of Syria, 594. Pe- 
culiar advantages allowed to 
the Franks, 78. 

Vo/maer, M. defcription of the 
mermaid of Haarlem, 527. 

Voyages in the Northern Seas, 
Forfter’s account of, 2g0. Seg 
alfo Di/coveries. 


YARING, Profeflor, on infi- 
nite feries, 178. 

Water, transformable into air, 

‘ 4326. Heat of, when boiling, 
altered by the mixture of dif- 
ferent fubftances, 554. Seealfo 
Vapour. 

Wax, Grecian method of paint- 
ing in, 463. 

Webb, Mr. his reafons for think- 
ine that the Greek language 
was borrowed from the Chi- 
nefe, 330. 

, his verfes to Mira on 





her wedding-day, 440. 

Wheat, method of /etting, inftead 
of fowing, 98. 

Woite, Dr. confecrated Bifhop of 
Pennfylvania, 86. 

White, Profeflor, concerned in the 





IN DE X. 


publication of the Inftitutes 
of Timur, 578. 

Willis, Mr. method to prevent 
retorts from breaking, 462. 
Winds, hot and poi/onous, in Egypt, 

defcribed, sgo. 

Wine, remarks relative to the 
Portugal wine trade, 40s, 

, Englifh, the growth of, re- 
commended, 503. 

Wines, imported, late act relative 
to, dangerous to the liberties 
of Englifhmen, 83. 

Witch, the expeoce of burning 
one in Scotland fpecified, 216. 

Wollafton, Mr. his obfervations 
on acomet, 177. 

Wood, Mr. account of the differ. 
ent editions of his Hiftory of 
Oxford, 287. The fum paid 
to him by the univerfity for his 
original copy, 76. 

Wool, obfervations relative to 
the illicit exportation of, 71. 
Coarfer in warm than in cold 
climates, 206. How diftin- 
guifhed from Aair, 207. 

Wounds, their treatment in gene- 
ral, 218. Different kinds of, 


219. 
VY ZARSLEY, Mrs. the poetical 


milk-woman, her charaé¢ter 
and conduct vindicated, 485. 
Specimens of her 2d volume 
of poems, 486. 

York, James Duke of, Morley’s 
Expoftulation with, on account 
of his bigotted attachment to 
Popery, $3. 





Young, Mr. attacks Sir Ifaac New- 


ton’s doétrine of vis inertia, 
! Remarks on his Letter 
to the Reviewers, 422. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. , 


Jan. 31, 1788. 

Wwe are now happy to oblige our ** Conffant Reader” (whofe lete 

ter was briefly acknowledged on the laft page of our Review 
for Auguft laft), by informing him, that the third volume of 
Montuctra’s Hiffory of the Mathematics has not yet appeared ; 
that SuLzER’s Diétionary of the Fine Arts, in 2 vols, 4to. bas 
not yet been tranflated into French ; and that although this work 
is not fo completely finifhed, as the Author propofed, we think 
it well deferves an Englifh tranflation.—The fame correfpondent 
is alfo informed, that it is true, that Michaelis has publifhed a 
new and much’ improved edition of his Jutrodudtory Leétures to 
the Study of the New Teftament, fince they were tranflated into Eng- 
lith ; atfo, that another edition, ftill more improved, is to be ex 
pected, as foon as he has finifhed his Ledtures introductory to the 
Study of the Old Teftament.—Our an{wer to another article of this 
correfpondent’s inquiry, muft be deferred to a future opportunity, 
as we are not yet pofleffed of certain information on that head, 


though we believe we fhall obtain it very foon. Yu. 





*.* The ftri@ures of J. T. and P. C—I, on our account 
of Dr. Butler’s ** Juftification of the Roman Catholic Religion,” 
are kindly taken. But we ftill apprehend, we were juftified in 
adverting to the convenient agency of the civil power in religious 
perfecution: becaufe it is notorious, that the holy tribunal em- 
ploys the civil power to put heretics to death, and then difclaims 
the odioufnefs of the act. ‘The difcipline within the very walls of 
the Inquifition, is not of the moft merciful kind ; yet its jurifdic- 
tion is fanétioned by the courts of Rome, Spain, and Portugal: 
and where elfe are we to feek for the fpirit of religion there pro- 
fefled ? Not furely in private opinions here! We do not defcend 
to reproach perfonal characters, well knowing that principles on 
either fide, are warped to private purpofes by human paffions; 
the regular operation of principles is therefore the only criterion 
of theirtendency. If intolerance be the object of any principles, 
let thofe look to it who profefsthem. Weare happy to find that 
thofe who, under Britifh government, call themfelves Roman 
Catholics, difavow all coercion in religion: and in our humble 
opinion, when any means beyond argumeniative perfuafion are 
employed in offering principles to our affent, either thofe prin- 
ciples are not truths, or the teachers of them are not the minifters 
of truth, but aim at fomething elfe. As France is pointed out 
particularly to our imitation, it may fuffice.to obferve, that when 


all political diftinGtion between Catholics and Proteftants is ah- 
nihilated 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


nihilated in that country, it will be time enough to confider, 
whether toleration in all cafes ought to have fo extenfive- an 
operation here. ‘Till then, we fee a clear diftin€tion between 
perfonal liberty, and political truft. 

We with not to embark in any theological difputes ; and fhould 
we ever be inadvertently betrayed into the flighteft appearance of 
S¢illiberality in matters of religion,” we hope there will never be 
wanting judicious and difpaffionate friends, who, like our prefent 
correfpondents, may remind us of our cenforial dignity, and of 
what the world expects from the candor of the Monthly Reviewers, 
the old and ftaunch advocates for religious liberty, in the moft 
catholic and unconfined fenfe of the words. 





tit The letter figned B. is refpe&fully acknowledged, 


Every well intended admonition will always be thankfully re- 


ceived by us, Such intimations are, no doubt, friendly ; and 
may prove ufeful, in guarding againft inadvertencies, But, with 
refpect to our correfpondent’s charge of incon/iffency, we here en- 
ter our ftanding proteft againft any comparifon of the fentiments 
of a critic who wrote in remote periods of our journal, with thofe 
of the prefent writers. To fuppofe that a Jiving Reviewer * is 
obliged to maintain, or to be, in any meafure, cramped by, the 
opinions of his predeceffors, would be placing him in a ftate of 
flavery, the moft abject that can be imagined—the SLAVERY OF 
THE Minn! that very ftate from which it has ever been the 
great endeavour of the Monthly Reviewers, as far as the influence 
of their publications might extend, to fet mankind free: and of 
this, their FAVOURITE OBJECT, it is hoped they will never lofe 
fight. 





{§t The new royal folio edition of Smellie’s original plates, 
with additions by Dr. Hamilton, has not, to our knowledge, 
been advertifed in London ; confequently we have not yet feen 
it. Our Edinburgh correfpondent however may depend on 
its being noticed in our Journal when we have procured the 
book. 





§4§ We have perufed the ‘ monitory reflexions’ of HuMae 
Nus, with fatisfaction. The plan of our Review would not per- 
mit our infertion of them; but we have endeavoured to extend 
their circulation, through the channel of a refpectable Evening 
Paper. 


TD 





* We have, alas! been too often reminded, that the office of a 
‘(Reviewer (whatever may become of his works) is by no means an ex- 
emption from Mortality. 

*,* We 





















CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,.*® We thank Cantabrigienfis for furnifhing another au- 

thority for the verb Aeir, in the following letter to the Reviewers : 
“© Gentlemen, 

‘s Although your obfervations on the uncouthnefs of the verb 
‘¢ heir,’’ as mentioned in the Review for Auguft, page 156, are 
undoubtedly true, yet the following paflage, which has fince oc- 
curred to me, and had efcaped your notice, together with Dryden’s 
aes will more fatisfactorily juftify its ufe on particular oc- 
cafions. 


































‘© From him defcended good Eunzus heir’d 
The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon {par’d, 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward.” 
Pope’s Il. 23. v. 871, &c. 
I am, 
' Your conftant Reader, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS.” 





tit The letter from the author of a Critique on the poetical 
Effays of the Rev. William Atkinfon, is acknowledged. The writer 
feems to have imagined that Mr. A.’s poems have not yet been 
noticed in our Review; but he will find a brief account of them 
in our No. for September laft, p. 242. He appears, therefore, to 


have been premature in the note, p. 8. of his publication. 
| 


e> Mr. Swayne requefts that we would give our reafons for 

faying, p. 468, in our December Review, ‘that the Box, Birch, 

and Alder, are not of the fame natural order with the AZu/berry’— 

| When a Botanilft {peaks of natural orders, he ufes that denomina- 

tion, in contra-diftin€tion to all other orders that are artificial. 

The natural orders were firft pointed out in the Philofophia Bo- 

| tanica. ‘They have been publifhed in many fubfequent works, 

and, lately, by the Litchfield Society. Mr, Swayne is perfe@lly 

right in faying, that the Box, Birch, and Alder, are in the fame 

clafs and order, in the Linnean Syftem, with the AZulberry: and, 

had he thus exprefled himfelf, we fhould then have fpared the 

obfervation. The Box is of the 38th natural order, Tricocce; 

the Birch and Alder of the soth, Amentacee ; and the Mulberry 
of the 52d, Scabride. 








END OF VOL, LXXVII, 
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